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3UTOY0ME 


Lieut.  J.  W.  Revere  in  his     Toi^r  of  IXitv 
in  California,   published  in  1849(  page  14^ 
irentioned  the  rancho  of  Sotoyome  belonging 
to  Mr.  Fitch. 


»      V  a-l\-l\t><:i^-\<-lv^ 


a^^  (\r\.ji*-\^:X^> 


•Jkr^^^^-X*^ 


CC/^ 


reuu 


IimiANS 


HUMBOI.OT  *  TRINITY  COS.,Cai? 


Walter  Van  Bjrke*  a  lawyer  and  one  of  the  earliest  settler* 
iboldt  Co. ,  in  a  statement  written  for  the  Bancroft  Library 
)f  the  Indiana  in  general  of  Humboldt  k  Trinity  Cos. 


"Some  of  the  Indians  were  of  a  pretty  good  sort.  The 
Hoopa  Indiiins  and  the  Kla/nath  River  Indians  were  superior 
physically  to  any  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state.  They  were 
friendly  at  first.  They  had  no  stock  and  lited  on  gaine  and 
f  i(rii»  Around  the  Klamath  River,  they  had  a  great  many  canoes 
Aloi^  the  coast  they  were  rather  inferior,  not  very  independei 
or  warlike,  and  very  degraded  in  their  habits." 

He  also  says  there  was  a  rancheria  of  Indians  in  the 
Tioinity  of  Rich  Bar  on  Trinity  River  in  1849. 


10 


Van  Dyke,  Walter,  Statement  of  Recollections  on  Matters 

Connected  with  Early  Years  of  Calif,  k  Oregon,  9,  10, 

MS,  Bancroft  Library,  1878 
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DIDIAIJS  OF  NW  COAST  OF  CALIFORNIA  IlisS? 
Jas.  Tobin,  who  in  January,  February,  and  March,  1857,  made  a 
trip  up  the  coast  of  California  from  Mendocino  Reservation  on  the 
Koyo  River  to  Cape  Mendocino,  states  of  the  Indian^s: 

"They  had  never   seen  a  white  man  or  a  gun,  and  generally  fell 
to  the  ^arth: trembling  on  hearing  the  first  discharge.   On  witnessin* 
its  effect  upon  the  deer,  elk,  bear,  and  seal,  of  which  we  shot  great 
numbers,  their  astonishment  and  admiration  knew  no  bounds.*— Rept.  Ind. 
Commr.  for  1857,  House  Doc. 2,  35th  Congress,  1st  Session, 692,  1857. 


INDIANS  OF  MgNDOCINO  CO 


In  an  article  entitled  •Reminiacences  of  Mendocino 
from  a  )fa=»  German  entitled  Ten  Days  in  Mendocino*, 


Hxtracte 


information  is  given  atout  the  Indians  on  the  'Ifendocino  Reservation* 


♦     ■»       -• 


made 


mount 


had 


victory  had  been  purchased  with  the  loes  of  his  left  eye  -  the  ri^t 
ane  being  also  distorted,  and  his  face  lacerated  to  an  extent  that 
hardly  permtted  any  recognition  of  the  features  of  the  human  raxje, 
Though  welcoHied  at  once  by  half  a  dozen  of  our  con5)any he  never 


for  a  ffloment  lost  the  calm  and  dignified  manner  that  characterized 


Indian  chief.    He  had  returned  only  thr 
•-path  against  the'Kameloponees,  with  wh 


sted  a  feud  since 


the  assault  and  murder  of  several  of  his  tribe  . 


Meigaz: 


(Art 


INDIANS  OF  IUBSOLJIT  CO. 


Huniboldt 


The  following  informtion  is  taken  from  the  History  of 

(Jo.  published  in  1882: 

•The  IndicinB  of  the  section,  originally  called  Trinity  County, 
were  eetiraated  in  1854  at  10,000,  and  divided  into  aeveral  bands  which 
were  subdivided  into  nuinarous  ranches  of  families.    Thoir  longua^s 
were  divided  into  6  genend  divisions: 

*The  Weott  and  Pot-ta>wott,  Co^nill  occupied  lower  portions 


Mad 


►qua  ranged 


from  Port  Trinidad  to  Bliif f  Creek,  a  small  streain  8  mil->s  above  the 
confluence  of  the  namXh  and  Trinity  and  some  60  miles  from  the  ocean. 

The  Car*roQk  Ar-rali  occupied  a  territory  extending  along  up 
the  Xl^iiaath  some  90  miles,  being  botaided  on  the  north  by  the  Shasta. 

Tha  Nc-ten-ta-yah  No>oo>stah  or  Trinity  Indians  occupied  the 
Trinity  from  its  junction  with  the  Kl'-math  to  its  south  fork,  and  wore 
also  scattered  over  the  Bald  Hills  and  on  Redwood  and  ?4ad  Bivers. 

The  Patch^wies  were  a  small  band  located  on  New  Biver  and  upon 
the  main  Trinity  above  the  South  Fork  and  extending  through  all  the 
country  embracii^  the  headwaters  of  Panther,  Redwood,  lfe.d,  and  Eel 
Rivers.    This  also  included  a  wino;  o^  a  powerful  tribe  kno^.vn  as  the 
lin^ioop,  or  'Mountain  Diggers* . 

The  Indians  known  by  the  general  tern  of  Klamath  River  Indians 


included  all  those  mentioned  and  that  occupied  the  river  between  the 


and 


manhood 


California,  powerfid  and  fivroo,  and  gaTe  the  whites  trouble  from  the 


Indians  of  Ruiriboldt  Co. 


time  thay  first  placed  foot  on  their  hunting  grounds > 

These  Indices  had  no  cliiefs  in  the  coninon  acceptation  of  the 


term.  But  Indians  who  were  wealthy  in  their  own  peculiar  goods  and 


had 


Among 


these  may  be  mentioned  Ken^no-^y^h-i .  or  'Trinity  Jim*,  Zeih-frip*pah 


1 


and 


the  tower  Klamth,  These  Inst  mantioned  were  the  firm  friends  of  the 
whites  in  early  times.  Many  difficulties  were  adjustedby  their 


intervention  and  assistance. 


•  « 


•History  of  Hiroboldt  Co.  152.  San  Francisco  1882. 
•^  W.W.miiott  k  Co.  Puhrs. 


'•;^f&  Sir  Francis  Drakejbeach^L 
his  vessels  in  the  bay  that  bears  his  name,  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
Golden  Grate,  and  left  some  interesting  observations,  accompanied  by 
astonishir^  conclusions,  concerning  the  Indians  of  Point  Reyes  Penin- 
sula; and  that  a  few  of  the  early  Spanish  galleons  touched  the  coast. 


\ 


y_j^ — ^-?-A^'-wP  ( <t^f-^^'--* 


S.?fi^  #v^,/ftg 


M-^ 


r\ 
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i» 
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^    A 


<^^^x^l>^^^-^^ 
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(^  ^«W*oisfe4Y^  ^ 


y\ 


/  l}^:> 


Our  first  knowledge  of  any  of  the  tribes  north  of 
San  Pranoiaco  Bay  appears  in  the  chronicles  of  the  voyage  of 


Sir  Francis  Drake  written  by  the  ship's  person 


Fletcher J 


*    » 


for  unfortunately  the  log  and  peraonal  records  of  Drake  himself, 
if  such  exist,  have  not  been  discovered.     Drake,  as  well  known 
since  the  publication  of  Davidson's  researches,  beached  his 
vessels  in  what  is  now  known  as  Drakes  Bay  on  the  south  shore 

»    * 

of  Point  Beyes  Peninsula  in  the  summer  of  1579.     He  and  his  men 
were  in  daily  contact  with  the  Indians  for  a  period  of _ 


and  Fletcher's  record  constitutes  the  earliest  inf oimation  we 
have  of  any  California  Indians. 


<r 


V 


^-^s^-^^-^^^JOf^-^^--^    ®jr 


XN-^-^  '^-^-^^.^vJU^     -^"-bs^'Vjk,    VA>'--^^-£^^ 


\  ^:?.V 


o 


DISTRIBOTION  AND  VILLAGES  OP  THE  INDIANS  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Little  is 


of 


of  the  history  of  the 
•nia.  /vpeir  unwritten  history 
covers  thousands  of  yeaM7~^ti  our  knowledge  of  th^^ dates  hack 


less  than  a  centuiy  and  a  half.     The  earliest  inf omation  we 


haye  relates  to  the  coast  tribes,  and  is  to  he  found  in  the 
annals  of  royages. 


between 


Some  of  the  Spanish  galleons 


Mexico  and  the  Philippines  sighted  the  coasts  of  northern 


California,  but^^ 


of  them  left  any 


record  of 


the  Indians* 


3 


In  discussing  the  history  of  the  contact  of 
whites  with  Indians  of  the  region  north  of  San  Pranciaoo 
B«y,  it  is  oonrenient  to  arrange  the  aaterial  under  two 
heads:  (l)  explorations  along  the  coast;  and  (2)  explo- 


rations in  the  interior 
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i  mile  or  tvTO  southeast  of  the  crosFir^ 
of  the  Jenta  iJe  with  the  Los  Angeles  end 
Salt  Leke  Railway  et  Cruceno,   e  couple  cf 
miles  southwest  of  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  old  basin  of  Soda  Lake   (pink  of  the 
Mohave)  there  are  some  curious  stone 
monuments  believed  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Ir-Uans  a  Icnc  time  a^o.     I  am  told  by 
David  G.  Thomp?on,  '*o  sew  thpm,  that   they 
are  arranged  in  seven-l  parallel  rows  and 
that  nothing  about  them  is  known. 
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BASKETS 


Bakersfield. 


At  Balcersfield  i  called  upon  Professor  and  lilrs. Taylor  and 
they  showed  me  EdMcLeod*s  basket  collection,  mainly  from  Kern 
County.  Mrs. Taylor  is  McLeods  sister.  Besides  the  Kern  County 
baskets  they  have  an  old  cylindrical  jug-shaped  basket  choked  at 
the  mouth  and  coated  on  the  inside  with  asphalt.  It(and  others 
larger  they  say) came  from  caves  in  the  Cuyaraa  mts  west  of  here. 


and  were  useCd  by  the 


Indians  for  storing  grain  and  water. 


This  one  is  about  15  inches  high  by  8  in  diameter. 

These  Indians  were  persecuted  and  finally  exterminated  by 
neighboring  tribes,  it  is  said.  It  is  said  also  that  they  used  to  . 
retreat  to  caves  where  they  had  baskets  of  food  and  water,  and  de- 


fend themselves  thus  for  long  periods. 


MISSION     SITES. 

--Taylor,  Precis  India  Califomicus,   in  Bancroft's  Iiand-Book 
Almanac  for  ld(A,  22,   lB(yltU^^^^aJk^H.\CM:v^ 

Spanish  name.  Indian  naroQ. 


San  Diogo 

San  Luis  Rey 

Ssm  Juan  Capistrano 

A 

San  Gabriel 
San  Fernando 
San  Buenaventura 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Ynoz 
La  Purisima 
San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Mic^uel 
San  Antonio 
La  Soledad 
San  Carlos  Carmelo 
San  Juan  Baptista 
Santa  Cruz 
Santa  Clara 
San  Francisco 
San  Rafael 


Nypagudy  vH*''^y*^^ 


Icayme 


-Scunxr 


Tobiacagna  {^o^  ta^( 


Paahengna  ( fo.A^tA.'O^y^,  'Pauu^.j^^^,  V^xMaJL^^^,  FLuA  -  j^r^*^ 
Miscanaka 

Taynaya  or  Haynaya  ((f*^'*-*f*'  ' 
Alajulapa  (>vux^..*su/aK^^ 

Ainuiu  (^^^''♦vw*/.*^^  (M^-y^^-fo' 

Taxilini  (tJ-i-^t:^ 
Chulama  (c^*«X«-v^/  c^Mrvo/v-x- , 


S  0  xt  9  pay  CSA*2t&/t*Y ,  ^-^^it^^^-^  ^  J-tfeJCh^ 


Sakhone  s 


Ekselenas  (^a^ji^vou 
Mutiuna  ('Yw*.^tu«>vi,  ^  yvwtiAu/hi/, 
Aulintaca  (a**JIUn^:«a 
Thamiena  (^>«^v*sX«av 


Romahumons  C^it«n«'^^>^Avv>v^ ,  KLo-wv-o 

/ 

Joktanas 


San  Francisco  Solano   Sonoma 


San  Jose 


Unknown 


[Taylor  {^ot  names  from  mission  books  and 
records  and  inquiries  in  the  localities.] 

] Note. --Additional  names  or  spellings  in  pen  and  ink  are  from  other  sources. 
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IlSDIUrS  or  SOUTHERH  CALnX>RHIA 

Th«  following  report  of  Hon.  D.B.Vll»on  to  tho  Ouperintendont 
of  Indian  Affair*  mis  printed  in  a  California  newspaper  (preeunaljly 
the  Lot  Angelee  Star,  althotigh  the  name  and  date  of  paper  are 
not  giren)  and  i»  included  in  the  olippinge  of  the  Hayes  Colleo%ion. 

Cily  of  Los  Angeles,  Deo.  20,  1852* 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  date  19ult.,  I  proceed 
to  gire  you  wy  ridws  upon  the  policy  most  proper  to  be  adopted  hy 
the  General  Government  towards  the  Southern  Indians  of  CAifomia. 
Of  them  I  can  speak  more  confidently  than  of  those  in  o$her  parts 


msy 


be  found  applicable  to  all* 

£t^   present,  I  must  necessarily  confine  myaclf  to  the  Indians 
living  on  the  borders  of,  or  within  the  district  of  country  em- 
bracing the  counties  of  Tulare  (in  part),  Santa  Barbara,  .Los  Ingelei 
and  San  Diego-,  and  particularly  to  that  portion  of  them  who  hare 
been  for  a  great  many  Jwars  in  mere  immediate  contact  with  the  in- 

fluenoes  of  cirilisation. 

ThB  Indians  thus  deserving  particular  notice  are  the  Tularego£, 


San 


to  the  Missions,^  more  or  less* 


'^\^rtfff 


under 


must  be  noticed  before  I  conclude .     There  are     no  other  tribes  of 


importanoe 


^ 


Thea«  six  nations,   (so  to  call  them)   inhabit  a  territory 
between  latitudes  32  30*  and  35^   (or  thereabouts)  with  an  area 
of  45,000     square  miles.     Two- thirds  of  it  is  mountain  and  desert, 
and  not  one-half  of  the  rest  offers  any  veiy  strong  inducements 
to  attract  a  dense  white  population  of  agriculturists.     There  are 
the   adrantages  neither  of  wood  nor  of  soil  and  water  to  tempt 
American  settlers  in  large  numbers  farther  than  60  or  70  miles   from 
the  ooean,  ertn  in  the  most  favored  county  of  Los  Angsles.  Beyond 

that  limit  •«  with  the   southern  line  of  the  State,  the  rivers 

t 

Colorado  and  Mchave,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  last -mentioned  river 
to  the  Tout   Creeks  (in  Tulare  County)  for  its  southern,  eastern, 
and  northern  boundaries  —  the  Government  might  provide  all  these 
Indians  with  a  pexmanent  home.*  •  • 

# 

The  late  Hugo  Raid,  Ssq.,  a  resident  here  of  20  years,  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  whose  opportunities  of  knowing  the  Indians 
perhaps  exceeded  those  of  any  other  persoi^  in  the   State,  wrote  some 
valuable  notes  and  essays  upon  the  languages  of  the   Indians,   their 
ancient  customB,  and  connection  with  the  missions.     In  his  death 
they  have  lost  a  zealous  friend,  who  might  have  been  eminently 
useful  to  them  at   this  tine.     He  was  of  opinion   (and  so  it  is 
generally  thou^t  in  the  country)   that   the  Indians  of  the  South  are 
much  more  civilised  than  those  in  the  north,  and  require  an  entirely 
different  loanagement. 


3> 


!•     TUUMSoB 


T^lar 


Porsiunoula     (or  KarnU  or  Current)  riret  and  the  Tejon  and  wander 
thence  towarde   the  headiraterB  of  the  Moi|aTe  and  the  neighborhood  of 


the  C 


Spanleh 


^^are 


flag.).     They  were  formerly  attached  to  the  Mi.eione  of  Saita  Ine», 


Santa  Barbara,  La  Purl 


county,  and  San  Pernando,   in  Lo.  Angela,  counly.     Thi^r  axe  all  of 
one  family,   there  is  rery  little  difference  in  the  Imguage.  .poken 
by  the  .ereral  rancheria.  (Tillage.) • 

According  to  the   State  cenw.,  Ju.t  completed,  there  remain 
606  Indian.  »doiae.ticat.d«    in  Santa  Barbara  county  -  male.,  324; 


male 


probably,  claiming  affiliation  witti  the  Tulare^o..     P«>m  the  .am. 
aource,  we  learn  that  in  Tulare  county  there  are  5,800  dome.ticate d 
Indian,  (male.),  and  female.  2.600  ^-  orex  21  year,  of  age  3,787; 
..._  „, A  A-ix  —  thft  trtiite  inhabitante  of  this  county  number- 


ing only  174 • 


They   .peak  the  Santa  Ine.  tongue. 

In  all,  2,000  might  be  brought  at  fir. t  within  the  plan 
propoae  hereafter  -  to  be  dirided  into  2  pueblo,  (town.) 


I  will 


There  i.  but  one  Hexican  claim  Upon  their  land  -  at  the  Tejon. 


Aguire 


league 


From  th.  MoJaTe  to  the  t.Jon  the  distance  U  about  X30  11e»J 


fro»  LO.  ingel...  90;   fto«  Santa  Barbai.   (~y)  70 


from  the  Tejon 


i-o 


to  Por.iuncula  Hirer.  25  miles;  and  thence  to  the  Pour  Creek.,  75 


mil... 


than 


Biaguino. 


of  Lo.  Angele.  and  Santa  Barbara,   carrying  back  drore.  of  horse., 
chiefly  for  food.     Sometine.   they  are  caught  and  .hot.  or  hung, on 
the  .pot,  a.  happened  la.t  July  to  one  of  their  eqp  itane.   (chief.); 
but  the   same  night  his  men  drore  off  all  the  horses  of  a  raluable 
rmcho,  and,   in  fact,  entirely  ruined  it,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  repaii 
the  lo..  of  60  odd  hundred  hor.e.  fit  to  dWire  cattle  (the  lo.., 
I  b.liere,  on  that  occasion.)     The  people  euffer  .ererely  from  thi. 
quarter,   in  the  lo..  ©fall  kind,  of  stock;  and  without  redre..,  a. 
thBM  mountain  fa.tnesse.  almost   defy  pursuit. 

The  main  southern  emigrant  route  to  the  San  Joaquin  passe, 
through  thi.  nation;  and  it   i.  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  our 
ranchero.  and  the  upper  country  drorer.  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
year.     Their  ezpoeure  to  depredation.,   in  their  passage,  and  eren 
to  massacre,    is  familiar  to   the   Qore^nt,   in  »ome  erents  of  the  past 
two  year..     Jn  one  in.tance,  a  citi«en  of  thi.  county,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  mke  an  unu.ual  delay  at  or  near  the  Pour  Creek.,  had 
a  thoueand  head  of  cattle   taken  by  the  Indiana,  all  of  which  he  loet. 
It  mu.t  be  underetood,   howerer ,  ttet    they  were  then  excited  to  a 
temporary  outbreak  —  fatal   to  too  many  citixenal  —  by  Indian,  irtio 
had  fled  from  the  Horth  in  consequence  of  the  wax.  there  waged 
againet  thaa  by  the  State  Gore mmett.     With  the  exception  of  their 
frequent  foray,  into  the  farming  country  of  our  lower  coa.t,  and  an 


<5) 


oooasional 


along 


But  these  are  texioue  erile,  and  prore  that  they  demand  etrlot 


•omeirtiere 


I 

betireen  the  Tejon  and  Vbux  Qr«^e,to  keep  then  in  order  i  eren  if  it 
he  thought  that  thigr  oanot  yet  participate  in  plane  that  would  he 
expedient  nith  the  other  nations,  an  opinion  to  whieh  I  cannot 
aesent* 


exhibit 


huaian  nature  than 


Cahuillae .  8anL"is6POS>  or  Piegn^igos . 


(S) 


II.      CAHUILUUS 


^*  0«tmilla e  are  a  little  to  the  Worth  of  the  8»    Luierflos. 
occupying  the  Mountain  ridges  and  interrening  Talleye  to  the  S  an! 
81  of  Sn  Bernardino,  dotm  toward  the  Xojare  Rirer  and  the  desert 


Mo.1aTee 


theai  and 


unaa^le 


nuniber  and  nanee  of  all  their  Tillages.     San  Oorgonio.  »■»  Jacinto. 
Coyote .  are  among  those  host  knowi,  though  others,  eren  nearer. the 


i£^ 


CiflHuillas 


tf^  nations,  as  Ban  Yaidro  is  considered  to  he  hetween  the   fbrmer 


and  the  Pisttniftep .     The  laet  chief  (proper)   of  Agua  Caliente,  named 
Antonio  Oerra,   ie  said  to  hare  been  a  ](]pa  by  birth,  educated  at  the 
mieeion  of  Ban  Luis  Key,   for  he  could  read  and  write.     Hie  appearance 
was  not  that  of  a  IfPftt  l^ut  there  would  be  nothing  etrange  in  finding 


CahuillaB 


The 


Tillage  of  BanVelipe,  about  IS  milee  from  Agua  Caliente,  and  always 
recognised  as  one  ofi;tbe  Bieguiflo  nation,  still  claims  to  be  closely 
related  to,  or  a  branch  of,   the  XujBBi^   it  ueee  howoTer,   the  Pieguigo 
languege.     Agua  Caliente,  on  the  whole,  may  rather  be  coneidered  as 
out  of  the  domain  of  the  Cahuillas^  since  its  chief  wae  shot  and 
the  Tillage  deetroyed,  about  a  year  ago.     I  will  qpeak  of  it  in 
another  connection,  hereafter,  as  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  tie  ee 
Indians* 

The  Cahuilla  chiefs,  and  many  of  the  people,  speak  Spanish. 
Many  still  claim  to  be  *  Christiana*  *,  the  majority  of  them  are  not, 
while  the  roTerse  ie  the  caee  with  the  San  LuieeHos  and  PieguiSloe« 


il) 


A  gre4t  part  of  tk«  neophytes  of     San  Oabrlel,   the  wealthiest  of 
the  Missions,  were  Cahuillas*     Their  name  neans  *Ba8ter*   in  our 
language,   or,  as  some  of  them  render  it,    'the  great  nation*.     Their 
entire  number  now  soaroely  exceeds  3,000  souls. 

SanGabriel  Mission  possessed  a  raluable  establishment  on  the 
present  zvicho  of  San  Bernardino.    .  A  large  number  of  them  had  been 
gathered  here  between  the  years  1825  and  1834.   In  the  latter  year, 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  unoonTertsd,  and  the  last  tie  serered  that 


bound  them  to   their  spititual   conquerors.    •  Sometime  afterwards. 


r 


Juan  Antonio,  whose  soubriquet  is   'Oenerd.  *  remored  to  and  kept  his 
Tillage  on  this  ranoho,  until  its  purchase  last  year  by  a  Mormon 
settlement.     He  then  went  15  miles  farther  back  into  the  mountains, 
to  San  Oorgonio,  another  old  dependency  of  San  Qebriel,   learing 
the  Mormons  in  qjuiet  possession  of  almost  a  principality  capable  of 
sustaining  a  working  population  of  50,000  souls.     Th^  employ  and 
cult irate  the  kindliest  relations  with  all  the  Indians,  and,   I  am 
happy  to  state,  nerer  permit  ardent  spirits  to  be  sold  or  gi^en  to 

0 

them. 

At  SanGk>rgonio  the   Indians  were  brought  into  contact  with  Mr. 
Pauline  Weaver,  who  claims   to  have  a  Mexican   title,  but,  notoriously, 
without  any  regular,  writtengrant.     The  heirs  orj^tonio  Bstudil  lo 
claim  the    ranche  of  San  Jacinto,   the  site  of  aather  of  their  Tillages. 


•   « 


1 


V 


C^> 


III.      SAN  LUISENOS  AHD  DIEGUlSoS 


7or  the  purposes  of  this  report,   the   San  Luisenos  and  Die guetfos 
may  be  considered  as  one  nation,  understanding  and  speaking  habitually 
each  other's  languc^e,   having  both  been  more  generally  christianised 
than  the  other  nations,  and  more   intimately  connected  with  the  whites. 
They  are  a  large  majority  of  the  laiborers,  mechanics,  and  servants 
of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  counties.     ObTlously,   their  present 
distinctlTe  names  are  derlTcd  from  their  respective  missions,  namely 
San  Luis  Ray  and  San  Diego.     Kearly  all  speak  the  Spanish  language, 
and  some  of  the   ohiefs  read  and  write   it.     The  two  nations   together 
are  estimated  at  5,000  souls,  a  majority  of  whom  are  within  the  limits 
of  this  state. 

The  Tillages  of  the  San  LttiseiJof  are  in  a  section  of  coimtry 


adjacent  to  the  Ci 


jks,  between  40  &  76  miles  in  the  mountains 


interior    tcom  San  OAago;   they  are  knowi  as  Las  Floras,   Sai  ta  Margarita, 
8«i  Luis  Rey. Mission,  Vahoma,  Fala,  Temecula,  Alhuanga  (2  Tillages). 
La  Joya,  Potrero,  and  Bruno's  and  Pedro's  Tillages  within  5  or  6 

« 

miles  of  Agua  Cali^eite;   they  are  all  in  SanDlego  County. 

The  Tillages  of  the  DieguiHos,  whereTer   they  lire  separst  ely, 
are  a  little  further  to  the  south.     Indeed,  under   this  appellation, 
thsy  extend  a  hundred  miles  Into  Lower   California,   in  about  an  equal 
state  of  clTllization,  and  thence  are  i)oattered  through  the  Tecate 
Valley,  brex  the  entire  desert  on  the  W  side  of  Mew  RlTer.     Par    on 
the  S  side,  nothing  can  11t«,  except  bugs  anl  insects,  among  the 
dreary  sandhills  that  form  the  barrier  there  for  the  wilder  XUBBiL* 
Until  Tery  lately  the  DieguiKos  hare  suflbred  much  from  the  hostility 
of  Jpopulous  and  warlike  Tillage  called  Jfifflift.  near  the  mouth  of  the 


(S) 


river  Colocrado*     They  are  though  to  be  diminishing  in  nuooibers  more 
rapidly  than  the   other  natloBS* 

Their  Tillages   (knoim  to  me)  are  San  Dieguito   (about  20  soUL  s)  i 
San  Siego  Uission  (20)|  San  P&squal   (25),  Camajal   (2  Tillages,    lOO) , 
Santa  Ysahel   (100),  San  Joae    (100),  Ifatahuay  (79),  Lorenso  (30),8vi 
7elipe    (lOO),   Cajon  (4Q)  ,Cuyainaoa  (50),  Valle  de  los  Viejos  (50)« 

These  numbers  are  given  from  information  believed  to  be  correct. 
Pablo  Assis,  chief  tff  Temeeula,  cledms  ijt  leagues  at  ttaat 
place,  under  a  written  grant;  and  a  claim  to   the  rancho  of  Temecula 


is  preferred  by  Ifr*  Louis  Vignes 


Bight  others  of  their  village  sites 


•  « 


are  claimed  by  different  persons  ->  San  Jose,   if  I  mistake  not,  by 
two  opposite  clai||M,    that  of  Ifr.   J».T»Wamsr  and^—Portilla,  amounting 
to  4   sq*  leagues.     The  claim  of  Mr.   Vignes  at   Temeoula  amounts  to  8 
sq.  leagues.     Agua  Caliente  is  also  claimed  by  Ifr   •  J.J.  Warner. 
:^om  the   city  of  Los  Angeles  to     Tsi^ecula  is  80  miles;   thence  to 
Agua  Caliente  35  miles. 


/ 


The  languages  of  the  Piegueflos  and  Yumas  bear  a  strong  analogy 
to  each  other,   if,    indeed,    th^  are  not  one  and  the   same  langufs  s. 
The  opinio;^  of  Don  JuanBaudini,  whose   opportunities  of  knowing  them 
have  been  aoqple,   is  that   their  language  is  the  earns. 


^ 


» 


YUMMB 


The  Yupas  range  from  Vew  River  to  the  Colorado ,a.nd'  through  the. 

country  betweenthe  latter  river  and  the  Oila,  but,  may  be  said  to 

oiear   the   Junction  of  the  Qila  &  the  Col       ' 
inhabit  the  bottom  lands  of   the  Colorado ](    Here  tne    nri 

found  than  about  the  year  1776*7,  and  made  two  establishments  which 
were  soon  destroyed.     They  were  formed  on  apian  different  from  the 
Missions  above   spoken  of,   in  this,  that  the  7athers  cared  only  for 
•pixitual  matters,  leaving  the  Indians,  after  they  were  baptised, 
to  live  in  their  rancherias  and  support  themselves  as  before,  among 
the  unconverted.     Sight  soldiers,  and  as  many  settlers  ifith  their 


•    • 


families,    formed  pueblos 

The  Yvims  are  large,   well-formed,   sprightly  and   intelligent  in 
their  appearamce;  are  inveterate  gamblers,  like  most  of  these  Indians; 
still  tolerate  polygamy,  but  their  women  bave  a  reputation  for 
chastity.     A  climate  of  perpetual  susuner  does  not  call  for  much 
clothing;  and  as  thsre  is  rery  little  rain,  a  house  of  brush  thrown 
over  a  few  poles  answers  every  want.     Ilhat  was  true  of  their  agri- 
culture in  1776  is  still  true,  sxcept  that   they  have  added  wheat  to 
their  f^oduots.      *They  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  cultiwfttion 
of  ths   soil  for  their  support,*  says  Russell  Sackett,  Bsq.,  who 
spent  a  considerable  time   among  then,    *and  although  their  cultivation 
is  of  thB  rudest  kind,  receiving  little  or   no  attention  after  the 
planting,  yet  thsir  crops  mature  with  an  oastonishing  growth.  Their 


planting  season  is  usually  in  the 


of  July,  after  the  waters  of 


the  Colorado  begin  to  fall.  They  then  ssek  those  portt  one  of  the 
bottom  l«d8  that  have  been  overflowed  during  high  water,  and  put 
in  the  ODop.     These  lands  retain  the  moisture  aftar  having  been  ores 


00 


flooded  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  produce  a  crop  without  further 
irrigation.     The  orope  oultirated  principally  are  corn,  beans,  peas, 
squashes,  and  melons,  all  of  nhich  they  raise  with  very  little  labor. 
Wheat  also  does  well  t.hsre.     It  was  put  in  about  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, and  ripened  about  the  first  of  June. 


('^ 


GISBRAL  0B8S17ATI0HB 


Associated  with  the   Gahuill^a  may  sometimss  be    found  the 
Serranos  ^  and  the   Indians  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  with  the  8an  Luifteffoe. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  two  former  are  not  the  same  people, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  at  this  day.     Mr.  Raid  has  located  the 
Serranos  along  the  upper  watere  of  the  Santa  Ana  Hiver,  and  between 
the  Los  Angeles  county  Indians   (whom  he  calls  Babriilinos )  and  the 
Cahuillaa.     Some   of  the  Serrano  women  are  good  seamstresses.     The 
Indians  of  San  Juan  —  the   finest  of  the   South  in  appearance,   temper » 
and   intellect  —  are  now  nearly  extinct  from  intezmarriages  with  ths 
Spaniards  and  other  more  usual    causes  of  Indian    decay.     Vexy   few  of 
the  Gabriel inos  are  to  be  met  with  here  now.      *A  few,*   says  Ur. 
Reid,    *are  to  be  found  at  San7ernando,   San  Oabrid,  and  Los  i^g4i%«. 

Those  in  ser^ioce  on  ranches  are  a  mere  handful.     You  will  find  at 

present  more  of  then  in  the   county  of  Monterey  thah  in  this,  ex* 

eluding  the  three  places  named  abore.     Death  has  been  bui^  aaong 

them  for  jjSsaars  past   ,  and  rery  few  more  are  wanting  to  extinguish 
the  lamp  idiioh  Ood  lighted.     The  Indiana  from  the  Horthwest  coast 

killed  great  nuinbers,  years  ago,   on  the   islands*   tSan  Clemente  and 

and  Santa  Catalina)  • 

The  three  or  four  prominent  nations   that   resatin,  as  abors  de- 


languag 


.* 


ance  in     same  respects,.     How  far   the  Cahuilla  and  San  Luie^o 
tongues  resemble  each  other  is  a  subjsct  worthy  of  inTSstigation; 
and  Mr.  Reid  would  no     doubt  hare  thrown  much  light  upon  it,   if  he 
had  lived  to  carry  out  his  inquiries.  The  Tularetfos ^   Camillas,  and 
San  Luisenog  are  unirerseaiy  understood  to  hare  distinct  original 
languages;  but  their  common  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  tongue  foxms 
their  usual  msans  of  communication.     The  use  of  the  last  has  tended 
to  make  them  forget  the  original  language.     Individuals  of  the  sams 
nation,  as  a  habit,   talk  with  each  other  in  Spanish,   seemingly,   in 
preference  to  the  native  tongue;   often,  of  course,   itimust  be  from 
necessity,   in  the  poverty  of  the  native  tongue,   or  having  forgotten  it 

*The  languages  of  San  Luis  Rey  and  San  Juan  Capistrano  bear  a 
strong  analoi^* .     I  q^ote  a  manuscript  of  Mr.   Reid*s  which  I  am 

kindly  permitted  to  uss.      *lhen  we  come   to   SanBuenaventura,   Santa 

«     ,-  -     .     «.  .     «c  distinct 

Barbara,  Santa  Ynss,  and  La  Porissima,  we  find  not   only  a  di#4^vent 

language,  but  a  strongly  narked  difference  in  their  color  and 

physical  appearance,   the   southsrn  Indiana  being  red,  while  the  others 

here  mentioned,  are  of  a  very  dark  hus,   stronger  set  in  their  limbs, 

although  less  powerful  and  yxy  diminutive   in  stature*     Some  of  the 

young  Indian  girls  about  San  Gabriel  and  San  lernando  are  of  a 

pleaaing  countenance,  well-fbrnoed  features,  and,   in  many  cases,  of  a 

light  complexion,  which  is  not  caused  by  admixture  of  blood.     Temales 

to  the  north  are  of  coarse  features,  and  sven  blacker  than  the  men. 

X  have  been  acquainted  with  the   lodges  up  and  down  the  coast   for 

years,  and  nmTBX  recolleotij^seeing  a  fair-skinned  female  without 


^.3) 


C'"^ 


had  iMsn  nixed 


AxT 


Xonterey,  we  again  find  tbe  Indians  of  the  eaae  oolor  and  appearance 
as  those  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  but  with  another  distinct 
language.  In  the  San  Qahriel  languagethere  is  a  total  absence  of 
*1*  —  it  abounds  in  the  Santa  Tnes«* 

In  Santa  Barbara/ Los  Angeles,  «d  San  Diego  counties,  there 


tUlM 


petty  tribes.     lot  half  as  many  as  the  neophytee  alone  left  by  the 
Hissionst  Still,  more:  than  half  of  those  we  hare  are  the  surrirors 


of  the  missions.    •   • 


Tularefios 


Qft^^li^^" 


epari^d 


ridges,  at  a  distance  of  80  mitos  or  more,     Of  all  these  nations, 
it  me^  be  said,  notwithstanding  a  little  coolness  now  and  then,  an 


tei^porary 


nay 


all  to  a  state  of  war,  or  to  that  fixed  and  lasting  jealousy  and 
inreterate  hatred  eyair  renewing   the   strife,  as  between  the  8iou$  and 
ChiwM^is,   for  example,  or   the    former  and  the  Pawnees. 

Their  natio ml  plays  and  fesUrals,  gaming,  drinking,  wandering 
frcm  place  to  place,  and  risiting  relatiTOS  —  these  are  their  prin- 
cipal excitements,  not  war.     They  are  at  peace  with  one  another, 

Tha  Yumaa,  too,  and  the  Mo  J  are  s  —  so  far  as  we  hate  any  info 
tion  of  tham  —  are  friendly  with  these  nations.     There  is  hardly 
any  doubt  that  tfcie  former  were  in  perfect  concert  with  Antonio 


r 


!  >> 


li 


Oaxra  in  his  insurrection  before  mentioned.  And  harlng  spoken  if 
thie  erent  once  mare,  I  ou^t  to  say  that  it  grew  immediately  out  o 
the  collection  of  State  taxes  from  the  San  Luise?lo8  and  CahuillaSj 
in  part*,  they  were  also  misled  by  their  confidential  adrisers, 
unintentionally  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  I  am  willing  to  beliere. 

m 

m 

It  was  an  extnlldinary  measure  to  hare   taxed  Irndians  at  all,   in 
their  present  condition,  who  can  so    much  better  receire  than  gire* 

« 

Here  follows  a  long  and  interesting  plan  for  taking  care  of 


theae  tribes  by  tha  04Terhment 


PP 


The  abore  olippinga  are   filad  in  the  He^ea  Oollection,  toI 
6-10  —  in  the  Bancroft  Library 


Oo  I 


(1/JaajlM-^^ 


PURSUIT  OP   INDIAN  HORSS  THIEVES  PBOM  SAN  DIEGO 
Dofic  Juane  Maohado  de  Ridington  (an  early  resident  of  San 


[2] 


I  do  not  know  about 


Di^o).  in  recollections  given  to  the  Bancroft  Library,  tells  of  the 
p^suit  of  Indian  horse  thieves  in  ahout  the  year  1824  in  *ich  the 

dhief  Agustin  was  killed. 

"When  I  ™as  3  or  10  years  old,  my  father  set  out  in  conmand 
of  an  e:£pedition  of  25  men.     He  was  at  this  time  in  charge  of  the 
ranch  de  la  Nacion  helongi.^  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Diego.     The  ohject 
,f  this  expedition  was  to  go  in  pursuit  of  Indian  horse  thieves. 
There  were  at  this  time  3  Wian  outlaws  celehrated  for  their  ill      • 
deeds  and  called  Hartin.  Cartucho.  and  Agustin.     The  first  and  last     [3 
were  most  likely  Christian  Indian  fugitives. 
Cartucho.     He  and  the  other  two  entered  through  Jacum.     The  expedition 
reached  tte  entrance  of  the  Jacum  canyon,  a  very  narrow  place;  on  the 
two  hills  were  the  Indian  allies.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
theft  of  the  horses  from  the  ranch  de  la  Kacion  was  accomplished  hy 
only  the  three  ringleaders,   the  soldiers  were  not  ahle  to  recapture 
the  horses  although  they  got  where  they  could  see  them.     My  father 
an^  his  soldiers  had  a  severe  struggle  with  the  Indians.     Agustin    _ 
seized  my  father  by  his  hraid  of  hair  and  threw  him  from  his  horse. 
Fortunately  one  of   the  soldiers  (called  Jose  Antonio  Silvas.  hotter 
known  as  Pico  Silvas)  rushed  to  his  aid,  so  that  my  father  was  aMe 
to  drew  his  knife  and  plunge  it  into  the   Indian  and  pull  out  his 
entrails  leaving  him  dead.     My  father  cut  off  his  ears  and  scalped 
him  (according  to  the  custom  then)  Aich  he  presented  to  the  Commander 
of  San  Diego  on  his  return.     The  other  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains, 
ani  the  horses  were  lost,  the  only  horse  they  succeeded  in  bringing 

back  was  Agustin's."  ,       TipmTios  Pasados  de  la  Alta  Calif. 

Juana  Machado  de  Ridington.Los  VuS^^Ban^oft  Library.  1878. 
[Olden  Times  of  Upper  Calif. J.  pp.2-«i,MS.  iiancroii.  i^iui     j. 


Z'HKC" 


'cj:t  I  fii> 


§«.  i^ 


San  J oac\ win  Vail cu  C>SouVlf^^ 


•)«■■*  •mma^fz 


^ 


r 


/4a)<C'i 


'cj/,y,  /  rr  ^ 


Sao  Joac|ui(\  Vallcw  C^v^^lr,) 


0 


s* //^ 


w^— 1  II— m^.' 


^^^^-^iiLidw-  ^  K^./k-CXW 


CLL.OV  ^i^^o^j^r  ^^^^^ 


3U^^(UAX>k. 


Vu^^ov 


Vx><:' 


L^ 


£J^. 


Ife'i 


^TJkjOO^V-    l-^LK—  '=^^.   ^^1     ^^ 


^( 


5u  ll^y  ^.vmmovm^ 


\/Kr^a^^   (fi^^j^^S^  U/^:mnv, 


CN- 


:fc^^v^s..-^-^^  ^EvO^  ^1^^ 


\mJJUu 


Vi 


-%-^^^^Ok.^N^ 


Ta^ 


^is^'v/--ti<AJl^-J>-^ 


1  iv^V- 


tA-%«-^ 


«<:fcv'~fJl 


JU.J.*^-i--tr^^-^  *^ 


UAX.^T 


TPIBES  ALLIED  TO  CHALPINCH.  CHIEF  OF  JOYIMA  R/NCHERIA 

Marifiuio  (1.  Vallejo,  Commander  in  (Teneral  of  Alta 
California  1836-1842,  in  hie  5-Tol.  MS  History  of  California 
preserv-d  in  the  Bancroft  Libraiy,  fjives  the  folio*. in;  notes 
on  Chalpinch,  chief  of  Joyima  rancheria  and  the  trlbea  allied 
with  him  in  hie  attack  on  the  misoione  in  1816. 

••  .  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  neighborhood  E  of   172 

Monterey,  which  is  to  say  the  country  corrprisir^  Fresno, 

Tulare,  Meitced*  Mariposa  and  Kern  counties,  made  an  attack 

against  the  missions  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  l^iguel,  San 

Antonio  and  Soledad*  .  .At  the  t^d   of  zhie  great  uprising 

was  the  Indian  chief  Chalpinch  of  Jovima  rancheria,  a  man 

endowed  with  great  perspicacity  and  intelligence,  the  terror 

of  the  Indians  and  a  great  menace  to  the  whites.  Chalpinioh 

was  a  handsome  rran,  but  with  a  stern,  resolute  and  sullen 

look.* 

••  .  .  the  forces  of  Calpinioh  were  composed  of  the    177 

most  dreaded  warriors  of  the  Bubal.  Taohiee.  Pitchaciea.  . 

^^  Notontos  tribes. • 


Mariano  G.  Vallejo.  Hist,  of  Calif.,  I,  pp.  172.  177.  MS 

Bancroft  Library,  1876. 


\A*OLjL^ 


/v^l-^^*/^ 


i€>y 


le  San  Joaquin  valley 


the  territory  comprising  what  later  became  Tulare  county  had  a 
dense  Indian  population.  These  consisted  of  two  distinct  races. 
_  ,,_^  XU-  v^i..i+.  «Ar.A  fhAT*  20  Bub«tribe8  of  which  ranged 


pass 


other  a  Piute  branch  of  several  sub-tribes  living  on  Mill  creek 


and  in  Eshom  valley 


Laguna 


Lake 


tgum-n».  near  Lemon  Covei  other  settlement.- were  on  Poso  oreek. 
Tule  river.  Deer  oreek.  one  near  PorterviUe.  one  near  the  forks 


ani 


others  at  Three  rivers.  Dry  oreek.  Woodlake.  the  Yokohl  valley. 


Outside  creek,  etc. 


SiJoL^ 


■bits. 


An  idea  of  their  numbers 
"tsum-ne  chief  alone  c< 
muster  a  thousarKi  warriors  from  his  own  and  other  Yokut  tribes 
of  which  he  was  the  ruler. .  • 


Wnffthiann^! 


Kaweahs 


point  to  the  foothill  peak  noar  Redbanks.  called  Colvin's  Point, 


as  the  cradle  of  their  tribe. 


a^ 


Armeies 


INDIAM  TREATIES,  SAN  JOAQUIN  REXJION,  1851 

Th6  Daily  Alta  California,  May  29,  1851,  publishat  a  long 


progrets 


attaohod 


Barbour*8  esooit*^      The  letter  is  dated  •Cajnp  Belt,  Klnge 


and  Birrpod 


It  oontaina  the  fellow- 


paragraphe  about  the  tribes  with  whom  treaties* 


Indians 


■The  treaty,  before  coming  here,  lae  made  on  the  San  Joaquin 
with  all  the  tribes  li?irv5  between  the  rireni  Chowohil-la 
and  King*.     The 'principles  on  which  these  treaties  are  con- 
structed, are  neaiy  the  same  ••  bringing  the  Indians  out  of  th 
Sierra  —  puttir^  than  near  the  foot-hills  —  and  gifing  them 
nearly  enough  to  svqpport  them,  so  that,  with  a  little  exertion 
on  their  part ,  they  nay  be  comfortably  settled  for  making  a 
liYii^,  by  agricultural  pursuits. the  third  year* 


•  •  • 


San  Joaquin  acknowledgs 


wah 


We  were  disappointed  in  finding  that  the  Ci-devant  famous 
-Chow-chil-la.s  dwindled  into  insignificance  in  this  Counoll% 
but  some  othexM  have  been  driven  in  since  by  Capt^  Eoling* 
The  total  is  probably  3000,  and  most  probably  will  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  San  Joaquin  Indians* 

On  the  13th  inst. ,  a  treaty  was  concluded  here  by  Col. 
Barbour.  Indian  Commissioner,  with  all  the  nations  living 
Uttf^AAvi  viniT^a  P4vAr  fi.nH  t>ia  Kk«wee»ah  on  the  sides  .and 


Indian  Treaties,  San  Joaquin  region.  Utl 


and  the  Sierra  and  Taohe  Lake  on  the  ends  —  pri'^^ciples  of  the 
treaty  the  same  as  previeua  ones*    These  are  the  most  numerous 
tribes  we  have  yet  met,  nufii>ering  per  estimate  —  by  the  way 
the  most  soourate  yet  nadf  •^  4120  souls*    Martin,  of  the 
ti>fr»to**no>to^  on  Kir«s*  river  will  be  their  principal  chief. 


countenance 


The  territory  set  apsrt  for  the  Indians  Is  as  follows  •• 
Oommenoing  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot*hills  on  the  Chov^-chil-la, 
runnii^  southeasterly  in  a  strai^t  line  near  along  than  to 

9  • 

Table  Mountains  on  the  San  Joaquin ^  from  thence  a  straight 
line  runs  nearly  in  the  same  direction  hy  the  eastern  base 
of  Lost  Vountain,  a  pilot  knob  on  the  left  bank  of  Kings* 


lands 


line,  the  last  2  rivers  and  Taohe  Lake 


of  the  line  to  points  21  miles  distant  on  the  rivers  Kings*. 


San  Joaqui^.  Fresno,  and  Cho#»chil«*lA,  . 
Daily  Alta  California,  May  29,  1851. 


•  e 


Unidentified  Bancherias  of  the  'Tidar'  [t\ile  r^ion] 
mentioned  in  IliBsion  Books  of  Santa  Cruz  »  San  Antonio, 

and  La  Soledad  MissionB.  Narr.es  in  brackete  indicate  Mission 
books  where  these  rancheria  njiinee  are  mentioned. 

Aeeim  [Santa  Cruz]  • 
Caespeelm  [San  Antonio] 
Chuyat  [San  Antonio] 
Coioehe,  N  of  Soledad  Ifioeion 
Coosica  [Soledad] 

Esetaquel.  Eztaquel,  tlBtaquel.  B  of  San  Antonio  Mission 
Itemtii  [San  Antonio] | 
Guinilch  [Santa  Cruz] 
Japayan  [Santa  Cruz]  , 
Luce  [Soledad] 
Macauelo,  Maauelen.  30  leagues  E  of  San  Antonio  Mission 

Mall  in  [flanta  Cruz] 

Nounou  [San  Antonio] 

Oyanea  [Soledad] 

PeaBsa  or  P&assa  [San  Antonio] 

Qu  it  sat  se ,  [  S  ol  edad] 


it  [Soledad] 
Siguisnil  [Soledad] 
Taiyla.N  of  Soledad  Mission 
Tape  [Soledad] 
TejaB  [Santa  Cruz] 
TeusatBU  [Soledad] 
Tsanecban  [Soledad] 


TucBUctuas  [Soledad] 

Uesas  [Soledad] 
Yaviquii  [Soledad] 
Yyaaoa  [Soledad] 
Yyix:  [Soledad] 


9  other 'rancherias  of  the  tular*  mentioned  in  these  Mission 
Books  are  Yokut ^  and  are  on  Yokut  tribe  li 


UN INDENT IFIBD  TRIBBS 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  (South) 


No-nous  —  So.  part  San  Joaquin  Valley  (vicinity  Kings  Riy?) 


Lihuanhilame 


Quihuame 


Hualo  Vual  "^ 


Chamuasi 


Cutucho 


Capatan 


Scoa«, 


Xayuase 


^/<c 


UVrdCr? 


SoftW  ^^c^  ^^^'^ 


\v4^  (K  !uA  :)t^  vJ*^  4:^^  ^^^  ^H^ 


Vie.-  -^V»X:  -VkWv  -w^ 


W.i.:fe4L*;L 


WA'»-<,ar 


/v>«^- 


^  /'^^-Uj^  JUAA^x^_  JU^vou.^  fX  AvJJ^ 


vAftJ^^^^  ft>-X  KiA«W'  «J*^>w«-' 


W-V^^  /woL-^ —  (La — ^  J(juy? 
1t    -^JL>^  '^^  .ifrr^^-^^^A.-^  . 


Mjiuv^^ 


Va^aJ^w/ 


:A5lt,u;,.        ^    (5M^^.  |j^  \/wji^  <>^  l^w*- 


MooCi,^^  OJl0sX/v.^ 


.  w^vjcJUjcla^^o 


JUtK^^  .V^..:^ -l^mSv  • 


XKy^U:^  "^iKjJl^  «JU-cV   ^  ^^^^^^ 


^LV^S^  w.^^  l^'^tx  ()W^  i^x  }o£^- 


VL^J^^oJfs^^Vftiq. 


^v^^ 


g>j>£itK.->^<)~wv<b^tL:^ 


)i^  Sl>.,..-JUA;:-5l\  ,  V*w^  VC^U;^<W>  wi>Av>j.>i^-  ekaJkP  .i^>V 


1 


IflJLV 


•«r 


V^A^4xj^,W^C^X.,uOv^^-a^      ((\^  O'KO.W  ^^ 


0^-  "^  vCy.ir«»v  ~*~ 


(•p^ 


^  I't^-'-^iLJUova 


I 


r^^y^-A**^  is^ 


$U,t.aJbvUA^U>Cti-*- .uJ:.V^^  ^,^.W.^v«ua^?v^c*^. 


f    i 


BANDS  km  VILLAGES  ON  OR  NEAR  THE  LOWER  PART  OP  RUSSIAN  RIVER 

t 

(Infonmtion  fro«  Prank  Carillo,  a  Healdsburg  Pono)  l^lV 


Kaht-ah-we-chum-rai--Band  and  rancheria  on  SE  side  of  Russian 

Riyer  at  Healdsburg,  near  the  site  of  a 
fomer  lake  ealled  Kaht-to-we .     (This  name 
I  had  previously  obtained  in  1906  in  the 


form  of  Katch-ah-we-chum 


a  in 
i-ai) . 


Yu-go-chum-Hd  — Baid  fonaerly  living  at  or  near  Sebastopo  1  ^«^  ^  ) 


We-shat-tum-rrd  %     ,         .  .    . 

(or  We-shat-chura-rai)— Location  uncertain. 


Sj2x  ~Qjbl>>>- 


^cxXvvjB.  v^  e  f  0  s 


In  1834  I^iar  AmoraBO  founded  the  mission  of  San  Rafael. 
1b  1829  he  made  an  excursion  northward  in  company  with  Jose  Cantua 
"He  earn©  to  the  terotory  of  the  Cainaaeros  tribe  of  IwUans,  i*o 
resided  on  the  river  Qiocoalomi,  the  laaitin  name  of  iki^  is  now 
Santa  Rosa  cre^.     At  the  rocky  point  opposite  the  'old  adobe*,  a 
ndle  and  a  half  from  the  present  town,  he  captired  an  Indian  girl, 
baptised  her  in  the  stream  and  gave  her  the  name  Santa  Rosa.* 
—Robert  A.  Thonjjson:  Historical  &  Descriptive  Sketch  of 

SonoMa  Co.  70,  Phi  la.  1877. 


GALLINOMEROS      {=^AINA!lffiROS) 

(Bancroft,  Native  Races  of  Pacific  States,  Vol 
I,  1874.) 


Tribe  located 


pp.362,  449 


Dwellings 


p.  372 


Chieftainship 


p.  386 


Killing  of  aged 


p.  390 


I 


0  A  L  L  I  K  0  M  E  R  0  S 


Mythology. 


Bancroft,  Native  Races,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  B5-B6,  1875. 


I 


KANGAEOO  RATS  ON  RUSSIAN  RIVER,  CALIFORNIA 


Indians  of  the  Uealds'berg  region  on  Russian 
River  tell  me  that  Kangaroo  Rats  (Dipodomys  calif  or  n  ion  a) 
are  fairly  common  there  and  that  some  years  they  are 
▼ery  abundant.  They  tell  me  also  that  at  times  of 
high  water  hundreds  are  drowned  out  of  their  burrows 
on  the  lowlands  and  carried  away  by  the  current,  taking 
refuge  on  little  islands  in  the  river.  Here  the 
Indian  boys  hunt  for  them,  at  times  killing  large 
numbers.  The  meet  is  excellent  eating,  -ch,,,^ 


I 


STKPiUCM  POTEKS'    OALLIEOUEKO  VOCABOLARy 


-^•'-^kMHri 


(mm  RUSSIAK  RIVER 
SANTA  ROSA  PLAINS 


The   following  Gallinomero  yocabularv  "by  Stephen  Powers 
is  one  of  several  US  rocabularies  by  Powers  "bound  in  ]8ay»''« 

S'crapbook  of  Indiantt=  of  California,  Bancroft  Library. 


Gallinomero  Vocabulary  —  Lower  Russian  River  &  Santa 

,  Rosa  Plains 

(Arranged  after  your  list   of  words) 


^m- 


1.  Man 


2.  Woman 


3.  Boy 

4.  Girl 
5*   infant 


ataboonya 

boonya 

chuboona 

bal^baaiyah 
baiya 

Ootu 

mataweyays 

ootu 


6.  My  father    (said  by  son) 

7.  Ify  father   (said  by  daughter) 
6*  My  mother    (said  b^'  son) 

9.  Uy  mother    (said  by  daughter) 

10.  Ify  husband 

11.  My  wife 

12*  My  son   (said  by  father) 
13.  My  son   (said  by  mother) 
iA.  My  daughter    (said  by  father) 

15*  My  daughter   (said  by  mother) 

16.  brother 

17 •   Greater  brother 

20*  An  Indian 


ahmn,  ahmedde 


owkatchey  (totcheday  motjaer) 


owkataboonya 
owkeyboi,  owkeybai 
owkootu 


owkey  mataweyaye 


nadeh 

bat  eh  nadeh 

ataboonya,  oha  (In  con^O' 

si  ti  on 
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21.  People 


22.  Head 

23.  Kair 
24*  iBoe 
27.  ]fiye 

30 •  Tongue 
35*  Hand 
45*  Toes 
46.  Bona 
47*  Heart 
48.  Blood 
50.  Chief 
52*  Priend 
53.  House 

56.  Bow 

57.  Arrow 

64.  Sky 

65.  Sun 
67*  Star 
68.  Day 


76.  Wind 

79.  Rain 

80.  Snow 

81.  WitB 


atata,  Porno  (in  Pomo  dialect) 
calls cha  white  nan 


shinna 
ha^ 

« 

hoomateh 

hooey 

hibba 


tana 


►u 


lioha 


boat 


achat 


atopte 


acan 


atcha 


shemey 

tsuuh 

baecey 

hada 

Camhun 

mahji 


71.  Xvening    duallato 


82*  Watar     aoa,  ca 

(ca  in  Pomo  dialect) 


84*  Bar tivy  land 


85.  Saa 

86.  River 

87.  Lake 

88.  Valley 


acat* 


b  idacha 

oahto 

ki  (Pomo  dialect) 


92*  Stone, rock     cabah 


96*  Tree 
97.  Wood 
100.  Grass 


eallah 


mooaoo 


cad  eh 


lOl.Pitch  piBa  chome  chadela 

(in  Pomo  dialect) 


105.  I>og« 

10  8.  wolf 
coy eta 

110.  Deer 

118.  Snake 


hiyu 


donay 
baa shah 


moo sal la 


119.  Rattlesnake  mohte 


120.  Bird 


tseeta 


127*  Pigeon    tabata 


ihuajas-wind  blows 

128.  Fish 
bahtaB 

131*  Name 
saytu 

132*  White 

oho 


asha 


chachno 


calls h 


Power  B  Q 


133.  Black 


shalcaa 


136.  Great, large     bata,   ta  (in  composition) 
139.  Small,  little     ootu,  ootugen 
14  0«  Strong        yasich 


142.  Young 

143.  Good 

144.  Bad 

145.  Dead 


147.  Cold 


ootu 


codu,  ah 
bishitoo 
oalla 
catseda 


14  8  •  Warm,  hot  chottan 


149.  I 

150.  Thou 

151.  He 

152.  We 

153.  Ye 

154.  They 

155.  This 

156.  That 


ah,  ahto,  ahta 

anoa ,  meto 

wemo,  weme,  weha,  wehaa 

aya  (?) 

meto 

teh,  wemo 


mamo 


158.  Many , much  I  tied  Jawa 

159.  Who  chaclca?   (interrog) 

(relative  wanting) 


16&*  Kear 
162.  Here 
163     There 
164.   Today 


shehal  (Porno  dialect) 

male,  mahle 

nale 


henta 


li 


f 


H 
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166*  Tomorrow   cadu 


tud4' 


167.  Yes 

168.  Ho 

169.  One 

170.  Two 
171*  Three 
172*  Pour 

173.  Fire 

174.  Six 

175.  Seren 

176.  Sight 

177.  Hine 

178.  Ten 
182.  Thirty 


heo 


teh 


cha 


aoo 


199.  To  loye 


200.  To  kill       mateadtna 


203.  To  go 
204.  To  come 


hoalye 
huoduna 


mesibho 
meta 


tooshuh 


lancha 


latoo 


cometa 
chaeo 


chasuto 


mechasoot 


205.  To  walk  owa&eh  waddtlna 
(same  as  *go*    in  past  & 

future   tenses/ 

206.  To  work  tajelayneke 

207.  To  steal  dapomen 
209^  To  give  ichkana 
211.  To  cry  meeneh 


189.  One  Hundred  chawado 
190  One  thousand   ohawe  (jf) 


191.  To  eat 

193.  To  run 

194.  To  dance 

197.  To  speak 

198.  To  see 


chucha 

pekeina  (chop) 

coha 

kwar  ( say ) 

chadu  na 


165.  Yesterday  hoon 


Powers,  Stephen,  Grail inomero  Vocabulary,  MS,  in  Benjamin 
Hayes'  Scrapbook  of  I  idians  of  California, Bancroft  Library. 

Note:  The  above  vocabulary  is  found  by  comparison  with  a  MS 
by  lowers  to  be  in  his  own  handwriting.  It  is  only  a  part  of 
the  vocabulary  published  in  contributions  to  N.  A.  Ethnology, 
III,  494-502;  the  spellings  in  the  two  vocabularies  are  en- 
tirely different  and  in  several  instances  the  definitions 
themselves  are  different.—  S.R.Clemence,  1917. 


V<Ll  -vv.«.'Vv^i)^x^»-^  ^  s  ttou  t\^<i ,  h,  MvLlll V  V  0  s 


^ 


V 


y 


s 


*Thd  important  tribe  of  thB'Oainameros.  or  'Santa  Roaag* 

had  long  been  at  peace  with  their  neighbors*  but  haying  taken 

upon  themselTes  to  recover  some  horees  stolen  by  the  Sotoyomea . 

we^e  furiously  attacked  by  the  latter  tribe*  who  killed  and 

wouided  a  larg^  number  of  them.  They  appealed  to  Yallejo*  their 

warm 
ally,  and  he  quickly  responded,  defeating  in  a  ham^  fight  and 


driving  back  into  the  Greyser  hills  the  Sotoyomeas  almost  exter- 


minating the  band*  1  treaty  of  peace 


seven  chiefs-followed 
outbreak  and  this  ended  the  Indian  internal  troubles^  Although 
Zaapay.  head  of  the  Yolo  tribe,  and  Tobias*  chief  of  the'Guilioos 
Indians^t  tried  to  stir  up  troubli*"-*- 

Tom  Gregoxy:  History  of  Sonoma  Co*  p.  54,  Los  Angeles,  1911  < 
Historic  Record  Co.  Pubrs* 
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V^OLYCn  Vv;^0<V  C\    -  k^Ul.-'^^'^-VMc   cVjuuw^rt^ 


INDIANS  OK  NORTH  SIDE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY; 

"  The  Indians  living  in  the  valleys  immediately  m   the  north 
shore  of  the  hay,  were  the  Tamales  and  Canimares,  in  Marin  and 


Sonoma  Counties, 


.  The  Canimares  had  large  rancherias 


in  Santa  Rosa  plains,  at  Bodega,  on  Russian  River,  and  in  Petaluma 
and  San  ilafael  valleys.  This  tribe  ,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Capt.  Johi^R.  Cooper,  a  pioneer  of  1824,  were  considered  to 
have  numbered  prior  to  1820,  in  their  different  rancherias, 
not  less  ghan  10,  000  souls.  Hi/hen  Capt.  Cooper  settled  the 
Molino  Vicho  in  Santa  Rosa  Yalley,  in  1834,  there  were  living 
in  his  neighborhood  as  many  as  2000  Canimares. The  Tamalenos 
their  friends  and  neighbors  were  commanded  by  an  old  chief 

Marin."— Taylor,  Calif.  Farmer,  Vol. XIII,  No.4,  March  2,  1860. 
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AUGUST  12,   1905        SEBASTOPOL 


TU-(K)-TUMMyl^H»y  Katch '  -ali-we '  ch 

churn-mi . 


Y/hon  v/alkinr  north  of  tovm  (Sebastopol)  came  to  2  Indians  (father 
and  son)  chopping  Y;ood.       They  had  dug  out  and  cut  do^;m  a  couple  of 
medium  sized  valley  oaks(lohata)  for  which  they  :ivo  paid  $1.50  a 
cord  for  chopping  and  splitting.       Thoy  put  up  about  a  cord  a  day. 
At  noon  I  v/ent  home  wifii   them(a  small  rowdi  hoard  house)  and  ate 
dinner  with  tliem.       This  man  has  a  wife  and  children  and  lives  "/ith 
the  old  chief  Sabastian,  with  whom  I  talked  for  sometime.     Tlie  old  ma 
is  blind.     Thoy  say  their  tribal  name  is  Yu -go-turn- *mi  or  Katch ' - 
ah-we'-  chum-mi  and  that  their  territory  embraces  the  country  from 
Healdsburg  on  Russian  River  south  to  Santa  Rosa  and  Sebastopol. 
The- soij-in-laf/ belongs' to  a  branch  of  the  tribe  named  V/e-shat-tum-mi 
and  formerly  lived  in  Y/alholla^ valley  .       Tliey  gave  me  for  dinner 
some  bread  and  excellent  mutton  stew,  and  some  horrible  substitute  fo 
coffee  '.-/l-iich  v/as  flavored  vdth  Chinese  sandalv/ood.     They  had  no  sugar 
I  gof  from  them  an  incomplete  vocabulary  including  the  names  of  a:  lot 
of  mammals  and  birds  Jind  reptiles  and  trees  and  shrubs  aaid  other 

plants. 

Tlicse  people  live  on  the  Kelly  Ranch.     /Another  Family  lives  on  th 

V/alker  ranch. 
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Jules  Remy,  writing  in  August  1855,  states 

.  ^ ^  from  Sacramento,  »«^^^ 


t ravel in/T  easwX^  met  some  Indians.  Re 
describes  them  as  follows: 

"We  came  upon  a  small  Indian  encanipment, 
composed  of  huts  formed  of  willow  branches  stuck 
into  the  ground,  and  affording  ii!?)erfect  shelter 
from!  the  rays  o>f  the  sun.  These  Indians,  who 
belong  tO)  the  tribe  called  Diggers  by  the 
Californians,,  were  busy  cooking.  They  are  a  silent 
race,  the  women  especially,  who*  besides  are  hideousj 
and  far  from  clean.  The  food  they  were  preparing 
consisted  of  elderberries,  and  of  very  small  flat 
fish  salted  and  dried.  We  saw  an  infant  so 
thoroughly  swaddled  in  turf  that  it  could  stir 
neither  hand  nor  foot.  One  of  the  savages  spoke 
a  little  English.  He  showed- us,  with  a  sort  of 
pride,  a  bottle  of  villainous  brandy,  a  liquor 
which  all  savages  are  too  eager  for,  to  admit  of 
their  being  easily  civilized.  The  arrows  of  these 
Indians  are  adorned  with  feathsrs  and  tipped  with 


.  *• 


2 


Lt.  George  H.  Derby,  writing  in  November 
1849,   states: 

"There  are  two.  rancherias  of  Indians 
upon  the  Sacramento,  one  upon  Butte  Creek, 
three  upon  Feather  River,  and  one  upon  Bear 
Creek  (about  10  miles  above  the  post),  which 

rry  observation.     All  of  these 


under 


under 


'  individuals,  men,  women,  and  children.  1 
was  informed  that  upon  the  Upper  peather  and 
Yuba  Rivers  were  some  two  or  three  thousand 
living  in  the  hills,  but  whether  belonging 
tO)  the  same  tribe  with  those  of  the  valley 
I  could  not  ascertain.   All  that  I  have 
seen  appear  equally  ugly,  harmless,  and 
inoffensive;  but,  being  perfectly  barbarous,  and 
as  I  imagine,  more  from  instinct  than  reason,  th< 
are  liable  to  conmit,  at  any  moment,  some  un- 
expected  outrage,  for  in^iich  neither  themselves 
nor  any  one  else  can  assign  a  reason.* 

Sc?  4?:  pf  15,  1^50.  ^'^-  ^'^5688.  Senatef  &. 


,1 


y 


a  sharp-edged  flint,     fhey  use  these  weapons  to 
kill  the  hares  which  abound  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  Diggers  have  a  large  slit' in  their  ears,  • 
through  which  they  pass  a  stick  decorated  v/ith 
porcelain  beads  or  crockery  of  all  colours.     T}ns 
ornament  gives  a  singijlar  expression  to  the 
countenance.     Among  the  aliments  of  tiiese 
savages  I  observed  a  paste  of  meal,  seeds  of 
conifers,  and  different  sorts  of  not  over-relish- 
ing friuits." 

--Rany  8.nd  Branchley:  Journey  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  City",  I,   14,  1861. 
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In  Septeniber  1849,  Lt.  George  H,  Derby 
atates  there  were  two  rancherias  of  Indians 
on  the  west  bank  of  Sacramento  River,   nesur  the 

jimction  of  Butte  Creek.     The  rancherias  contain- 
ed  about  200,  male  and  female.     He  says:     "They 
subsist,   like  tlioso  already  noticed,  upon  fish 


and  wild  {^apes  in  the  sunnier,   and  acorns  and 

pulverized  grasshoppers  in  the  ^'dnter  season, 

and  appeared  peaceably  enough,  but  very 

disgiisting  to  behold,  being  almost  without 

exception  stark-naJced  and  excessively  filthv," 

— perby  h  Williamson;  (reology  and  Topography 
of  California.   3lst  Cong.lst  Sess.  Senate,  1&. 
Doc.  47,  p.  11,   1850.  . 


In  September  1849,  Lt.  Greorge  H.  Derby  and 
his  party  of  engineers  enc wiped  on  the  southeast 
bank  of  Feather  River,   6  miles  below  junction 
of  Yuba  River,  and  immediately  opposite  Sutter's 
Hock  Farm  (which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  Feather 
River).     Derby  states:     "About  200  yards  above 
the  farm  house  is  situated  a  rancheria  of  Indians, 
some  300  in  number.    This  village  consists  of 
about  20  mud  ovens,  partly  above  and  partly 
below  tho  ground,   with  a  sruill  hole  for  egress 
in  the  side.     They  had  just  coononced  the 
collection  for  their  .winter  stock  of  acorns, 
and  had  many  high  baskets,  containing  probably 
40  or  50  bushels  of  tliis  species  of  provender, 
standing  about.     The/  wo^e  mostly  naked,  and 
kept  up  a  dismal  howling  all  night  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  one  of  their  number  wlio  had 
departed  this  life  on  the  day  previous." 


— Derby  h  Willi  .mson: 
California.  3lst  Cong. 
Doc.  47,  p.  9,  1850. 


(Teolofiy  and  Topo^^aphy  of 
1st  Sess.  Senate,  Ex. 
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Klnklfl     (Win toon  otock): 
Montionod  by  KiTOons  Sc  Hlnggold  of   dlken  KxJ 

podition  in  1841. 
hoy  vrero  encountered  In  tw  placoe  about 
100  miles  Hpart  on  Bnonimonto  River. 
!•     Aur.  31,  1841.     A  nhort  distance  above 

Ifciryj'ville  Buttcs,  ond  doubtleasj^^gaaiin* 

See  i^lkcn,  ?ol.  V.  188,  1845. 
2.     Oct.  10,  1841.     At  head  of  "acrnwento 

Valley.     Doubtless    fintoon  proper. 

Ibid,  242. 


LIMITS  OF  THE  TKIIAJM  TRIBE 


Joe  Brovn  of  Tehaiaa,  who 


-r-i«««-  >•••-• 


»tato8  that  ho  ia   of 


mixed  blood  and  not  an  original  moraber  of  the  tribe,  saya  that 
the  former  territorj'  of  the  tribe  extended  from  near  Redding  on 
the  north  (he  does  not  know  exactly  where)  flouth  along  the  west 
Bide  of  Sacramento  River  to  a  point  locally  known  as  Squaw  Hill 
about  12  miles  south  of  Tehama;  and  that  it  extended  along  ^he 
east  side  of  the  Sacranento  in  a  atrip  only  a  few  miles  wide  -riwce 
i^  abutfidca^'ainst  the  territory  of  tJie  warlike  Nosse. 

He  Bays  that  all  members  of  the  Tehama  Tribe  are  now 
dead  and  that  he  does  not  know  the  proper  name  of  the  tribe. 


i> 
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M.  Camille  de  Roquefeuil,  Coninander  of  the  •Bordelais', 


a  ship  trading  on  the  NW  Coast  and  in 


from  Sept. 


Yoyag 


Monde*   (Paris  1825)  reports  a  comversation  with  Luis 
Arguello  on  the  Great  Valley  of  California  and  its  Indians. 
Roquefeuil  writes  as  follows:  [1:158] 

"I  went  to  the  Preaiidio  in  the  morning  [August  8,  1817] 
and  talked  with  Don  Louis  ,  amorg  other  subjects,  about 
the  interior  of  California  and  the  Indians  who  live 


there. 


leagues 


the  San- Sacramento  Biter  .  which,  like  the  San  Joaquin, 


eni|[)tiei 


The  former  comes  from  the  northeasti 


the  latter  fran  the  southeast.    He  assured  me  that  he 
had  found  7  or  8  tributaries  as  far  as  he  had  gone  up  the  Sa]> 
Sacramento.  This  river  varies  greatly  in  breadth,  its 
bed  being  2  to  3  miles  in 'some  places, and  in  others  re- 
duced to  a  mere  cable's  length  [about  213  yards].     In  the 
rainy  season  it  often  overflows    and  on  either  side  covers 
an  extent  of  flat  country  to  3  or  4  leagues  from  its 
mouth.     This  pa 
by  fish- eat ir^ 


inhabited 


.  The  interior  is  extremely  fertile 
.  .  .  The  savages,  in  spite  of  the  inferiority  of  their 
anns  (  bow  and  arrow)  resist  the  parties  which  the 
Spanish  send  there  at  lor^  intervals.  If  they  learn 


[1&9 


of  their  approach,  they  abemdon  their  villages,  which 

are  almost  always  found  deserted ,  or  occupied  only  by 

the  old  people  who  have  not  the  strer^th  to  flee. 

They  shoot  from  ambuscades  at  their  enemies  and  try  to 

surprise  them.    On  these  incursions   (whose  purpose  is 

usually  to  find  native  deserters  from  the  missions) 

the  Spaniards  rarely  lose  a  man,  their  leather  coats 

protecting  them  from  the  arrows  of  the  savages."— 

Translation,  Camille  de  Boauefeuil.  Journal  d'un 
¥r.,ror,.^  on-f-nny  A\y  MonH«.  1:158-159.  Paris  1823» 


Win.  laaao  Justin,  who  ome  to  California  in  1845, 
H«oolleotion»  given  to  the  Bancroft  Lit)raxy,  telle 
engagement  which  Col.  Tiemont  h-  4  with  the  Indians 
the  Sacramento  Ril»er. 


in 


of  s& 
of 


In  the  spring  of  1846  *  a  man  oaied  Julie:  had  »  3 

ranch  about  30  or  40  miles  H    gf  Sill  ic  Liweon's  rancnl 
on  what   is  now  called  Cottonwood  Creek.     His  cattle  and 
hogs  were  running  round  and  annoying  the  Indians  by  eat- 
ing up  the  food.     The  Indians  determined  to  get  rid  of 
Juliet  aid  told  him  to  go,  but  he   told  thftm  thb t  by  writ- 
ing on  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  leaf  and  blowing  it  away,  hs 
oould  get  all  the  white  men  he  wanted.     His   threats  were  of 
no  avail".     He  was  told  to  leave  or  he  would  be  killed. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  night ^he  left  and  made  his  way  to 
Sill  &  Lawson's  where  Capt.  T^'^'mont  was  at   the   tims  with 
the  U.S.Exploring  party.     The  settlers  and  those   of  Premont's 
party  that  desired,   started  out  after    the  Indians.     We  h»d     <^\ 
&  slight  brush  v.ith  them,  and  easily  defeated  then.     Capt. 
Fremont  in  the  engagement  c&me  near    losing  his  life.     When 
we  arrived  at  Julienne  Bench  on  the  Sacramento  River,   the 
Indians  quickly  formed  themselves  into  a  line  of  battle, 
but  as  soon  as  we  got  within  rifle  shot,    they  began   to  fall 
apart-,    their  arrows  thrown  against  us  wen?  harmless  on 
account  of  the  distance.     Th^   took  fright  and  run.   Some 


n 


made    for   the  river  but  the  majority  took  the  plains  near         (3| 
the   foothille.     Kit  Car  son  and  tjae  Delaware  Indians  \yho  were 
with  Fremont  followed  those  rho  took  the  plains,  and  being 
mounted,    they  literO-y  tomahawked  their  way  through  the 
flying  Indians.     The  rest  of  the  party  stationed  themselves 
on  the  bank  o.''  the  river  aud  kept  up  a  continued  fire  on  the 
Indi&ns  nho  had  gone   into   the  river  and  were  swirruriing  acroes. 
The  Indians  killed  wao  somewhere  betvifeenfioo  and  700  by  (5 

actual  count.     I  ajn  speaking  of  those   killea  on  land  as  we 
oould  not  count   those  killed  in  the   river,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  there  v;ae  fully  200  or  300  more." 

Justin,  Wm.  Isaao*     Recollections  of  Sarly  Bays  in  Calif., 

MS,  pp.   3-5,  Bancroft  Library,  1080 
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NBffiS:  OF  IW  IMS 


SACRiWBNTO    V/LLiY 


A 


John  A.  Sutter  in  his  Diary  of  Events  from  1845-8 
gives  the  following  names  of  Indians  who  worked  at  Sutter's 
Fort  or  who  came  ther^^  for  one  reajson  or  another. 

Agustin  (Muiuelumna) ,   146 
Aranaj 


Antonio  (Chief  of  Sewamaaay) .  72,  85 


•■•-^•i 


Ben j  ainin  (Ale  aide}- ,  158 

Boile,  4 

Butchl,  201 

Carlos  (Chief  of  Tawalemneys) ,  66 

Chalabeage  (Chief  of  gishimo) ,  82 

Chate,  82 

Chenuo,  4 

Chipcha,  4 

Chulte.  Chulty,  68.  164 

Chupuhu.  201,  70 

Comock,  59,  85 

Comelio  (Chief  of  Tawed emneye),  56 

Cornelius  (Chief  of  Solionomney ' s) .  56 

Dolosia,  4  ;  Dolosheye  (Sagavacumne) .  120,  164 

Dolohuik,  77 

Dolojue,  4 

Domaoh  66 

Dyonilo  (Svwamenev  alcalde),  59.  72,  80,  95 

Bnil,  4 


Felipe,, 95 

Florio  C^kissimnev  chief) ,  56 

Gasto  (Oche  J  amncY)  .  113 

Guadalupe,  108 
Guillermo.  69 
Guyuoas,  82 

Harbii^  (Chief  of  Lapotatocme^) 
Helleno  (Hujuelepmey).  ,68,  93, 


Halueige,  70 

Hashty,  77 

Henriques  (Sololopttj^v) .  104 

Hinc oy  (Wapomne^  chief) ,  59 

Holga,  82 

Hockmula  (Sagavacunini) .  120 

Homobono,      6,8, 77,,  8^: 

Rua,  104 
Huguisha,  4 
Hutchumney,  63,  82 
Joaquin  Qfajuelemnev) .  69 

Ignacio,  85 

Jos^  Jesus  (Chief  of  Chapesiiangy) .  94,  95,  99 

Larabacca,  Hock  chief 

Lanchess  (Wet2a),4 

Leska,  95 

Lorenzo,  85 

llarcelino,  85 

Maximo,  66,  134 

liayan  (Chief  &  Alcalde),  59,  66,  82 


Nerio  (Bhief  &  ilcalde),  59,  66,  74,  77 

OiU,  211 

Olel,  9 

Oloi  (aiaijh  chief) .  197 

Olirapio.  108,  141     . 

Omise*  95 

Otuth  (Bushonev)  >  80 

P^lino  (Walayonme  ?),  211  . 

Paohata  (Mewutchumne  chief) >  106,  180,  188 

Palaite,  4 

Pamela,  178 

Petok.  (chief  &  alcalde)  59 

Pollok,  88 

Poltok,  66   ,  Poltoth,  66 
Polio,  82 

* 

Puiiago,  164 

Remfio,  70 

Raymundo  (LakiaeiinneY  chief),  56,  99 
Rufino  (MojuelunqeY  chief),  4 
Sagaki  (GotaDlanimee  chief) ,  94 
Sholapay,  4 


l* 


[I 


^ 


,f 


Sholsia,  9 


^ — w  — ^  — ,1^^   «. 

Shulule,  Shuldl^  (YueumneY  chief) ,  61  66, 


77 


Sipaqr*  4 

Skyuse  chief,  70 

Sopay,  4 


y 


Tlalochay,  173 

Toiko,  6^ 

Tokolohi  (lanchero),  5 

Tomcha,  9 

Ualama  A 

Uequele,  95 

Wakole,  88 

Walaahby  (girl),  5 

Witchin  (Olaah  chief) ,  197 

Wubul  (Uotume  chief) ,  66 

Yatchie,  96 

Yaeiinae  (Hua'e  wife),  104 

Yco^t,fai^l  of  Willi  tribe),  120 

Yble,  (Secumn^v  chief),  4,  56,  Pi 

ZluA,  68i^ 


•»*w» 


154,  178 


Diary  of  Events  frorr  1845 


MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Library,  1881. 


Richard  Brintloy  Hinds,  tf  the  British 
Exploring  Ship  Sulphur ^  records  in  1837  that 
the  Indiana  along  the  Rio  Sacremento  "hare  a 
▼ery  pemioieui  habit  of  lighting  their  firea 
at  the  bases  [of  the  Talley  oaks];  and  as  thej 
naturally  select  the  largest,  it  was  really  a 
sorrowful  sight  to  behold  numbers  of  the 
finest  trees  thus  prematurely  and  wantonly 
destroyed*  ** 

Willis  Linn  Jepson.  The  Silra  of  California, 
p.  209,  Berkeley,  1910* 


l^^C^_   ^.   .^w^..-^-A 
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INDIAN  TILLAGE  DJSTBOYHD  BY  SUTTER  NEAR  JUNCTION  OP  FEATHER 

AH)  SACRIMENTO  RIVERS 

Br.  J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks  in  his  book  four  Months  Aaong 

^hft  Gold.Pindara  in  Altft  naliforni a (London  1849)  states 

that  when  engaged  in  gold  mining  in  1348  in  the  American 

River  country  he  was  visited  by  e  trepper  named  Joe  White 

who  told  him  of  the  destruction  by  Captain  "Outter  of  an 

Indian  rancheria  on  Sacramento  River.   It  seems  that  one 

night  some  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  Sutter's  party 

had  been  driven  off  by  Indians.  Discovering  this  in  the 

morning.  Captain  »^utter  led  his  men  up  the  river  where 

about  8  miles  from  camp  they  came  upon  an  Indian  village 

which  they  believed  to  be  the  home  of  the  Indians  in 

question,  -but  the  Indians  had  left. 

"Determined  not  to  be  foiled,  the  party  set  to  work 
to  demolish  the  village.  The  construction  of  the  Indien 
houses  rendered  this  an  easy  task,  but,  to  complete  it, 
fire  was  requisite.  No  sooner  had  the  smoke  risen  from 
the  kindling  wood,  than  their  ears  were  saluted  with  a  dismal 
yell  from  a  little  densely- wooded  island  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  up  the  stream.  Starting  out  in  all  directions  from 
the  high  grass  and  underwood,  appeared  a  crowd  of  squaws 
with  their  children,  who  gave  whoop  after  whoop,  and,  brand- 
ishing boughs  of  trees,  imprecated  curses  upon  the  destroyers 
of  their  rsncheria."  (p. 112) 

On  a  later  page  (175)  it  is  stated  that  the  destroyed 
village  was  near  the  junction  of  Feather  River  with  the 
Sacramento. 


INDIANS 


SAGRAIIKHTO  TiLLET 


William  Heath  DaTit,  vho  liTed  in  California  frot 
1831-09,  was  in  oomand  of  the  little  fleet  which  carried 
Capt.  John  A.  Sutter  Sid  his  equipnent  for  settlement, 
up  the  Sacramento  River  in  ld39.    He  gives  the  followii^ 
notes  on  the  Indians  of  the  valley:  •» 

"Ve  left  Terba  fiuena  on  the  9th  of  August,  1859. ... 
for  the  Sacramento  Tallej,  concerning  which  there  was  but 
little  known  at  that  time.     It  had  no  inhabitants  but 
Indianft,  many  of  whom  were  Mission  Indians  who  had  left 
as  the  Missions  became  impoverished  and  located  there. 
They  ratumed  to  their  former  uncivilised  life,  makiog 
occasional  visits  to  the  different  f^chos  to  steal  horses 


17 


The  last  aftemoos  wi 
Sacramento  Citr.  and 


18 


banks 


some  seven  or  ei^t  hundred  Indian*,  sten^  women  and  childrsik 
ie  prepared  ourselves  for  an  attack,  but  our  fears  proved 
groundless.    They  came  off  to  our  anchorage  in  laiige  nuoi- 
bers  in  canoes  made  of  tules.* 

Cavih  landed  Capt.  Sirt^ter    at  the  lunotion  of  the 
American  and  Sacramento  rivers,  and  ^headed  his  two  vessels  U.i2^ 

r 

As  they  moved  away  Capt.  Suttor  ccave  them 


for  Terba  Buena.  As  they  move 

a  parting  salute  of  nine  guns: 

*As  the  report  of  the  gpns  and  the  echoes  died  away, 

the  camp  of  the  li  ttle  party  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
Indians* 

In.  Haath  Davis,  Sixty  Years  in  Calif,  1831-89,  17-19. 

San  Prancisoo,  1689. 
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INDIANS  OP  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 


In  1850  Adam  Johnson,  Indian  Sub-Agent,  traveled 
through  Sacramento  Valley  and  visited  lO  tribes,  as  follows: 

'Hocks.     Located  upon  Hock  Farm,  near  old  residence 
of  Capt.  Sutter;  80  to  100. 

' Yubas >     At  or  near  junction  of  Yuba  with  Feather; 

about  180.  - 

•  0-lip«pa3.     On  Feather  River,  about  32  miles  abova 

mouth;  about  90  or  100. 

'Bogas.     Short  distance  above  O-lJD-las.  opposite 

% 

sidft  of  river;  about  70. 

Ho-lil-li-pah.    Base  of  Mts,  near  Feather  River; 

about  150. 

Bnkins.     Butte  Greek,  near  Neal»B  rancho;  80. 
'  Ma-chuck -naa.     In  the  valley  near  Potter* s  rancho; 90. 

'  Cush-nas .     In  the  mts.  on  South  Yuba;  about  600. 

Tiitfgis.     Also  in  the  mts.  above  headwaters  of  Butte 
Creek;  number  unknown. 


Kim-sus.  Also  in  mts.  near  Taeus  tribe;  number 


unknown. 


History  of  Sutter  Co.  by  Im.H. Chamberlain  & 


Harry  L.Wells,  Oakland,  IS,  1879. 


INDIANS  OF  SACRAJilENTO  VALLEY 


General  Bidwell  locates  the  villages  in  what  is  now 


Sutter  Co.  as  follows; 


'Yubas,  where  Yuba  City  is  now  situated,  numbering 


fran  100  to  125. 


k> 


•Saahums.  located  ^  Shan^ai 
between  Yuba  City  and  Hock  Farm. 


Hocks .  located  near  Sutter's  residence,  was  the 


largest 


Tukuliaes 


* Olashes .  located  about  1  mile  above  Nicolaus,  on 
the  west  bank  [Feather  River]. 

No  permanent  villages  were  located  on  the  eastent 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  on  account  of  the  lands  being 
subject  to  overflows.     There  were  no  other  tribes  in  Sutter 
Co.  although  the'Colusi.  'Coptis .  Villys .  and'Kymatins 
ranged  through  the  country  around  the  Buttes. 

% 

In  Yuba  Co.  on  the  site  tff  Marysville,  was  a  village 
of  Indians  called  the^Memals.     It  was  of  good  siza  and 
populated  by  about  100  Indians.    When  Cordua  settled  there, 
86^  of  than*  Ii?dians  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yuba 
(in  ISIS). 

The  TcBMShas  were  located  a  little  above,  on  the  east 


Indians  of  nBacramento  Valley    2 


\ 


side  of  Feather  River,  but  not  immediately  on  the  hanke. 
The  distaDce  frcm  the  mouth  of  Yuba  River  was  about  2  miles. 


and 


The'Honcute  were  located  on  east  bank  of  Feather 


River  just  below  mouth  of  Honcut  Greek,  and  ccraprised  about 


150. 


through 


Browns  Valley  region,  im  little  villages  with  one  principal 
village,  were  a  lew^e  number  of  Indians  with  no  particular 


tribal  nane* 


Indians 


living  between  the  Bear  and  Yuba  Rivers,,  and  one  large  tribe. 


louwtry 


Indians  and 


lax^age  from  the  Marysi 
Their  chief  stole  some 


of  Gen,  Sutter*s  cattle  in  1841,     Sutter  pursued  him  and 
retook  them  after  a  fight  in  which  no  one  was  killed.   (This 
was  on  bank  of  Yuba,  a  few  miles  above  Marysville). 

-History  of  Sutter  Co.  by  W,H. Chamberlain  &  Harry  L. 
Wells,  Oakland,  13,  1879. 


BATTLE  BBTVBBN  TWO  TRIBES  OF  T^IAtlS 
FEATHER  RIVER,     CALIFORNIA 


Ihile  at  Strii^owi,  "on  the  Sdutli  Fork  of 
Feather  River,  aJ)out  125  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento 
(Jity«,  in  1853,  Silas  Weston  witnessed  a  battle  between 

0 

two  tribes  of  Iniians,  which  ho  describes  as  fellows: 


'During 


fc\:^t 


I^  is  to  take  place  about  T  miles  from  this  village, 
/R>etween-2  tribes  of  Indians,  to  settle  a  difference  that 


has  existed  sometime  between  them,    me  place  lor  t;ne 
contest  has  been  agreed  upon  and  staked  off  by  the  parties; 
it  is  in  a  ravine,  through  which  flows  a  stream  of  beauti- 
ful water,  on  either  side  of  which,  on  the  sloping  grounds, 
the  coinbatants  are  to  take  their  stand. 

The  mode  of  warfare  practiced  amoi^  the  tribes  of 
these  wilds,  is  wholly  unlike  that  adopted  by  civilized 
nations.    The  bow  and  arrow  is  the  only  weapon  used,  which 
they  handle  with  surprising  dexterity.     Instead  of 
suoinoning  to  the  conflict  all  their  able  bodied  men,  each 
tribe  selects  12  of  its  best  warriors,  who  alone  enter  the 
field,  and  engage  in  the  bloody  strife,  while  their 
respective  people  remain  as  spectators  at  a  prq)ar  distance. 

often  cheering  on  their  archers  with  yells  and  the  f/ar-hoop. 


as  the  battld  goes  on* 

As  may  well  be  ettpposed,  on  this  oocasion*  the 
hdax1>8  of  all  concerned  will  mall  with  painful  anxiety 
and  suBpflnae^  until  the  contest  shall  hare  bean  deeidedt 
for  the  strangest  feature  of  all  in  their  mode  of  warfare, 
is  found  in  thair  treatment  of  the  vanquished  —the 
TictoriouB  tribe  bears  off  as  booty,  all  the  f  amale  portio 
of  the  conquered  one,  that  it  may  at  let^th  become 
eactinct.* 

—  Silas  Weston:  ?our  Months  in  the  Mines  of 

California,  31-S2,  1854.  Refyised  ed. 


'/ 


SLAUGHTER  OP  IKDIA!IS  HEAH  AUBURH  &  AT  KELLTS  BiR 


Auburn^in  May  [1853] 


writes  as  f  ollom 


*1he  Indians  fear  a  few  days  past  hare  been  Tery 
troublesoae*  Some  miles  distant  from  Aubuxn  the  miners 
hare  had  several  skixtnishes  with  them,  and,  it  is  report«^ 

4 

have  killed  2  or  3,  which  has  inspired  them  with  feelings 
of  revenge*    ^ey  sometimes  kill  or  steal  mules  and  oxen 
belongixig  to  teaznsters  and  others,  goierally  makir^  their 
onsets  at  midni^t,  and  of  late,  in  some  instanses,  have 
atten^ted  to  take  the  lives  of  their  white  neighbors*    ¥e 
are  hsrpt  in  censtaz^  fear,  especially  ni^ts,    lest  the 
red  man  should  pierce  as  with  arrors,  which  are  usually 
sharply  pointed  with  glass  or  stone,  or  with  uplifted 


tomahosk  and  drawn  scalp ing-knife,  make  a  precipitate 


Indian  warfare, 


i^ut  6  miles  below  this  place,  four  nights  since. 


an  Indian  shot  an  arrow  into  a  mule  that  was  grasii^  near 
its  owner's  tent,  which  pierced  through  the  heart,  the 
point  coming  out  «i  tl^  ^posits  side*     On  the  same  ni^t, 
and  near  the  same  place,  Mr*  C — ,  a  gentleman  who  came  to 
this  country  in  coogMuiy  with  the  writer,  supposes  an 


Attaek  would  have  been  mada  upon  him,  had  not  tha  growling 
and  larking  of  hia  larga,  faithful  dog  caaaad  tha  anoy 


to  daaiat* 


dfl^  last  waak  a  taamator  haing  alona,  vaa 


attadcad  hy  aeraral  of  thaaa  aona  of  tha  foraat,  aran  a1 
mid-day,  about  midway  batwaan  this  Tillaga  and  a  plaea 
8  milaa  distant,  callad  Kally^a  Bar.  The  ataalthy  foaa 
conceal  ad  thansalvea  behind  aoma  larga  traea,  irtiera  tha; 
ii»itad  until  ha  came  v^^  t^en  a  rollay  of  arrova  ware  i^ 
ad  c^on  hia,  thraa  of  i^ioh  tool:  affaet,  ona  in  hia 
haad,  anothar  in  his  ahouldor,  and  tha  third  in  hia 

m 

thi^,  which  brou^t  him  almost-  sonaelaaa  to  the  ground 


ffo 


^  Hi* 


>  rob  him,  but  just  than  a  cm  a 
who  fright  anad  them  aeaa^.    It 
tha  wound  upon  hia  head  would 


but  the  writer  learned 


thou^t 


ravengaful  annqyers  night 


li^borhood. 


past 


approaching  the  third  tent  from  my  own  by  one  of  its 
oceopants  who  happened  to  be  up.     As  soon  aa  h( 


had  mada 


9 

the  diacoveiy,  he  roused  from  sleep  two  other  fellow- 
lodgers,  seised  his  rarolrBrs  and  &  wall  loaded  rifla« 


dashed  out.  and  fired  upon  the  en€Dry< 


monent  his 


two  comradea,  anned  with  their  rifles  and  rafQlTan 

joined  him,  when  a  spirited  chase  conmenced,'    The 


3 


Indians  retreated  to  the  wood,  pursued  by  the  men,  bat 


returned 


Sodians* 


heard  that  tha  mines  at  Kellya  Bar 


Imerican  River  ware  mora  profitable  than  those  at  M)urj 
Veston  ani  a  conjianion  started  out  for  that  place.    Bei 
obliged  to  pass  al«ig  tha  road  where  the  Indiana  had 
attacdtad  the  teMSter,  th^  took  care  to  arm  thaos  elves 


wall.    Yestim  ccn 
had  heard  aeveral 


F 


•Before  readiing 


oaalsMnt  had 


discovared  in  a  by-placa  a  day  or  two  previous,  only 
about  5  miles  distaxt  from  Kelly's  Bar,  and  that  tha 
miners  from  that  plaaa,  had  dacidad  to  surprise  than  at 
an  early  hoar  this  mining,  and  to  give  than  a  chastise- 
ment they  would  not  soon  forget. 

Kellv's  Bar  is  a  maaH  village  composed  almost 


and  situated  on  the  main  road 
foric  of  the  American  Rivar. 


After 


« 

arrival,  wa  aoon  learned 


iditicn  that  Ymd  bean  fitted  out  against  the  Indiana 
it  consisted  of  23  your«  men,  all  well  armed  each  with 
a  bowia  knife,  a  short  gon  and  a  pair  of  6  barreled 
rarolvingpiatols,  so  that  the  coc^ai^  could  fire  more 


If 


than  200  times  withoat  stopping  to  re*loacL 

At  oarlj  divn  the  resolute  0(xa^9xsj  stcurted  on  their 
dtetructire  ema)i«  10  of  than  on  males «  and  the  ronainihs 
12  on  foot*    ?oor  Indians!  little  did  they  drena  this 
momingy  as  the  sun  rose  and  greeted  th«n,  of  the  avful 
storm  that  was  about  to  burst  upon  them!    The  mimrs 
generally  stttpended  their  usual  labor  this  morning,  and 
we  found  them  anxiously  waiting  to  learn  the  result  of 
the  ei^edition* 

^    At  length  while  wf  £riend,  several  others  and  nysel: 
were  sitting  in  a  store,  eom'ersing  upon  the  abscrbisg 
topic  of  the  momiqgt  three  of  the  party  returned  and 

As  they  came  in.  eat^  held  in  his  hand 


entered  the  room. 


victory  consisting  of  a  ssxlU  bundle 


and  arrosst  frcm  the  ends 
2  or  3  scalps* 


<i»U 


dai^ing  down. 


^e  young  m€n  gave  an  accoxznt  of  the  angagement, 
1  which  it  app  aam  that  the  Indians  occt:$ied  a  ravin 
/be  midst  of  the  wood,  rendered  by  natwe  vary  retir 
)g  overlooked  by  several  hills*  Little  past  sunrise 
party  reached  and  ascended  one  of  the  hills^  behind 
»h,  was  the  enermr;  and  when  near  the  top  halted,  whes 


examined 


y.^t- 


•;K{* 


Soon  they  passed  over  and  dashed  down  the  hill-side  unti 

within  a  proper  distancett  i^en  thev  horriadlT  camnenoed 

the  work  of  destruction. 


At  the  time,  the  Indians  were  at  their  momir^  meal 
but  were  alaimed  by  one  of  their  number,  who,  nhile  gettiji 
water  from  a  brodc  at  a  short  distance  from  their  rude 
dwellings,  discovered  the  ♦pale  faces*  as  thay  came  in 


1 


t  all  the 


sight  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  In  a 
males  strong  enoi:^  to  wield  the  bow  and  arrow,  instantly 
saatdied  them  up,  arranged  themselves  a  short  distaice 
in  front  of  their  enclosure,  which  was  surrounded  by 
palisades,  or  a  sort  of  wiokerwork  fence,  and  hurled 
shosers  of  arrows  at  their  assailants;  so  nimbly  did  they 
use  their  bws ,  that  often  eadi  had  two  arrows  on  the  way 
at  the  same  time,  vSiile  our  man  were  pourii^  upon  them 
a  most  deadly  fire* 

Bat  the  contest  was  unequal  ^the  poor  red  man 
had  no  chance  for  effectual  resistance  -  the  balls  cut 
down  many  of  tham,  T»hile  the  distance  prevented  most  of 
their  arrows  from  readiing  our  men*  Iftifortunately,  during 


engagement,  their  women  and 


everal  wounded 


shri^^s  and  groans 


ball 


The  battle  lasted  about  30  minutes,  during  which 
time  1*e  Indians  displayed  great  courage  and  did  not  yield 

* 

thoqgh  death  stared  them  full  in  the  face,  until  their 
#ii^  hid  fallan,  when  they  ceased  firir^,  and  retreated 


r 
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Our 


lip  "ttie  hill  on  tha  oppoalta  side  of  the  ravine, 
pursued  than  a  short  distanoe  end  shot  several,  caosii 
then  to  tall  badnmrde  down  the  hill*  Than  with  theii 
hoirie  kr^ives  they  passed  eroiaid  among  the  wounded  azjd 
slain,  and  where  life  had  not  beoraie  eoctinctt  thay  eac 


tinguished 


Bat  1  forebear:  what  followed  is 
any  bat  a  savage  mind  to  contetqplati 
len  and  childran  plead  hard  for  thai 


young  men  did  not  wish  to  l3«m 


the  younger  women  offered  t 
return,  if  they  would  spare 


and  thev  n»de  than  understmd 


that  they  woi^ld  not  ham  them  • 
'^^'       During  the  ei^agamant,  about  30  of  the  Indians 

trA  Ir-illad.   and  tiaarlv  ae  manv  oth€rs  wounded.  1^1  Q 


and  they  but  slightly. 


^ppy  to  siQr 


of  the  conduct  of  the  young  victors,  especially  those  acts 
of  crueilty  perpetrated  uqpon  the  woiinded  after  the  enenqr 
had  fled«    But  of  late  the  Indians  have  coBtnltted  so  many 
depredatiom ,  that  the  miners  have  become  strongly  incense 
against  them,  and  hence  it  is  unsafe  to  say  much  against 
the  uncivilised  treatment  they  received  this  morning.  • 


\ 


heard 


Indian 


Bar 


s 


Indians,  he  stopped  at  a  public  house  called  the  •Missouri 
House^*    Ihile  there  a  man  told  him  that  the  winter  Before 
he  and  40  others  free  one  of  the  Western  States  started 
for  California  across  the  plains.     After  going  a  few 
hundred  miles,  they  encountered  such  sevar^^  cold  that 


and  wait  for  Hilder 


llieir 


encaD9( 


i^oM  <r..  * 


made 


Indians  and 


Everything  was 


peaceable  till  after  a  few  weaks.  when  several  cases  of 


sicdcness 


Indians  believe  that  the  new  comers  had  poisoned 
so  enraged  the  Indians  that  oiie  night  they  made 


terrible  onslaught 


¥ith  a  resolve  Ho  shoot  dosm  eveiy  Indian  they  should 
meet  with*,  they  set  out  for  California.    Their  first 


deed  in  elocution  of  this  resolve-,  on  arrivinf^  in  Califor- 
nia, was  to  shoot  a  little  Indian  girl  as  she  sat  upon  a 


f  ■  log.     •Previous  to  this,  the  red  man 

no  serioas  trouble;  but  this  wanton,  barbarous  act  pex^petni 
•d  iJ^OQ  th»  iiviocent  for  the  sins  of  those  living  more  thaii 
1000  miles  distant,  was  what  first  stimulated  the  Califomi 

Indians  to  maka  war  upon  the  miners.* 

— Silas  Weston:  Four  Months  in  the  Mines  of  California,! 

9-14,  1854.     Revised  ed. 


VXA^*-"  > 


While  living  at  Marysfille  during  1861-1854,  Mrs.D.B. 


Ind 


rancheria:     "We  visited  Yuiba  city,  situated  about  half  a  mile 


bank 


It  may  not  be  amisB  to  say  that  Yuba  city,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  houses,  ha»  been  removed  to  Marysville. 

Ther©  is  however, an  Indian  rancheria  existing  there,  whirft 

7 

draws  many  visitors  to  the  spot.     fil49]l  .  •  .  in  Indian  ranche- 
ria consist*  of  a  number  of  hut«>  constructed  of  a  rilf-woriE 
or  frame  of  small  poles,  or  saplings  of  a  conical  shape,  cow- 
ered with  grass;,  straar,  or  tule,  a  species  of  rush)  .   .  .The 
hut»  are  sometimes  fifteen  feet  im  diameter  at  their  bases. 


and 


inhabit 


making 


call 


bread).     To  render  it  short-  and  ridi,  they  mashed  wp  angle 


worms,  and  put  in  it. 


•      • 


.The  little  babies  are  beauties. 


Their  mothem-  learn  them  to  swim,  as  soom  as  an  old  duck  does 

They  build  little  pen«^  at  the  brink  of  the 


young, 

thatHil 


streaniy 


put  them  ira,  and  keep  them  there  half  the  time.       .   .   .They 


and 


•ting  sticks  the  size  of  the  little  f inger. .  During 


process 


•   • 


.the  whole  side  of  the  head  and  face  is  terribly 


ihaml 


>'• 


ity  to  ac 


iate  three  hundred  persons;  the  entrance  to 


which  is  an  aperture  of  just  sufficient  size  to  admit  a  man' s 


body  when  bent  double 


In  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  another 


and,  except  by  these  two  openings 


light  can  be  admi 


tl&l] 


Bates:  Four  Years  om  Pacif  .Coast, 
Bd.  149-154,  1868.] 


1857.     tSth 


iVjr    CSomplete  account  of    the  Indians  of*  this 


rancheria,  Ibid 


.  11149-1663 . 
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INDIAN  RANCHERIA,  OALIP. 


WviJU^ 


Whild  living  at  Marysvillo  during  1851-1854,  Mrs  D.B. 
Batas  z'i^&a  the  following  accou  t  of  a  visit  to  an  Indian 
rancharia:     "We  visited  Yuba  city,   aituated  about  half  a 
mile  from  Maryaville,  on  th^  opposite  bank  of  the  Faathor 
River.     It  may  not  be  afda*  tc  statcthat  Yuba  city,  with  th^ 
exception  of  tlires  or  foiir  h(  uses,  has  been  ranoved  to 
Maryeville.     Thore  is,  however,  an    Indian  ranchoria  exiatr 
ing  thoro,  which  draws  many  visiters  to  the  spot. [149]    .   ..-.^ 
An  Indian  rariolieria  consists  of  a  number  of  huts,  oon«truct- 
ed  of  a  rib-work  or  frame  of  siaall  poles,  cr  saplings  of  a 
conical  chape,  covered  with  rjrajaB,  straw,  cr  tule,  a  si^ecies 
of  rush.  '/?hich  grows  to  the  height  cf  five  or  six  feet.  The 
huts  aru  BorietiLaea  fifteen  feet  in  diametor  at  their  baoe*^ 
ard  the  nurnuer  of  them  grouped  togatlier  vary  according  to 

the  nurribor  cf  the  tribe  v/hich  inhabit  them.   [1501 

Tho-c  place  entire  dependonce  oB  nature's  bounty  for 
support.     If  the  crop  of  acorns  fails,  or  the  rnruntain  ,. 
atreans  send  not  forth  their  usual  schcols  of  fish,   -  snails 
wonns,  roots,  and  incocts,  furnish  food  with  .ihich  they  ap- 

« 

pease  Uiq  gnawings  of  hunger.     Th^^re  is  a  kind  cf  grass  in 
^  -  the  valleys  the  Indians  eat,    that  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  nutrrtioua.     In  the  season  of  this  grass  I  have  seen 


numbers  of  tiiem  all  cut  foedin^  like  cattle.     The  children 
all  go  naked.     This  grass  has  a  tendency  to  increase  their 
oixiinary  dimensions;  and  you  will  often  hear  it  remarked, 
as  one  makes  his  appearance,   ^Tliere  comes  a  little  grass- 


fed.^    We  saw  them  ruaking  tlioir  acom  bread  (pam  they  call 
[151]  bread).     To  render  it  short  and  rich,   thoy  rnashed  up 
angle -worms,  and  put  in  it.     Aftar  baking  it,   -  which  they 
did  by  making  nn  excavation  in  the  earth,  and  building  a  fire 
therein;  when  the  earth  naa  sufficiently  heated,   they  scrap- 
ed put  the  ashes,  put  in  the  bread,  and  ooverod  it  over  with 
hot  ashes,   -  they  gonercusly  inaistod  upon  our  oatin^^  a  piec^. 
The  keenness  of  our  appetites  7<ao  conaiderably  ropresssd, 
however,  by  witnessing  the  ceverul  eiiplo^Tnonts  of  the  tribu. 
One  old  squaw  was  rolioving  hor  husbuiid'a  hoad  of  a  score  of 
verrriin,  which  she  atd  with  an  apparent  relish.     Sha  practised 
however,   the  principle  of  self-abnegation  to  perfection,  by 
occasi  nally  tossing  some  of  the  finest-looking  ones  down  his 
throat,  for  which  he  smacked  his  thanics  with  apparem.t  aest. 
The  hair  on  the  he^ads  of  the  chiefs  is  all  dravTn  up,  a>id  tied 
in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  hf;ad,  and  omwrjon'ied  with  feathers. 
The  squaws*  heads  look  like  pitch-mops;   the  hair  is  very  thicks 
coarse,  and  black,   a.'id  cut  square  round  the  hoad.     No  part  of 
the  forehead  is  visible;     the  hair  falls  tc  the  eye-brows. 
They  have  jt^t-black  eyes;  and  some  of  them  havj  a  dacjcodly 
pleasant  expression  with  tha  eye.     The  little  babies  are  beau- 
ties.    Their  mothers  learn  them  to  a«im,  as  soon  as  tJi  old  ducl^ 
does  her  [15E]  young.     TTaey  build  little  pens  at  t-ie  brink  of  ^ 
the  river,   so  that  the  currant  caiitiot  cauTy  th-^m  down  stream, 
put  them  in,  and  keep  them  thero  half  the  time.     They  are 
really  amphibious.     They  have  a  cruel  custom  of  piercing  the 


ears  cf  thoir  infanta,  and  inserting  Bticke  the  sizs  of  the 
little  fin^'er.     During  thtj  prccesa  of  thre  bofcutifying  the  lit 
infantf,  th-j  whol-^  E.Ida  of  the  head  and  face  ie  terribly 
Bft'ollon.  c.nd  the  child  must  suffer  inconeoivably;  but  bettar 
for  thorn  to  die  in  t?iG  opera^icn  than  to  live  in  opposition 

to  tho  prevail irig  mode. 

Th-:)  longevity  of  the  n^xs  is  provorbial.     We  saw  eoni® 
who  lookeS^Tike  mMinmi3i     than  living  beings.     They  bring 
thorn  out  of  thtj  iir.ts,   and  Bet  them  in  the  sun,  days;  and 
there  we  saw  them  sitting,   thoir  ay»lid&  drooping  80  you 
could  net  penieivo  trie  eyeball,   linbs  perfectly  motionless, 
.   and  so  shrive lisd  and  black  as  to  be  absolutely  repulsive 
to  th«  ni/^ht.     Some  of  thoir  limbs  are  affected  with  a  loatht 


.-s   • 


scrae  cuLanecus  aisease. 


%hen  one  of  tiiair  nimrcor  dios,    thoy  consume  the  body 
bv  fire,  prind  the  bones  to  ashefs;  then  the  near  relation* 
mix  these  ashes  with  pitch,  and  daub  thoir  heads  and  faces 
with  it,  as  a  badge  of  mourning.     During  this  procsss,  and 
for  several  ccnsecutive  days  and  nights,  they  keep  up  a  loud 
[152]     hooting  and  howling,  and  render  night  hideous  with 
their  moumfjtl  lamentations.     They  have  large  gatherings 
sometimes  at  thoir  rancherias,  to  celebrate  some  event;  then 

« 

dancing  and  singing,  loud  shouting  and  iiOtfll«f,  is  continued 
without  intennission  the  whole  night.  I>.iring  those  orgies, 
the  noise  roade  by  them  is  such  as  to  prevent  sleep,  althou^ 
a  quarter  cf  a  mile  distant.  Their  council -chamber  is  of 


••ilfe^f 


sufficient  capacity  to  accormiodate  tliroe  hundred  persons;  th£ 
enlrar.co  to  which  ia  an  apertui-e  of  ji-et  Bufficien.t  size  to 
admit  a  n.an's  bod;;  -vhfin  bont  double.     In  the  centre  of  the 
roof  is  another  sn:all  aperture;  and,   oxcupt-  by  these  two 
openings,  no  air  or  lir^it  can  bo  ad.mitted.     Tliey  perform 
their  sin^i;T;l^r  dances  in  this  place.     Ofton  Me.ricans  go 
thore  to  witness  these  sports;  but  a  few  mcnonts  ccnfine- 
.icnt  in  aiich  a  cl'-se  place  generally  suffices.     Prcm  thoir 

I 

burrowing  proponsities,  these  Indians  have  derived  the  name 

of  ''Di{5?;9rs' . 

Tlieir  mode  of  costume  alirxst  defies  description,  it  is 

so  cmiiifaricus.  Sometities  they  imitate  the  style  adopted 
by  cur  first  jmrents  in  Paradise.  The  \7omen  are  especially 
delif^ited  to  get  on  a  man*  s  shirt,  in  which  they  will  parade 
the  streets  apparently  as  pleased  with  themselves  as  any 
fashionable  [154]  belle  when  sporting  the  most  costly  fabric 


[1563  ...... 

* 

The  rivers  abound  in  excellent  salmon,  which  the  In- 
dians spear  in  great  numbers,  and  dispose  of  in  the  towns. 
They  are  tlie  finest  I  aver  tasted.  Some  cf  them  are  three 
and  four  feet  long,  and  weigh  fifty  pounds  or  more.  It  is 
amr^sing  to  see  the  Indifins  spearing  them.  They  stand  in 
the  rivsr  on  rocks  or  shoal  places,  looking  int«ntly  into 
the  water  with  the  spear  alevated,  waiting,  parfectly  motion 
less,  for  a  sigiit  at  one.  Instantly  the  spear  descends, and, 


'  as  Bur«  as  it  does,   it  buries  itself  in  the  body  of  the  fish 


7noir  aim  is  imorring. "  [166] 

Bates:  7 our  Yaara  on  Pacific  CDast, 
(5th  U.  149-156,   1858.] 


,  1857. 


^ 


\) 


General  BidT7ell  speaJcg  of  me^ti^Tg  In  1844  msny 
hundred  Indians  uhile  follo?rlng  down  a  stream  to  the 
Sacramento,  west  of  Colusa.     "In  a  half  a  day,"  he  says, 
*we  passed  17  large  villef\es.     They  had  evidently  coma 
firom  their  pomanant  villages  and  made  their  tcjnjiorary 
homes  by  this  fresh,  f lotrliX'^  strean.     


Among 


them  I  obaenrod  a  kind  of  meal  made  by  pounding  the 
cone  or  berries  of  the  juniper,  wJiidi  made  a  sort  of 
yollovrish  flour,  vory  good,  and  in  taste  Gomai^iat 
rosonibling  ^-infr-erbraad.     !Kio  Indian  name  for  it  I  ro.aornber 


wag  Mm 


Justus  H.  Rogers:  Colusa  Co.  Histfu-y,  DO,  1891. 


flIOa,  OHISP  OF  OOLUS  INDIANS 


rmum  o?  oolusa  co. 


In  hia  U'eattient  of  wh&  wliita  j/6ople,  tlio 


and 


BubnJkSsive  in  ths  now  ordar  of  tJiir^fi,  and  "by  no  meana 


unfrioixily 


Thdir  chiof ,  8ioe,  is 
>r  his  kindmsg.  Iof9 


his  tribe,  honestyt  And  fair  treatmant  of  the  nGw^oomare. 
as  for  his  graat  stature  and  nohXa  boarfix^*      He  vaA 
reTerenoed  and  obeyed  by  his  people. 


♦  •  f  •  • 


H3  dlad  in  1852** 


Justus  11.  Rogers:  Colusa  Co*  Histoiy,  33*34,  1891* 


"They  [Indians  of  Oolusa  Co.]  numbered, 
according  to  an  estimate  of  General  John  Bidwell  In  1644, 
not  less  than  10,000," 

•«>  Justus  H.  Hogers:  Colusa  Oo»  History,  27,  1891. 


"They  were  call  ad  the  Colus  or  Com  Indians** 


^Ibid,  27* 


WJUm  OF  OOLUSA  CO 


a 


•Thdir  reli  'ious  ideas  of  rowai-ds  ajid  pimislimantB 
appart&inod  to  tAiair  material  sxistunco.     If  uhoy  liadarqr 
bolicjf  ill  a  fnUra  EtaU,  it  waa  as  a  irt^tarial  aiid  not  ci 
cpirituia  condition  of  oxislenco.     Tlioy  liad  notJiing  to 
indicate  evon  this,  oxotjjt,  p(3ziiaps,  In  thair  funeral 
coroGioaiea,  in  which  thoy  scmatimoB  daoorated  thd  corpse  wj.th 
featiBra,  flcwera,  aid  beads,  and,  plaoing  hU  hms  and 
arrowa  "baa ids  the  ratnaina,  they  burned  theie,  miiile  grass,  loei 
acorne,  aiid  aomotimea  oiioes  of  salmon,  wera  thrown  into  the 
place  of  burial*     He  was  prepared  for  burial  by  doubling  him 


ball 


round 


Hien  once  the  curpae  was  interred,  the  moaraij^  began,  the 


emal 


to  cry  in  a  low,  monotonous,  diamal  wail*  The  mourners 
covered  their  faces  with  tar  and  strewed  their  hair  with 


aanes 


—Justus  H,  Hogors:  Oolusa  Co*  History,  28,  1891 


"...   the  medioino-men,  or  malleaniptiea.  of  the  Colus.. .  *  * 
Ibid,  32. 


COtOSE  INDIAUS 


Food.  ->  Acdms  made  into  bread  and  amh,  oats ,  ' 
varioua  kinds  of  saads,  goosa,  dudes  and  other  fo«rl  taken 
with  nets  V  means  of  doe<^  made  of  8 tiffed  birds, 
salmon  taken  in  the  Saor^nento  irith  nets,  young  oIoTer 
leaTes* 

^lunftoturesr*  Hake  beaut  if  id  cordage  and 
nets  of  wild  hserp,  robes  of  fur  and  feathers »  baskets 
and  other  Teasels  water  tl^t  of  willogr  and  grass, 
cradle  of  wijBk&r. 

Geiitle  and  affeotlooate  among  i^ieoselTes. 

Bury  their  dead,  very  deep,  tying  the  body  aM 
limbs  with  cords  into  the  smallest  possit^e  shB|>e,  traJk 
about  in  procws^on  all  ni^,  crying,  with  eyary  eacpression 
of  grief.  Hake  a  fire  in  the  grare* 

HaTs  no  religious  cersm^3iy  appar^mtly* 


Houses  in  circular  form  frooi  25  to  40  feet  ia 


diameter. 


# 


INDIANS  OF  COLUSA  CO 


"•There  were,  perimpa/  writes  ¥111  S.  Cferean,  an 
eminenfc  and  obsarvani  lootd  authority,  'a  thouoani  or  more 
of  the  Oolm  Indiana  in  1850.    Thure  wure  a  ni^bar  of  C£jnp« 
of  the  Oolm.  the  namea  of  which  I  can  rerosciber,  &»  follov?a: 


:f 


.30 


The  Looh  Looh>  *  signify ii^  b; 

I  I 

head  of  Sycamore  Slou^,  and 


town  (Colnaa).  and  Ooo^coo^a  was 


Colusa  ia  built  on  the  ruina  of  CoruT,  the  capital  of  the 
nation.    The  Cow-peok  was  opposite  Colusa,  on  Col.  ^ilkina' 
farm.    Ihe  Tat»no  ia  now  occupied,  sxid.  ia  on  Col.Hagar'a 
lani,  acme  4  milea  above  Coluaa.    The  Si^^ope  woa  in  the 
bend  of  the  river  eaat  of  the  ?ive«^nilo  House.    Tha  CaIi*oh 
waa  at  the  old  Seven-mile  House.    The  Si«ee  (view)  waa  at 
the  bend  at  the  upper  ^ad  of  Judge  Haatir^s*  land,  axd  was 


ao  called  becauae  there  was  no  tizober  to  obstaract  the  view  of 
the  plains.    The  ly>terre  (turn  to  the  nortii)  is  now 
'inhabited,  axd  is  on  the  uppfir  end  of  the  linwno  grant*    Th« 
Cha  was  at  Senator  Bogga.    The  Ket-tee  (Indian  for  wild 
wonwood)  waa  at  Princeton:  and  Tu^tu.  the  upper  Tillflge  of 


the  Corn  tribe,  was  some  2  miles  above  Prinooton.** 
Justus  H.  Rogera:  doluaa  Co.  Hiatory,  29»30,  1891 


IIDMBERS  OP  INDIAN?  IN  COLUSA  CO 


Aooording  to  Gen.  Bid\/ell,  *The  Indian  village 
then  on  the  site  of  Colusa  was  ono  of  t>?e  lar{';est  in  the 
valley,  but  there  were  many  other  villagea  in  the  vicinity 
on  both  aides  of  the  river,  both  above  and*  below  the 
Colus  village,  and  I  boliave  I  caji  truthfully  aay  that  the 
nuinber  of  Indians  within  10  miles  of  tbia  point  niFiberod 
not  less  than  15,0^)0  or  20,000. • 

•—Justus  JI.  Rogara:  Colusa  Co.  History,  41,  1891. 


G-on.  Bidv/ell  mentions  the  naziioii  of  scans  Indian 
tribes  v/hich.he  mot  while  axplori^ii^^  thd  forics  of  Stony 
Creek.     Hs  saya:  "I  reraornlior  Wie^Tilly,  Colus,  Copte, 
Pgc  Due,  dianr.  aiid  Sohole,  while  as  to  tiie  number  of 
Vidians  in  Colusa  Co.   at  that  time,  1844,,  thoro  could  not 


have  boon  less  than  10, 000.  • 


Ibid,  53. 


INOIAIB  OF  COLUSA  00. 


NUMBERS  OF  IlffilAMS  IN  COLUSA  00. 


Oerx.  Bidwellt  writing  in  1844,  says: 
•On  ray  return  to  Sutter* e  Fort,  and  on  my  describing 
the  coiintry  I  had  seen  and  the  atreama  in  the  Coast  Hangs 
!ft/8,  some  trajper*  thoufrht  it  would  be  a  country  to  catch 
beaver  in.     A  ir^an  by  tl»  name  of  Jajck  Myers  raised  a  canpany 
of  20  or  more  men  sM  went  to  triigp*  The  firet  thing  tltey 
did,  hm/ever,  waa  to  become  alarmed  at  the  groat  bodies  of 
Indians,  and,  regardir^  tham  as  hostile,  they,  without 
proper  cause,  made  war  upon  the  natives,  killing  a  great 
iiany  of  tham  ...•  The  party  caught  seme  beaver,  but  not 
many,  becai;i2  9  of  the  Indians.     I  sliciiid  have  mentioned  that 
before  the  party  started  to  trap  for  beaver,  Ij  cjtide  "another, 


going 


o 


the  west  aide  of  the  river*     I  had  5  or  6  vjhite  m(2i  with 
me,  and  during  that  tiaio  -we  explored  to  some  extent-  the 
north  or  west  fork  of  Stony  Crt^ek,  and  saw  some  Indians, 
but  found  them  friendly,     I  recall  noiy  the  niinias  of  a  few  . 
of  these  tribes,  but  there  were  niany  times  more  of  them 
which  I  have  forgotten,     I  remember  the  Willy.  Colus^ 
Copte,  Due  Duo.  Chary .  and  Sohcl e.  while  as  to  the  nurabor 
of  Indians  in  Colusa  Co-  at  that  tine,  1&14,  there  could 
not  havo  bean  less  than  10,000," 

Justus  TU  Rcrors:  Colusa -Co,  History,  52-53,1891. 


According  to  Gen.  Bldwell,  "The  Indian  village 
thai  on  the  site  of  Colusa  v/as  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
valley,  but  there  were  raony  other  villfi^*  ^  the 
viciinity  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  both  above  and  below 
the  Colus  villare.  and  I  bolieve  I  can  truthfully  say  tha' 


the  number  of  IndipJis  within  10  miles  of  this  point 
numbered  not  less  than  15,000  or  E0,000." 

, —Justus  H.  Rogers:  Colusa  Co,  History,  41,  1891, 


*  N 


SeJbion  Falls, 
South  Fork  of  tbd  iberloatt 
Jii1t4.  1849 


-    •Bar©  »»  are  at  length  in  tho  gold  dieggingp.  Seated 
arouzd  ui,  upon  the  ground,  bonoath  a  large  oak,  are  a 
groiv  o^  ^^'^  InliaMi,  from  the  tribe  called  •Biggers*. 
•o  nweed  fna  their  living  ohiefly  upon  root*.    ©»»• 
Indians  are  of  ii»dliBi  sl«e,  seUoa  B»re  than  five  feet 
and  ei^t  or  ten  inches  higji;  are  very  coarse  and  indo- 
lent in  i^pearance,  of  a  daik  oompleiioii,  with  long  black 
hair  which  ooaieB  down  oter  the  face;  are  uDcifiliied  sad 
possess  few  of  tlie  arU  of  life.    Thsy  weaie  a  basket  of 

willow  so  closely  as  to  hold  water,  in  which  they  boil 

their  nnisli,  maaeof  acorns  dried  and  pounded  to  a  powder^ 
or  their  flour  purcliased  at  sowi  trading  teni.    The  water 

is  boiled  in  the  basket*  by  heating  stones  and  putting 

*  • 

tham  in  the  water,  ^ch  is  thus,  in  a  short  tias.  raised 
to  the  boiling  fwint.    They  have  brought  us  in  sona  salmon 
one  of  which  wei^ts  29  pound*.    These  they  spear  witk 
groat  dexterity,  and  exchange  for  proTisiona,  or  cloth-    , 


omaments 


foods.  Daniel  B.    Sixteen  Months  at  the  ^^^^^^ 


49 


\ 


During  hii  Third  3xp«dition  1845-1646,  Fr»mc;nt  was 


Oe«k 


March  30  to  April  5,1646.  On  April  6th  he  writes:  "«•  eon- 
tinuea  up  th«  Sacramoniio ,  which  w«  croased  in  caneea  at  a 
farm  on  the  rigiat  bank  of  the  river.  £4743"  On  April  7  he 


camped  on  Cottonwood 


and  states:  "Thera  are  six  or 


seven  ranonerias  ot  Indiajis  on  the  Sacrainento  River  between 


and 


this  creek,  and  many  others  in  the  mountkina  about  the  heads 
of  these  ■.trBsms.'  £4763 

JfrBmont:  K»nir,ir»  I,   474,  476,  1887. 


j/ 


,# 


"I 


VmA 


^V 


/,  '; 


4 

During  his  Tbini  Expedition  1845-1846,  Fremont      states 
that  oil  Mar^  26, 1846  "We  travelled  acros  the  valley  plain, 
and  in  about  sixteen  miles  reached  Feather  River  at  twenty 

.:i  ■ 

miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Sacraments,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  tuba,  so  called  from  the  village  of  Indians  who  live 
on  it.   .  .  .The  Xriiiana  aided  us  acrosa  the  river  with 
canoes  and  small  rafts.  Extending  along  the  bank  in  front 


range 


hiiighi 


staff  of  life— acorns.  A  collection  of  huta,  shaped  like  [47i; 


naked 


anl  these  acorn  cribs,  are  the  prominent  objects  in  an  In- 
dian  village.  .  .  .  .On  the  28th  .  .  .we  encamped  on  Butta 


f  • «  t 


and 


of  tlue  Indians  gladly  rsn  races  for  the  head  and  offals  of  a 

f'  * 

fat  cow  which  had  boen  presented  to  us.  They  were  entirely 
naked.  •[472] 


/ 


Fremont:  -Memoirs.  I„  471-472,  1887. 


I  , 


CALIF. 


XO'ar'ar 


Amorlcai'.  Riyar  valley  from  the  mountainB.  Pranont 


bar« 


on  the  sandy  ehora  of  tiia  river,  and  little  piles  of 
raaeeel  shells,  and  old  fires  whsye  the  Indians  had  roasted 

the  fish. 

yarther  on  doim  the  valley.  Tranont  says: 

•Beyond,  m  again  descended  to  the  hottoms.  whore  we 
found  en  Indian  village,  consistin'".  of  two  or  three  huts: 
we  had  come  upon  them  suddenly,  and  the  people  had 
evidently  just  run  off.    The  huts  were  low  and  slight. 
tnade  like  bediives  in  a  picture,  fi^e  or  six  feet  hi#, 
ard  near  each  was  a  crate,  formed  of  interlaced  branches 
and  grass,  in  si^-ani  shape  like  a  very  large  hogshead. 
Baoh  of  those  contained  fran  6  to  9  bushels.     These  were 
filled  with  the  lOTV-  acorns  already  mentioned,  and  in  the 


of  the  acorns  roasted. 


ontaining 
and 


flavored,  and  we  supplied  ourselves  with  -about  half  a 
bushel,  leaving  one  of  our  shirts,  a  handkerchief,  and  seme 


exchang 


(X844) 


ia45. 


OAJJ^. 


1844.  on  fifewrican 


writes!     «fe  discovered  three  squa^rs  in  a  little  bottom. 


make 


Ihey  had  large  conical  baskets,  which  they  -ore  engaged 
in  li  lling  with  a  small  leafy  plant  (m'^]m  oiff'aari'm) 
just  now  beginnint;  to  bloom,  and  covering  tha  grormd  like  a 
sward  of  grass.    These  did  nob  make  any  lamentations,  but 
appeared  very  much  impressed  with  our  ^  paarance.  sreaSdng 
to  us  only  in  a  whisper,  and  offerii^  us  saaller  baskets 
of  the  plant,  which  they  signified  to  us  was  good  to  eat. 
making  si-Tis  also  that  it  was  to  be  cooked  by  the  fire. 
Ifa  drew  out  a  little  cold  horso  meat,  and  the  squaws  mode 
sicTis  to  us  that  the  men  had  gono  out  after  deer,  ard  V:at 
we  co.ad  have  some  by  waitiiB  ti"  they  caoe  in.    We  obsorv- 
ed  that  the  horses  ate  with  groat  avidity  the  herb  *ich 
they  had  been  gathering;  a«l  here  also,  for  tho  first  time 
we  saw  Indians  eat  the  comon  grass  -  one  of  tho  sciuaws  pull 
ing  several  tufts,  and  eating  it  with  apparent  relish. 
Seeire  our  surprise,  she  pointed  to  the  horses;  but  we  co.ldl 
not  well  under8t««i  what  she  meant,  except.  perh««ps.  that 
what  was  good  for  the  one  was  good  for  the  other'. 

..Pre..ont:  E^l.  E:q>d.  to  Ore;or.  :.  Calif.  (18M).al3.1&l 


Durinp;  th,  sa^  day(!Iarch  SSl'oS  ne^'t  ve^'t 
raJ^^o^^rl'ont^a^nt^i^^H'p^ta^t^l^^SSfs.     -  Ibid.^: 


In  an  acccunt  of  a  vieit  to  a  rancli  on  the  Sacmuento 
river  about  80  mileo  above  Marya villa, during  1851-1884,  Urn 
D.B.Bates  statot:-Mr,S [the  ranch  owner]  snployeA  a  host 


of  Indians  upon 


farred  to  as  beloneing 
"  her  hcstesa  Mbrs •Bates 


had 


sertftmts,  who  labored  hard  for  no  other  remuneration 


and 


Bates:  Pour  Years  on  Pacif  .Ccast, 


,  1857.  C5th 


Kd.  166,  168,  1659.3 


•   • 


In  an  account  of  a  journey  froir  Marysville  to  French 
Corral,  shortly  b9f(jre  reaching  Bridgeport,  Mr«  D.B.Bates 
states:  "We  traveled  on  until  ve  roachod  another  vslloy, 
its  verdant  soil  had  boon  recently  saturated  with  the  blood 
of  three  prospecting  minors.  Their  bodies  had  b«dn  found 
piercad  with  arrows,  basidos  boing  cut  and  manglod  in  a 
horrible  manner.  Some  Indins  near  by  were  suapectod  of 
coOTiitting  the  murder.  Consequently  a  number  of  minors  had 
assembled,  and. in  order  to  intimidate  the  tribe,  had  taken 
three  Indians,  and  hung  them  on  the  limb-  of  a  tree  near  by 
the  scene  of  the  murder.  As  v/e  approached,  'je  noticed  with 
some  anxiety  the  imusual  collection  of  so  mrmy  minsra.  "^ery 
sooo  the  ^iccasion  of  such  an  assemblage  became  apparent. 
There,  on  a  ain{4o  liml^,  wore  suspended  the  dead  bodios  of 


three  Indians. 


Bates:  J'our  Years  on  Pac^if. Coast, 


, 1057.  [  5Ui 


Fd.  179,  1858.3 


X 


Whil^  living  in  Uarysvilla  during  1351»18&t,  Mrs  B.B. 
Bates     statoa:   *!  often  saw  ladioa  at  tha  hotel  who  had  ro-* 


4         • 


\ 


sided     .   ,   .at  different  bare  far  up  in  the  r.cua^ tains. 
I  \ma  quits  sinused  at  an  incidant  related  by  one  cf  those 
lad  138  .   .   •ll'dC  huabard  kept  a  board ing-houao,  whoro  he  accoB|% 
modated  about  ^/hirty  rninorfl  [214,]   .   .   .These  rainers  l\ad, 
had  some  trouble  with  a  tribe  of  Indiana  whoso  ranolieria  was 
not  far  diatimt     .   •   .One  day  .   .   .this  lady  alone  in  the 
house  .   .a  deafeniag  war-.?hoop  rang  in  her  ears.     She  ran  to 
tho  door,  and  saw,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  hcuae, 
about  two  hundred  painted  Indians,  armed  with  bows,  arrows, 
and  hatchets,  adv.'mcing  at  a  rapid  pace?  [215]        Here  fol* 
lows  an  account  of    the  lady^s  fright  &c.  ,  The  Indians 
passed  on  without,    making  any  attack  .     "It  seamed  these 
Indians  had  started,   in  honor  of  soma  great  occasion!,   to  tisit^ 
a  naif^borin^  tribe.     Tney  had  paintod  ajtid  anaed  themselTes, 
as  they  ever  do    when  they  start  upon  a  journey  to  c3lobrate 

J* 

any  groat  evont.  Thoir  object  in  raising  such  a  war>-whoop 
was,  dccbtleaa,  a  sportive  onej  for  they  passed  the  miners 
with  their  countenances  illumined  witli  a  broad  s^^^»'  £2170 

Batss:  F-  ur  Yoars  on  Pacif. Coast,     , 
Sd.  214,  215,  217,  1S58.] 


:  1 


It.  Oeo.  n.  DeAy.  while  exploring  the  Sacrarnento 
Valley  near  the  end  of  October  1849,  encountered  two 
rancherias  of  Indians,  containing  probably  some  200, 
male  and  female,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sacramento, 
apparently  near  tha  junction  of  Butte  Hreek 
Indians  he  says: 


Of  these 


•They  subsist,  like  those  already 


and 


acorns  and  pulverised  grasaho] 
and  appeared  peaceably  enough 


behold,  being  almost  without  oxception  stark-naked  and 

excessively  filthy. 

Two  deputations  visited  my  camp  on  Butte  Creek; 
they  b^ved  very  civilly,  and  received  and  devoured  some 
biscuit,  which  I  administered  to  them,  with  a  rapacity 
quite  painful  to  behold.     The  men  were  all  amed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  the  women  furnished  with  baskets 

I  found  out  by  si^is  that  they  were 


of  a  conical  shape.     1 
on  a  grape-gathering  excursion* • 

— Lt.  Geo.H.  Derby:  T( 
SacramantoTalleyt  Calif.  Sei 
1st  Sess.  Part  II,  p.Ut  1850, 


'graphical 


Cong. 


w 


\ 


It.  aeo.  H.  Derby,  in  his  report  on  oaqplorations 
in  the  -Sacraraenbo  Valley,  California,  in  1849,  atatea 
that  while  traveling  south  along  Foather  River  he 
•observed  three  rancheriaa  of  Indians  upon  its  banks  with|n 
12  miles  of  the  crossing  o  of  •Lawson^s  routs',  which 
may  contain  in  all  from  300  to  500.    They  are  all  of  the 
same  wretched  class  with  those  observed  upon  the 
Sacramento.     They  appear  perfectly  hannless  and  remarkably 
good-humored,  and  many  of  them  are  in  the  employment  of 
the  emigrants  who  have  scjuatted  in  the  vicinity^. 

-U.  Geo.H.  Derby:  Topographical  Memoir  on 
Sacramento  Valley,  Calif.     Sen.at.Doc.  47.  Slat  Cong^lst 
Sesa.  Part  II,  p.l2,  1850. 


It.  George.H.  Derby,  in  the  coiorse  of  his  explorations 
on  the  east  side  of  Sacramento  Valley,  October  1849,  visited 
Sutter's  Hock  Farm,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Feather  River, 
6  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yuba.     About  200  yards  above 
Sutter's  ranch  house  It.  Derby  observed  a  rancheria  of 
Indians,  some  300  In  number.    This  village,  he  writes. 


partly 


egress 


They  had  just  commenced  the  collection  for  their  winter  stock 


had 


bushels 


They  were  mostly  naked,  and  kept  up  a  dismal  howling  all 
night  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  their  number  who  had 


departed 


They  were  suffering 


much  with  the  prevalent  fever,  as  were  the  occupants  of 


fazm< 


>pographical 


Valley,  Calit 
p.  9,  1850. 


Part 


•IBaffiH'S    TRIBE 


MEVADA  CO.j  GALIK. 


Town  of  Walloupa  eaid  bo  have  receivad  its  rm».  •from  an 
old  Iniian  of  Wemoh's  tribe,  whose  name  was  pr-obably  a  cor* 
ruption  of  Guadaloupe,  a  patron  saint  of  the  Mexicans.  • 

—A.A.Sargent,  Sketch  of  Nevada  Co.,  in  Brown  h  D^lUeon's 
Nevada,  arasa  Valley,  and  Rous'h  and  Ready  Directory  for 
1856,^16,   1856. 


Chief  Wemeh  said  to  have  assisted  the  whites  in  the  (rrast 
Valley  hostilities  of  1850. 
—Ibid  36. 


In  a  sketcli  of  the  town  of  Rough  and  Ready  are  mentioned 
the  "capture  of  Weinah  and  his  beautiful  boy  'Lulu,'  to  hold 
as  hostages  for  the  surrender  of  certain  murderers  of  his 


tribe,"  and,   in  same  campaign,  the  defeat  of  a  posse  by 
"falloupa  and  his  nalied,  breech-clout  warriors." 

--[5Jdwin  y.]  Beah's  History  and  Directory  of  Nevftda  Co., 
Calif.,  362,   1667. 


t 


INDIANS  OF  NBVAIA  CO.,  CALIF. 


Whan  first  seen  by  Americans,  Nevada  County  "was  a  wild, 
romantic  region,  the  loweraoat  half  inhabited  by  a  few  hun- 
dred Diggers,  a  scDbsequont  acquaintance  with  whom  baa  shown 
to  be  a  iiamless  and  inoffensive  people  in  the  lowest  stn^ 

of  development," 

—E.G.faite,  in  tFdwin  F.]  Bean's  History  m-A  Directory 

of  Nevfida  Co.,  Calif.,  10,  1867. 
"The  Indians  of  Nevada  Co.  are  but  a  handful.     The  whole 


languag< 


Yanks* 


Jim*  8  on  the  soutli,  and  ftrom  ?hipire  Banch  to  Nevada,  inclu- 


sive of  all 


and 


exceed 
larger 


«•!• 


persons.    Their  numbers  were  formerly  much 


5teg* 


Indians.. -Ibid  25-26. 


•I  hava  been  able  to  gain  but  little  infonnatiun  respecting 
Uia  language  of  the   *  Quatc 
oall  tbemselves.     «     .  The^ 


language  of  the  Indiajns  here  has 
its  full  share  of  vowels,  and  beyond  ttiis  fact  I  am  unable, 
'  at  this  writing,   to  say  luuch  concerning  the  towMo  spoken  by 
the  Iniian«."-^bid  27. 

In  the  sketch  of  Rough  and  Ready  are  mentioned  the  "oaptups 
of  femah  and  his  beautiful  boy  'Lulu,'  to  hold  m  hostages^ _ 

murdtre 


,a«e  campal«nj^;^^^  ^^hi,^nBJ.ad.br.|cl^^.c|g>t  warriorT 


-Ibid  aS2 


WA.' 


M. 


I 

• 


Lt.  H*  L*  Abbot,  July  17,  1865,  speaks  of  a 
ranoiheria  of  Digger  Indians  on  Chico  Cjreek^  i^i  th©  flat 


^i   in  t 


Pacific  R.A.Ropts.  Via,  58«  1857. 


INDIAN  TROUBLES  0?  NEVADA  CO 

CALIFORNIA 


and 


and  Doer  and 


and 


Woima  and  Buckler  and 


-Harry  L.  fells.  Hist. of  Nevada  Co.,  Calif.,  55,54,1880. 


YUBA     imm    IKDU14B 


CALIFORNIA 


In  v;ri.-tiiK:  of  U-.e  discovery  of  ,  ^Id  Iv  Co] if.,    tho  &.uUx»r 
inakoB  t-ho  8t>V,ment  tlia*-  Jonas  Spect,  -vlio  .vaa  pi-ospoctin,'  on 
Yuba  H.   in  13'XO,  says  ttiat  }io  was  piloted  by  Mb  Indian     "up 

« 

to  tliQ  location  of  Roao  bar  [above  Tirabuctoo  ravinaj,  where 
vre  met.  a  large  miober  of  Indiana,  all  an ti rely  nudo  my^ 

«atin{^  cloYor.*  - 

"Frank  T.Crilbert,  Higt.of  Calif.,  VolJ  of  Hist,of  Bubte 
Co., Calif.,  by  Harry  L^Wolla,  p. 121,  1882*     (Two  vole, 
in  on«.) 


\ 


/• 


•  ' 


INDIANS  IN  COLUSA  CO.,  CALIF,,  1850. 

"In  1850  thero  vera  perhaps  1000  Indians  in  Colusa  Co.  of 
thi  Golus  tribe,  200  or  300  of  the  Willies,  wh4  l^nhabited 
Grand  Island,  200  of  Ihe  Gortinas,  who  had  their  headquarters 
iBar  the  head  of  Cortinas  Creek,  about  20  miles  SW  of  0oluia« 
There  was  also  a  large  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Newville  and 
some  scattering  villagas  near  the  upper  end  of  the  oounty.' 
Those  about  Newville  were  considered  the  most  dangerous. 
The  Grand  Island  Indians  survived  the  white  civilisation 
the  longest  and  for  many  310 ars  made  good  harvest  hJands. 
The  Colus  tribe  were  under  the  immediate  control  of  Sloe. 

— — *^^'        ^w  ■     —  w^ ■  —  ■mill  ii\       ..^    »w^W 


\. 


i\ 


\ 


a  chief  of  more  than  oidinary  intelligence,  who  held  a  «ort 
of  provincial  control  over  all  the  other  tribes  of  \hi  valley! 
—Memorial  and  Biog'l  Hist,  of  North'n  Calif.,  Lewifci  Pub'g 


Co.,  124,  1891. 


A 


K 


*' 


INDIAN  POPULATION,  1847 


SACEAMEHTO  VALIiT,  CALIF 


Sub-Indian  Agent 
Gron.  John  A»  Sutter »^in  a  letter  of  Dec.  20 »  1847  to  H.W. 

Halleok,  Secretary  of  State,  gives  the  population  "oast  of  the 

San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Rivers "#  in  response  to  a  request  for 

the  Stjine.  Sutter  writes: 

"In  compliance  witli  the  request  contained  in  your  circular 

addressed  to  me  Sjpt.  18 1  1847,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here* 

with  the  enclosed  statistical  information  that  with  much  difficulty 

I  Imve  been  able  to  gather  by  different  sources  from  this  district, 

'  » 

comprising  the  country  east  of  the  SanJoaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers 


•  •  • 


Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  census  and  I  think  it  is 


correct.     Tlie  tame  Indians  are  what  are  called  the  Christian  Indian 


and  those  thcvt  have  been  civilized  sinoe  the  settlement  of  the 


and 


as  vaqueros  and  working  men  of  the  different  farms.  Manyipf  the 
wild  Indians  also  come  into  the  settlements  at  harvest  time,  and 
assist  to  gather  tho  crops.  The  wild  Indians  are  those  that  livd 
in  the  rancherias.  Those  as  far  as  the  ba^e  of  the  California 
mountains  are  only  taken  in  this  census.  The  wsstem  side  of  the 
California  mountains  is  tliickly  settled  with  wild  Indians,  who  are 
generally  at  ibt  with  the  numerous  small  tribes  at  the  base,  and 

do  not  visit  the  valley;  their  number  I  am  not  able  to  give 

The  Indians  of  this  census  are  divided  into  about  70  small  tribes, 


speaking  some  20  different  languages 


0  •  t  t  •  • 


< 


V  ,',  1% 

^■1 


.,-.<'■■■ 


''i. 


..v'-.l'; 


'    ^' 


I 

M 


•Statistics  of  population  etc.  of  the  district  including  the 
country  east  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers.  Territory 
of  Upper  Calif.,  Dec.  20,  1847. 


mmm-iimm 


Population 


Uales    Females    Total 


mmmmm 


¥1x1  tea 

Tame  Indians,  or  neophytes 
Wild  Indians  or  gentiles 
Half  breed  Indian  children 

r 

Sandwich  Islanders 
Negro  as 


218 

205 

11.224 


71 
173 


289 
479 


10  •649.'   21,873 


4 


7 

X 


10 


11.756 


m 


m 


5 
1 


10.901    22,657 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  John  Bidwoll  to 


Gen.  Sutter  on  the  subject: 


•New  Salem,  December  21,  1847. 


Capt.  J* A.Sutter  —  Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  I  send  you  the  population 
of  the  valley  from  the  Butes  upwards.  The  white  population  is 
correct;  tl)e  Indian  population  is  not  overrated.... 


Population 

Whites 

Tame  Indians 

Wild      Do. 


WMVM* 


wmmmmtimm 


Males        Females        Total 

^ — ^—w— — I  mmt  m^mmmmm    m     w  niTir,— m — 


58 
7 
10,0000 


24 
12 

9,500 


82 
19 

19.500 
19.601 


In  this  connection  also  a  census  taken  by  tribes  was  used 
bu  Sutter.  There  are  two  lists,  identical  as  to  the  names  of 
tribes  and  their  population  but  one  bears  the  date  November.  1846; 
while  the  other  is  dated  Dec.  20,  1847  and  is  headed  E.A.Gatten's 
estimate  Indian  Population. 


-  oopy- 


II 


Names  of  Part  of  the    Tribes  of  Indiane  in  the  Sacramento 


Valley  ard  their  number •    November  1846 


Tame  Indiana  or  Neophytes 


Lakiaimne 


Male  Female  Total 
—TG 54 


8 


ShonoD^ 
Tawalemnes 
Seywamnea 
Mukelemnos 

CoBumne 

Totals 


11 

25 
21 


Secumn« 


45   36 


6   17   PuBhune 
21   46   Oioke^&unnf 
24   45   Nemshaa' 


81   Polanehauu 


Ustu 


^     JSl     ^ 

164      128      292       Olash 


Wp^4  Indiana  or  GentileB 


Tukulne 
Hook 


Sa^ayaoumn* 

fiouklumnes 

Olonutohanm* 

Newatohumne 

Yuma^tock 


2^  20  47  Sishu 
43  ,  45  88  Mimal 
31        23       54       Yubu 


31        30 


61       Bubu 


21        15        3d       Honout 


ShalaoharuBhumne       32        18        50 


Omutchamno 
YuBumnt 
'ule  eyumne 
Yanilook-look 
iapototot 
Yalesumne 
Wapoomne 
Kiskev 


16 


9^       27 


35  49  64 

124  113  237 

40  27  67 

45  29  74 

228  257  485 

75  67  142 

48  45  93 


nmmmmmmmm 


43 
16 
29 
17 
25 

30 
12 


22 
56 


mmtSBL 

1224 


Tame  Indiane 
at  New  Helvetia 
and  Hock  Farm 


40  83 

19  33 

21  50 
18  35 
14  39 

22  52 
11  23 


39   40   79 
54   49   103 


16    38 

65  la 


19   16 


S5 


4Sl  -Si 


I 


ifmmmm. 


85 


18     lo; 


Prom  Documents  for  the  Hist,  of  Calif .  ,1846-7;  Presented  by  Dr.  Geo. 

McKinstry  of  San  Diego  to  Bancroft  Library,  1872 


V 


INDIANS  OF  COLUSA  CO. 


John  Bidwell,  in  an  article  entitled  "First  Settleraent  of  the 
Sacramento  Yalley:  Some  Notes  of  Personal  Recollection*,  states: 

•In  the  summer  of  1843  a  company  arrived  from  the  'States* 
via  Oregon,  where  they  had  wintered.    This  party  was  under  the  lead  of 
L,  W.  Hastings;  N,  Cont>8,  of  Napa,  was  of  the  party.     Hastings  was  so 
pleased  with  the  land  lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River 

just  below  the  present  town  of  Col^isa  that  he  got  me  to  mcUce  a  map  of 
it,  intending  to  apply  for  a  grant.    He  did  not  succeed,  how-^vor. 
Some  2  or  3  of  Hastings*  party  —their  names  I  do  not  no,f  reccill  —were 
in  the  hubit  of  shooting  at  Indians,  and  killed  2  or  3  before  reaching 


the  Colua  village,  which  was  the  only  knmn  point  v/ithin  about  40  miles 


above  and  30  miles  below  wher^  horses  could  be  watered  from  the  river. 
This  was  on  account  of  the  liniformly  abrupt  banks  viiero  the  cov-ntry  was 
Ojp^n,  and  of  the  thick  brush  and  dense  jun^es  in  all  the  tiraloered 
bends  of  the  river.     At  last  the  Indians  becaine  alarmed,  and  th-^  tribes 
ahead  had  notice  of  the  coming  Ore^^n  party.     On  attenpting  to  a^jpro^ich 
the  river  at  Colusa  ttie  Irjdians  attacked  tJiem.     For  this  they  were 
rsgported  hostile,  and  Sutter  went  with  abotit  '40  men  —mostly  Indians 
whom  he  taixght  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  vihora  ho  eiq)loyed  aa  hunters  and 
tippers  •and  punished  than  severely,    Ihny  Indiana  were  killed  —mostly 
of  the  UliajLirjb^,    The  Willeys  or  Villi es.  did  not  live  on  what  I  now 


understand  to  be  Grand  Island,    neither  was  the  brid.T:e  or  fisli  weir  so 


o' 


near  *as  the  bend  just  above  the  Colusa  mills  at  the  upper  end  of  the 


town*,  but  it  was  several  miles  above  —at  least  the  one  I  saw  was  —and 
which  was  known  to  be  the  one  crossed  on  by  Sutter  and  his  force,  for 

there  was  no  other  similar  structure  of  like  ma^tude. . 

Sutter*B  forces  crossed  the  river  6  or  7  miles  above  Colusa  on  a  bridge 


IS    Iniians  of  Colusa  Co. 


built  by  the  Indians  -the  Dac-dacs  or  Bac  Daxss,  I  believe  —  for  fishing 


purpo 


1844 


July 


•laguia*  in  the  plains,  some  3  or  4  ndlea  from  the  Colusa  Indian  village. 
Next  day.  stjeing  Vna  range  of  foothills  east  of  Stony  croek,  and 


land 


reach 


till  nearly  noon  tha  day  after.  The  weather  was  the  hottest  I  have  ever 


had 


had  dried  up;  but  the  min  south  fork  of  Stony  cro«k  b^  water  in 
abundance.     So  to  us  and  our  almost  famished  horses  it  was  a  glorious 
si^t,  and  we  plun{$ed  into  tho  stream  under  the  astonished  gaze  of 
thousanis  of  IndQ^n**  who  had  congregated  there  in  temporary  village 


erwards 


man*   .   .   •   • 


Indian  village  wai 
had  seen  in  1844 


I  estimated  the  nUEioer  at  1000.. 
The  nurober  of  whites  living  in  Colusa  at  the  tirie  of  ^:'he  dis- 
covery of  gold,   could.  I  thir*,  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand... 


and 


much 


and  make 


I  will  r*^ntion  such 


mily.  CoXus.  Cojybe,  ^cjjacs,  Sojot,  and 


jibffl^ 


1844 


is  now  Colusa  Co." 


Historical  Sketch  of  Butte  Co.  [p. Ill, Oakland,  1877.  Smith  k 

KLliott,  Pubrs.L      J 


INDIANS  OF  SAN  JOAqfllN  VALLKY 


In  tha  History  of  Fremo  Co.  is  a  section  on  t}»  *  Indians  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Falley*,  a  largs  part  of  which  was  written  by 
L.  C.  Branch.    The  information  is  entirely  genersl,  no  names  or  plac< 
of  tribes  being  given* 

Then  follows  tho  statement: 

•According  to  Powers  tho  Msowoc  nation  extended  from  the 


Siorras,  in  Taoltnno  Co.  to  the  San 


lithin  that  portion  of  this  territory  which 
wo  find  the  l&llas  livimr  on  tho  Stanislaus 


>il  iii# 


Stanislaus 


oastora  part  oi  tho  county;  tho  ladlalshuanos  lower  down  the  vail 
ooo\q)ying  the  region  between  theso  two  rivers;  tho  Potoancies  and 
PQOPO  between  tho  Tuolurano  and  Meroed.  and  tho  YachSchnmnea  hi 


San  Joaquin  and 


As  to  tribal  distribution,  tho  Moowoos  north  of  tho  Stanislaus 
designato  principally  by  tho  points  of  the  oob^ss.  These  aro  tocmun^ 


<  •!♦  in>  V 


hayzootic,  and  olowit  (north 


i^ch  aro  fonned 
idiich  th^,   Xivo. 


tion  in 


IftlXio  or  lalla  has  excited  much 


moaning. 


and 


the  Yo  Semite  Indians  to  the  tribes  living  below  them.  Theso  Indians, 


and 


living  chiefly  in  ranchorias  on  tho  opposite  sides  of  these  rivers  from 
the  towns  of  Kni^ts  Perry  and  La  Orange.    They  were  consequently    tho 


liiV'    *J^Tr^  coHtoct  with  American  civilization,  as  these  places 
woro  settled  in  early  days  by  the  miners  as  they  flocked  in  from  other 
states."  —History  of  Preano.Co.  163,  San  Francisco,  1882. 

1,  W,  Elliott  k  Co.  Piibra. 


2   Indians  of  San  Joaquin  Talley 


(Then  follows  general  information  on  food,  houses,  dress, 
modes  of  fishing  and  hunting,  and  so  on.  Ibid  pp.l63»169). 

Continuii^: 

*Xrery  band  has  its  separate  head*  Old  Manuel,  idio  was  chief 
of  the  Ikllas  at  Kni^ts  ferry  for  many  years,  is  well  remembered  by 
all  of  the  old  residents  of  that  place.    Re  was  a  large,  fleshy 


Indian,  had  rather  an  intellicrent  look,  and 


much 


Re  was  beloTed  by  his 


and  respected 


had  several  wives  and 


dai;^t< 


accompanied  the  bucks  in  their  annual  dance 


n^  the  town.  She 


was  decorated  with  feathers  and  beads,  had  a  pleasing  look,  and 


around  and 


collection.*  —Ibid,  p. 167. 


INDIANS  OF  SAN  JOAQUIN  CO. 


/T/^ 


% 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  History  of  San  Joaquin  Co: 
"At  the  death  of   •Estanislao*,    'Jose  jesus*  became  chief  of 
>e,  the  Si>'ya3c'"um^na,  mth  his  rancheria  at  Knights  Ferry, 


♦• 


The  rai^e 


Oan|) 


friendly  to  the  Americans,  but  were  hostile  to  the  native  (JalifcrnianB. 
Jesus  once  made  a  raid  upon  San  Jose,  driving  from  the  town  1000  horses 
away  to  his  stronghold  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 


He  was  an  educated  Indian,  and  at  one  time  was  an  alcalde  at  San  Jose, 
but  believing  his  people  were  wronged  by  being  deprived  of  the  herds 
f\^  which  they  had  helped  the  •Padres*  to  accumulate,  he  returned  to  San 

I 

Joaquin  and  headed  foraging  expeditions  against  the  MLssions,  making  a 
wholesale  business  of  taking  from  them  i^hat  he  deemed  to  be  his  own. 
He  ms  a  man  who  stood  6  feet  high,  dressed  in  the  full  gala  day  attire 


and 


;  he 


sash,   serape,  and  soiabrero.    Re  was  different  from  his  foil 
was  cleanly,  proud  and  dignified  in  his  habits  and  deportment,  and  we 
r^ret  to  say  that  he  was  severely  wounded  by  an  American  in  Stockton 
in  1849,  the  act  being  wholly  unjustifiable,     ©apt.  Weber,  learning  the 
fact,  procured  the  services  of  Dr.  ¥.  M.  Ryer,  paying  him  $500  therefc^r, 
and  Ihus  saved  the  life  of  his  friend,  the  chief .      A 


History  of  San  Joaquin  Co.  12-13,  Oakland.  1879. 

Thonipson  &  West,  Pubrs. 


Knight 


A 


.  INDIANS  AT  MAHYSVILLE  BUTTES  IN  1842 


SUTTER  CO.,  CALIF. 


1840 


written  for  the  B.^noroft  Library,  aays  of  the  Indiana 


1842 


and 


alarmed*  immed 


in  tlieir  sweat  houses. 


hand 


concluded  he  would  die  where  he  was.  But  we  persuaded  him  he  would 


mado 


oanip 


and  were  followed  by  47  of  theei  Indians.    They  were  the 
smallest  men  I  ever  saw,  averaging  from  about  5  feet  to  5  feet»7» 

none  of  them  weighing  over  150  pounds,  and  as  an  average  7/eight  not 
going  over  120.     They  had  rarely  seen  white  men  and  did  not  even  know 


the  use  of  tobacco. 


trang< 


easily  dispelled  with  the  few  trinkets  we  gave  them.  Surrounding  our 
horses  so  as  to  form  a  corral  around  them,  but  imnediately  that  any 
one  of  them  saw  a  horse  approach  too  close,  he  would  break  from  the 
line.  ThGir  attention  was  more  particularly  taken  up  with  the  mules. 
They  were  very  much  frightened  at  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  but  followed 


o: 


igns 


deer.  The  delighted  Indians  soon  oame  back  with  the  promised  gpn» 


had 


taken  up  with  0|ie  in  possession  of  our  oomptmy  on  seeing  it  used. 
They  stole  the  axe  at  night,  but  we  recovered  it  the  next  morning, • 

William  Wiggins.  Reminiscences,  pp.7-8,  MS,  Bancroft  LibraiVl877 


INDIANS  OF  SA^J  JOAQUIN  00. 


•The  YacMchuraines  claimed  the  land  between  Fronch 


m  1         lata^Mtmtmimmit 


Carop  slouf^  and  the  Calaveras  River,  their  principal  village      i 
being  near  where  Stockton  now  stands.     This  section  was  more 
fruitful  in  gane  enA  acoms  and  seeds,   and  consequently  was 
a  source  of  onvj  to  the  o'her  tribes. 

The  MP-kel-kos  occupied  land  exten  ing  from  the 
Mokelumne  River  and  Dry  Creak  on  the  north,  to  within  one 
hiilf  mile  of  Stockton  on  the  amith.     T>iey  were  divided  into  3 
tribes,  kncvn  as  tlie  Mokelkoa.  the  Lalos,  bjid  tho  ?kcharos. 
The  first  ware  the  most  powerful,  he.M'.rv';  from  12  to  ir>  rancheros 
of  from  200  to  300  inhabitants  each.     T}i:8  was  of  course  prior 

« 

to  ^-he  settl'jm^nt  of  Oen.  Sutt:^r The  tribe  had  4 

chiefs,  all  of  whom  werti  of  one  fa/iily:   Sonato,   Sow^^no,   Antonio, 
and  ?&jdmo.     The  last  niuaed  is  still  living  on  tho  ^!ef;■5rle  ranch 

near  Lockeford. 

The  IfokelkoB  wer^^  constantly  at  war  with  the  neighboring 

m$  I  ■■!■  ■    in        ■■■  III  ■■mil 

tribes,  boundary  lines  and  trespassing  on  hunting  growids  being 
the  principal  causes." 

—  Oeo.  H.  Tinkhain:  History  of  Stockton.   21.   San  Fryncisco  181 


INDIANS  OF  SOLANO  CO. 


INDIANS  OF  COLUSA  CO. 


p.  11 


In  a  report  to  the  Logjalatiiro  of  California  in  1850, 
Qen.  M.rr.Vallejo  makes  the  following  statement  about  Solano  Co: 

"This  (Solano3  is  the  second  name  of  the  celebrated 
missionary,  Francis  Solano,  and  was  borne  by  the  great  chief  of 
the  tribes  originally  denominated  Stij suns ,  and  scattered  over  the 
western  side  of  the  rirer  Jesus  Maria,  now  Sacramento.    The 
residence  of  this  chief  was  the  valley  of  the  Suis\m,  which  is 
bounded  by  the  hill  near  Suscol.    Before  receiving  the  baptismal 
name  of  Solano,  the  chief  was  called  Sera-Yeto,  which  signifies 


the  brave,  or  fierce  band. 


(und 


"Tha  Cortifias  or  Wy^cows 


The  Indi-ns  that  inhibit 


1 


I 


command  of  Lt.  Jose  Sanchez,  and  by  order  of  the  Commandant  of 
San  Francisco,  Jose  Argaello),  crossed  the  straits  of  Carquinez 

(on  rafts  made  of  rushes  ),  for  the  double  purpose  of 

exploring  the  country  and  reducing  it  to  Christianity.  On 
crossing  the  river  they  were  attacked  by  the  Suisun  tribe,  then 
headed  by  their  chief,  Malica,  who  caused  them  considerable  loss. 
The  Indians  fou^t  bravely  and  to  the  utmost  extreme,  but  they 
were  in  tium  attacked  dth  such  force  and  perseverance  as  to 
oblige  them  to  retreat  to  their  rancheria  (somewhere  in  the  preser|i 
Suisun  valley),  where,  being  still  hotly  pursued  and  believing 


unfortunate 


and 


with  their  familios.     The  soldiers  endeavored  to  stay  their 
desperate  resolution,  in  order  to  save  the  women  and  children;  but 


the  country  alon^  Cortina  Creak  have  always  —  ev^m  in  1B!50  — 
been  called  by  tho  name  of  that  stroj^,  but  Ihf -con  ia  tha  pr  por 
n<'ia».     It  scjoKo  iioma  of  thoca  IndianB  had  vi sited  !Tapa  before 
the  discovery  of  gold,  and  had  piokod  up  a  few  Spanish  phrases, 
and  tried  to  ape  Spanish  manners.     It  also  appears  '.hat  it  was 
considc^red  a  c^od  hiding  plaice  for  horse  Vnitjves  at  an  early 
date,   md  theae  Spajiish  horae  tliievsH  probably  gave  the  creek 
its  name.     Jot   vas  the  ohiof  of  the  %»g owa  c ont emporaneous 
with  Sioc,   and  the  two  were  fast  frionds.     Jot  was  the  niler 
ovor  a  mwher  of  villages  along  the  footliillB,  but  wo  do  not 
know  the  bduridaries  of  his  territory.     It  could  not  }uo/9  been 
north  of  Freshwater  Creek,  we  thirk,  becaudo  the  yimies  (paths) 
of  the  ColuB  made  in  vi Biting  the  mountains  ail  led  to  points 
soith  of  that.     Tlrie  Wy-cq>v8  seemed  to  be  ;he  only  coast  mountain 
Indisms  with   vhoM  tha  CoIub  held  friendly  intercnur-jje.     The 
Stony  Creek  I'i.  Indi  ois  belonged  to  the  Norc )  Lricke  trihe,R.nd 
further  back  in  the  laountains  they  //ere  called  Home  Cult.* 

Will  S,  Grreen:  History'  of  C»l-'.sa  Co.  ,'53,  San  Francisco  1880* 


.»wv.  ^..  .^*.   ~ - -.-  people  aeHzrojea,'      — Hfisiory  or 

Solano  Co.  17-18,  San  Francisco  1879.  Wood, Alley  &  Co.  Pubrs 


INDIANS  OF  TlSflAMA  CO. 


"lihan  one  aaked  an  Indian  n^ara  he  vaa  Goir^,  he  v/onld 
Invariably  point  with  hia  lips,  hy  pouting  them  out  and  turning 
his  head  in  the  desired  direction,  and  then  rap^i  the  point  of 
the  oonimaa,  an  idea  of  which  they  had  y^ry  correctly.    They  could 


naoMi  8  points: 


wy~ell»  noHh 
wur*9ll»     south 
pwe-ell,     east 
noHnell  I     west 


pwe-wa-rie, 
no^wa-^rie, 

pwo*wur^rie, 
no-wur-^ris, 


northeast 
northwest 
Bontheaet 
southwest 


Most  of  the  Inditins  of  the  vtdley,  and  even  tb.o  moimtalns  as 
far  north  as  Bed  BXuff ,  named  the  points  of  tha  com[)a8«  with  a  good 
deal  of  sameness.    The  points  of  the  corapass  of  the  Mea-pon«ways, 
who  inhjiibited  the  territory  hetween  Stony  Cre^  i\nd  Tehaoa,  were 
as  follows: 

wy4ii,  north 
RO^-hi,  south 
pwe-hl,  east 

num*hi,  west 

I 

Hi^er  up  on  Stony  Creek,  near  the  foot  of  the  hi^  momtiins» 

there  wm  a  ranoheria  called  Hy-a-ouok,  another  No-a-sniok,  and 

still  another  Pws-a-miaok.    Mem  (water)  is  another  word  which  seemed 

to  be  oonnon  to  all*. 

-History  of  Teharaa  Co.  48,  San  Fituioisco^l 

niiott  h  Moorei  Piibrs. 


; 


'  / 


^j 


INDli^NS  OF  THE  LOWER  SA0R/>iiENTO 


Sir  Sdward  Belcher  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  around  the 
world  states  that  he  ascended  the  Secrainento  by  boat  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  Feather  Biver,  which  point  he  named  Point  Victoria^ 
saying  thpt  it  wps  at  "the  Forks'**  He  mentions  the  Wallopjc  tribe 
as  located  in  that  vicinity* 

Writing  of  the  lowlands  subject  to  occasional  inundation  at 

periods  of  exceptionally  high  water  he  states  that  the  floods 
leave  **only  a  few  scattered  eminences  which  art  or  nature  have  pro- 
duced ad  so  many  islets  or  spots  of  refuge.  Upon  these  spots  the 

tribes  who  inhabit   these  lowlands  are  frequently  compelled  to 

serjk  shelter,  principally,  however,  on  those  artificially  cons.^ruct-| 
ed  —  as  all  were  which  we  examined.  They  consist  merely  of  •  round- 
ed pile,  raised  about  fifteen  fe^^t  at  the  apex  above  the  surround- 
ing leiRsI^;,  the  space  from  .vhich  the  earth  is  removed  forming  e  ditch 

the 
to  cprry  off^superfluous  water.  Our  pilot  termed  them  Bancherias 

(as  they  also  do  any  place  to  which  the  mitives  resort)  and  assured 

us  that  each  wsb  the  separate  property  of  a  distinct  tribe.  None 


intji^^ng  Qf  the  2 

Louer  oacramento 

exceeded  a  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  —  Belcher,  Narrative  of  a 

YoyagQ  fiound  the  <^qc1A.  London,  vol.  2,  page  124.    1843. 


Belcher  mentions  also  a  Rancheria  v;hich  his  Indian  pilot    _ 


called  Onee~8hflH«a-tee  —  a  name  applied  to  ell  below  the  y/alloc!  s 
of  FoiPt  Yigtoria,       (Ibid  page  125) 


Additional  matter  of  interest  concerning  the  Bancherias  cf 


the  lowlands  is  given  by  Belcher  and  should  be  quoted  from  his 


book.     (Pages  125-127  inclusive) 
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INDIAN  DIES  AT  150  YEARS. 


Mary  Tecuyas,  Oldest  Member  of  an 
Almost  Extinct  Tribe. 

BAKERSFIELD,  Cal..  January  24.— 
Mary  Tccuyas,  an  Indian  woman,  re- 
puted to  be  150  years  old,  who  died 
yesterday,  will  be  burled  today  by  the 
few  remaining^  members  of  her  tribe. 

The  affed  squaw  was  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  an  almost  extinct  tribe,   known 

as    the    Tejons,    who    live    in    a    canyon 
near  here. 

The  tribe  Is  said  to  include  fifteen  In- 
dians who  are  more  th^n  100  years  old. 


WcLS  Vv^&'Sblt;  Ja-YV X?,  \  H I U 


"!       From  here  we  went  on  to  Santa  Barbara  and  from  there  returned 
with  unusual  haste  to  San  FranciBCO.  leavir^  an  expedition 
in  preparation  in  Santa  Barbara  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians  who  hadfcaken  refuge  at  the  lake  of  Buena  Vista*. 
My  companions  informed  me  afterward  that  they  succeeded  in 
capturing  all  the  ringleaders  and  sentenced  them  to  work 
on  public  affairs  at  the  presidio* 


INDIAN  DIES  AT  150  YEARS. 


Mary  Tecuyas,  Oldest  Member  of  an 
Almost  Extinct  Tribe. 

BAKEHSFIELD,  Cal.,  January  LM.— 
Mary  Tecuyas,  an  Indian  woman,  re- 
puted to  be  150  years  pld,  who  died 
yesterday,  will  be  buried  today  by  the 
few  remaining  members  of  her  tribe. 

The  aged  squaw  was  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  an  almost  extinct   tribe,  known 

as    the    Tejons,    who    live    in    a    canyon 
near  here. 

The  tribe  is  said  to  include  fifteen  In- 
dians who  are  more  than  3  00  years  old. 
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lin.  F.  Blake  states,  Sept.  2,  186&,  that  several 


Indiai]!  rancherias  were  passed  in  ascending  the  slope  of 
the  Tejon.  p.  38, 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Tejon  was  selected 
by  Li.  £•  F.  Beale  as  the  most  appropriate  place  for  an 
Indian  reservation  and  that  the  latter  collected  together 
a  great  number  of  Indians ,  provided  them  with  agricultxiral 
iniplements,  and  induced  them  to  cult  itate.the  soil.    About 


700  Indians  were  at  work. 


p.  39 .note 


Pacific  R.R.Repts.  Vb,  38,  39.     1856* 

Mr.  Hake  states  that  the  Indians  at  work  on 
this  reservation  came  from  remote  portions  of  California, 
and  spoke;  different  lai^ages. 

Pacific  R.R.Repts.  Vb,  40  (note).     1855. 


Ihile  in  the  depot  caimp  at  the  Tejon,  Sept. 23,1853, 
IVbi.  P.  Blake  writes: 

"The  Indians  of  the  Tejon  make  beautiful  baskets, 

or  shallow  trays,  ont  of  a  roimd  wiry  grass,  which  they  wind 

and  weave  together  very  dexterously.    The  grass  is  stained 

with  different  colors,  and  ^b  worked  in  so  as  to  produce 

different  geometrical  figures.     These  baskets  are  hi^ily 

valued,  and  are  used  to  contain  food  after  be ii^  cooked,  or 

even  to  boil  water  in  by  means  of  hot  stones,  the  weavii^  of 

the  grass  being  so  close  that  they, are  Qcnrpletely  water-tight 
Ihey  last  for  years,  and  are  called  coritaB." 

Pacific  RIR.Repts.  Vb,  46.     1856* 


INDIAN3  OP  THii  TIjIJON 


/•J.Tfylor  writer  in  the  Orlif.  Parmefe: 

"In  July  of  the  present  year  (1859)  the 
Reverend  Prdre  Rubio  of  Senta  Inez  Mission 
College,  stated  to  me  that  lest  year,  while 
on  s  visit  to  the  Tejon  Reservation  and  the 
Tulere  ooxmtry,  at  least  one-half  of  the  nu- 
maroua  Indians  he  saw  thereaway,  were  old 
neophytes  or  were  Misf^i on-born  Indians;  and 
they  told  him  many  more  were  living  on  the 
Sierra  further  eastward.     This  seoms  to  be 
the  case  also  with  the  Indians  of  San  i^iego 
and  San  Bernardino  counties." 

A. :^. Taylor,  Crlif  •  Parmer,  Tol.  13,  No.  11, 

May  4,1860. 


Rancherias  of  tho  Cal^ifornia  Ho^ion  mentioned  by  Tai.i8.180g. 


Kstevan  Tapis  in  a  letter  to  Arrilliga  ^ves  the 
following  note  in  regard  to  tw  rancherias  of  the  Tulare 
Region: 

"•.Although  the  people  estimated  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  /.lajulapu  are  not  excessive  in  number, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  gentiles  necrcst  the 
Tulcres  conwunicatc  with  these  rancherias,  particularly 
those  of  the   two  large  rimcherics,  named  Atsititihu 
end  oihuicon.       These  gentiles  are  of  evil  disposition, 
and  turbulent,  di^-posed  to  commit  murder  in  the  most 
infamous  manner  and  for  purely  su[.erstitious  reasons, 
i'or  instance  in  April  1801  Lihuiasu  with  some  6  companion 
from  the  t'vo  mentioned  rrnchcrieo  came  at  night  to  bum 


f>  \'\^ 


ILx^. 


is  end  about  6  from  Sta.   Barbt.re;  and  killed  5 


people.  7/ounding  tr.-o  others,  solely  because  tho  gentiles 


lUl 


Qm 


Estcvan  Tapis:  Letter  to  Arrilliga  June 
Archivos  de  la  Mision  de  Santa  Barbara, 
in  Bancroft  Library,  1877). 


30.1803  (cop; 
71 1 1,  page  17! 


BEMOVAL  Oi  TROOPS  FROM  THR-V/Aw'  Mid  TEJON  in  1861 

General  iS.  V.  Sumner  states  in  a  letter  doted  San  Francisco, 
June  10,  1861,  "I  have  been  obliged  to  break  up  the  posts  of  Ter-$aw 
and  Tejon,  but  they  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  as  military 
posts."  —Records  Calif.  Men  War  of  Rebellion,  1861-1867,  by 
Richard  Orton,  Adjutant-General  of  California,  p. 18,  1890. 


Ham-met-wel-le 


Yokut 


Name  given  me  by  Mrs.  Bosemyre  for  tribe 
believed  by  her  to  have  lived  at  Buena  Vista,  Kern 
Co.  Calif. 

IT 

She  said  the  chief  waa  named  Te-no-kah.  Needs 
verifying. 


A  Yowelmanne  Indian  gave  me  the  same  name  for 
the  Buena  Vista  Lake  tribe  and  pronounced  it  Haw-met - 


T 


"1 


J. 


TEJON  INDIANS '  I,ffiTHOD  OF  &ETTING  ' 
SQIJEF^LS  IN  V,' INTER. 

The  followiao;  note  is  from  an  article  • 
on  the  Tejon  Reservation  reprinted  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Star  in  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  Chronicle,  June  27,  1^554.— 


*The  winter  of  1852-3  was  ven^  severe. 
The  Indians  were  nearly  starved  to  death. 
The  hills  and  plairiS  are  covered  over  with  - 
little  ditches  to  lead  the  water  into  all 
the  Squirrel  holes ,  and  when  the  squirrel 
was  forced  out  of  his  hole,  he  was  killed 
and  eaten.  Tneu  were  obliged  to  pursue   "- 
this  course  of  precarious  living  for  a 
long  time.  The  ditches  themselves  attest 
th&.t  the  labor  they  performed  must  have 
been  incessant.  .  .  The  labor  upon  some 
of  these  ditches  to  catch  a  few  poor 
squirrels ,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 


have  watered  a  vineyard."* 
Daily  Chronicle  (from  Los 
June  27,  1854, 


-San  Francisco 
Angeles  Star), 


Extract  from  * Fifty  Years*  Observation 
of  Men  and  Events* ,  by  Gren<  E«DXeyes,  1886. 


The  last  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  made 
at  French's  deserted  rancho,  at  the  entreuice 
of  Tejon  Pass.     Several  hundred  were  assembled. 
U^fi}  P»  236. 
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6^<^2-^ 


^Z^ 


^  ^2^^^^fUi<4_ 
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£(u^(yirf^  ^/2^  /e^.id^ 
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(^A^^^(yi^&^si7'  Tl/U     c^a^d^ 


^a^^iyi-^-f-^  "li^aJr^  /E^.  (Uy 


REPT.  OF  E.F.BFJILE  OK  INDI/NS  OF  S  JOJMJUIK  VtUSi  RB&ION   ^ 


V 


"The  foUowir^  letter  by  Gen.  Edw.ird  F.  Beale  to 
Hov.  J.  Noely  Johnson  of  C'  lifornia,  re|ortin^  the  results 
of  his  expedition  to  th:  Indir.ns  of  the  Kings  Pi?er  region 
in  June  1856,  was  published  in  the  San  Fr^incisoo  Herald, 
July  13,  F56.     The  article  roads  as  follows: 

"We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  Beale  for  a  co^y  of  ^lis  report 
on  the  Indim  difficulties  of  the  Southern  Country,  which 
represents  th*^  state  of  affairs  down  there  in  a  very  differ- 


ent light  • 


July  12,  1856 


Hovernor;  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obeyanoe  to  in- 
struct  ions  received  frorr  yoA  T  proceeded  with  all  possible 
despatch  to  the  scene  of  the  late  Indian  diff icultiee.     I 
left  San  Francisco  on  the  morning  of  the  2Bth  of  May  last, 
accompanied  b:'  my  Aide-de-carrp    Colonel  Edward  Byrne.  At 
midni'^ht  on  the  5th  day  of  June  I  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
King's  Fiver.     In  conversation  with  >'r.  Cairpbell,   sub-Indian 
ftfrent  stationed  at  this  point,   I  learned  that  in  consejuence 
of  the  continued  exciterrient  of    -he  vvhites,  ir.ore  particularly 
those  livin,T  in  Jind  about  the  vi  lages  of  Woodville  and 
Visalia,  rumors  had  reached  the   Indians  that  active  hosti- 
lities would  be  at  once  commenced  against  them  and  they  in 
oonsejuenoe  had  fled  to  the  mountains. 

I  desjatched  early  the  next  nomir^  Mr.   Ciimpboll, 
who  sp'^^aks  their  lan^^uage,  with  five  bullocks  and  with  a 


(2) 

message  to  thorn  to  appoint  some  spot  ..hero  I  mi^^t  hold 
a  council  with  them.  In  the  meantime  I  continued  on  to 
Elbow  Creek I  Here  I  found  Lieutenant  Livingston,  Third 
Artillery  with  come  30  men  encamped.  I  fortunately  met 
Lieut.  Allst^n  of  the  dragoons  who  were  ercimped  some  ten 
miles  south, here.  These  gentlemen  corroborated  the  reports 
I  had  received  relative  to  the  violent  measures  contemplated 
bv  the  whites.  I  Vhen  visited  Visalia  and  Woodville  and 

after  consulting  with  several  prominent  citiaent  I  deemed  it 

•i ,  .■ 
best  to  Cfdl  a  genial  mee'  ing  of  he  people  in  the  afternoon 

//, 
It  was  ver}^  fuUy  attended.  They  at  first  eenied  to  think 

that  nothing  but  a/very  severe  punishment  to  the  Indians 

would  prevent  further  molestations  of  Uie  whites  for  the 


•! 


future.     I  fully  explained  to  them  the  po^^eiP  tjjiat  had  been 


'\  ft 


confided  to  me  %  your  lExcellenoy  and  urjed  upon  them  a  more 
conciliatory  spirit,     jj^so  invited  several  well-known  citi- 
zens  to  accompany  me  to l the  proposed  council  ground.     This 
having  met  their  approbation,  and  T*r.  Cimpbell,  after  several 

days  absence,  returning  /*ith  the  infonnation  that  the  Indians 

'i  ^     ■ 

.1 

had  4e^iatched  runners  in  every  direction  for  She  scattered 
be^nds  and  «ould  meet  me  in  a  valley  about  35  miiles  from  Elbow 

> 

Creek.     I  ordered  Lieut.  Allston's  corfiricind  of  somiC  forty 
dragoons  together  with  Lieut.  Livir^ston's  corrjiiand  of  some 
thirty  men  to  accomp  ny  m.e  ae  an  escort.     Early  the  next 
mornir^  we  took  up  our  line  ol  march;   the  weather  was  ex- 
cessively hot  and  Lieut.   Livir^s ton's  men  beint]*  on  foot 
suffered  excessively  from  fati^e  and  thirst  and  it  was  nearly 


(3) 

rtianight  before  they  reached  camp.     The  next  morning  I  held 
a  council.  Some  60  or  70  Indiana  were  present.     The  follow- 
in-  tribes  .'.ere  represented  by  chiefs  or  captains: -MSfiSfii* 
GhokimauYea .♦  En  TennvBich .  •  Couilla.  -Yocolle .  ^Talufnn»  . 


(4) 


Wirkachoumni 


and ■  Ghooemimnees        Mr.  O.K". Smith  from  Woodville  and  Dr. 
George  fran  Visalia    represented  the  citiaenei  Messrs. 
Ca/r.pbell  and  Jennings.  sub-Indir^n  af^Qn^B  were  present. 

t 

Through  rrregorio,  my  Indian  interpreter >  a  very  in- 
telligent man  who  accompanied  Colonel  Fremont  to  the  Atlan- 


tic States  and  back  and  speaks  English  very  weU,  I  told 
them  the  object  of  my  visit  was  if  possible  to  make  peace; 
that  it  was  idle  for  them  to  attempt  to  cope  with  the  whites 
in  warfare;  thit  unless  they  would  unconditionally  promise 
to  go  where  I  deemed  it  beat  for  ^.hem  to  live  I  had  come 

« 

prepared  to  inflict  summary  and  severe  chastisement  upon 
the^.     They  seemed  vety  anxious  ibr  peuce  and  after  talking 
to  them  for,  about!  two  hours  I  dismissed  them  to  reflect 
well  upon  what  I  had  said  to  them  and  that  T  would  again 
send  for  therr  ii^  the  afternoon.     Accordia^ly  I  sent  for  thtiim 
I  told  them  that  all   their  people  livir\3  upon  the  waters  of 
Kir^  River  must  go  at  on^e  to  the  Reservation  on  King  River, 
and  that  all  thoir  people  living  to  the  South  of  this  stream 
must   '•o  to  the  Tocole  Valley..       To  this  they  joyfully 

t 

assented* 

I  then  distributed  mon^  them  as  presents  the  articles 

lipted  in  the  paper  rrarked  A  t;CCornp;inyini;  my  report. 


\ 


Findirn  that  a  ver     lar«  tribe  living;  on  and  about  the 
Tule  Laka  were  not  represented,  I  despatjched  Indian  runners 


that  night  to  them  with  a  mes 


th.'fct  unless  they  met 


me  in  five  days  from  that  time  in  the  Tocole  Valley  for  the 

them 
purrose  of  makir^  A  treaty  I  should  deem^o  be  at  war  and 

treat  them  accon^/lr^^ly. 

The  next  morning,   the  10th  instant  I  broke  up  the 
camp  and  returned  to  Elbow  Creek.  On  the  niorninG  of  the 
14th  I  went  to   Ue  Couilla  valley,   some  ten  miles  beyond 
Woodvi'le     ith  a^i  ecort  of  dragoons.     Over  300  Indians  were 
present  and  sonse  4o  of  the  citizens  vere  also  present-  The 
lancheB.A  Fi.^urinonalg.-  Oovotes.  .Wacka  iohes.  and^Qouillas 
were  prosentf     Iphey  were  deli^;hted  to  met  me  and  were 
perfectly  willir^  to  do  anythir?5  I  desired  of  them.     T**ey 
agreed,  as  trie  others  had  that  the  •   should  preserve  peacd 
and   remaiivifji  their  present  camp  until  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Henley. the  Indian  ae^ent.  In  the  pj^per  marked  B  you 
will  fij^d  a  list  of  property  destroyed  durir^  the  war. 
The  mill  lielonsir^  to  Mr.  O.K.  ar.ith,  which  was  destroyed 
is  a  /.reat  loss  to  the  cjomniinity,   it  beirs  the  only  mill 
in  that  section  of  the  country.     In  questioning  the  Indians 
about  thifl  matter,  they  fUJkno v  1  ed^ed  havirFj  set  fire  to  it, 
and  shoVedl  me  the  Indians  who  had  set  fire  to  it. 

Tfie  ],eace  to  bo  preserved  rajuires  first  the  presence 

of  the  Indian  Conwiissioner  and  next  the  presence  of  a  few, 

/        j\ 
say  25,  drspoons  in  the  field  constantly.     I  went  to  F^rt 


•.I 


(6) 


,  > 


Tejon,  and  remained  there  until  the  arrival  of  Col.  B.L» 
Beall  command  ins  the  poet,  of  thorr.  I  made  a  requeot  in 
writing  th't  he  would  send  a  detachment  into  the  field  at 
once.     He  answered  tb..t  he  could  not  do  ao  unleas  he  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Gen.  Wool.     This  post  ou^ht  to  be 
reinforced  at  once  *ith  another  company  so  that  on«  com- 
pany could  be  kept  constantly  in  the  field.     There  would 
never  be  anv  trouble  *ith  the  Indians  if  this  were  done. 

I  arrived  here  via  San  Jose  on  the  night  of  .  uly  10th 
Hopin^^  that  my  efforts  wikl  meet  with  your  approbation., 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant 


J.  Neely  Jolmson 

Governor"  of  tho  St*At« 
Sacramento  City 


of  California 


Population 


•DICtGER"  INDIANS    ON    «W 


"rm/^Tit^Tf  A 


"The  Indians  properly  belonging  at  present  to  the 
Tejon  reservation  may  be  numbered  at  about  1,370,  among 


•   •   # 


whom  are  the  following  thrifty  tribes  or  bands."  . 

[The  following  are  enumerated:  The  Sierra  or  Caruana,  96  ' 

* 

people;  Laguna  or  Tatagua,  231  people;  and  the  Surillo  pr 
Cartaka,  162  people]  ....  "These  Indians  all  belong  to 
the  race  known  in  California  as  the  'Digger*;  there  are 
several  hundred  of  the  same  class  living  on  the  Laguna, 
Tihatchipe,  Hockeye,  Kern  river,  Posa  creek,  and  other 
localities  within  the  bounds  of  this  portion  of  my  district." 
— J.P.H.V/entworth  in  Rept.Coranr.Ind.Affrs.for  1862, pp.  324- 
325,  1863. 


The  district  referred  to  is  the  southern  District  of 

« 

California.— lb icj,  p.   324. 


Oki  Sept.  20,  1863,  Irn.  P.  Blake  states  that  at 
entrance  of  Ctoada  de  las  Ihras  and  about  15  milee  fra 
»n  cainp,  they  found  some  Indian  huts  occupied  by  Anton: 


Kadiane 


Spanish* 


Rwjific 


1856, 


T 


e  \  cv^ 


IvJlc 


(X.'KS 
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Among  the  Indian  tribes  or  bands  on  Tejon  reservation 


are  mentioned  the  Sierra  or 
and  the  Surillo  or  Cartak^ 


I  ana,  the  Laguna  or  Tatagua, 


belong  to  the  race  known  in  California  as  the'Diggers';  there' 
are  several  hundred  of  the  same  class  living  on  the  Laguna, 
Tihatchipe,  Hockeye,  Kern  river,  Posa  creek,  and  other 
localities  v;ithin  the  bounds  of  this  portion  of  ms  district, 
[southern  Districjf  of  California],  but  many  of  them  prefer 
hunti^ng  and  fishing  to  engaging  in  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture. I  have  encouraged  the  Indians  to  cultivate  their  own 
farms,  to  grow  grain  and  vegetables,  and  to  plant  vines  and 
fruit  trees  near  their  houses.  I  have  met  with  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  conform  to  my  wishes  in  these 
respects,  as  they  have  but  little  fait^i,  from  their  past 

— J.P.H.Wentworth  in  Rept.Commr.Ind.Affrs.  for  1862,  p.  325, 
18G3. 


TFJOII  INDmi  RESERVATION. 


In  1862  the  title  to  the  territory  included  in  Tejon 
Reservation  was  in  dispute,  and  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  "it  is  one  of  the  best  locations  for  an  Indian 
IB  servation  within  the  whole  southern  country, "  and  there- 
fore the  necessity  of  the  United  States  establishing  title 
to  it.— J.P.H.V/entworth  in  Rept.Commr.Ind.Affrs. for  1862, 

pp.  525,  328,  1863. 
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Lt.  R.  B,  Williajnson  states,  on  Aug.  21,  1853, 
■^lat  the  Indians  in  the  Tejon  Plass  "are  semi-civilized; 
many  of  them  speak  Spanish;  and  they  cultivate  melons, 

pumpkins,  and  a  little  com.* 

Pacific  R. R -Rents .  Ya.  21.  1^6. 


V 


BaV.ers field,  July  7-;4,1905. 

Sa^j  and  f;ot  addition.-il  material  from  Mrs.  J.V.Rosemeyre,   tlio  old 
Indian  v/oman  (  half  and  half  Tong-va  and  Ko-too-tGe-a2:i)  from  vihom 
I  f^ot  some  material       year  boforo  last.       By  means  of  Puortes  bird 
pictures  and  a  lot  of  photos  and  cuts  I  got  from  her  a  goodly  nuiiiber 
of  additional  nmnes  of  m:orD,ials,  birds,   and  insects  and  plants. 


i\ng 


TEJOIJ    Ri\i:CH 


llovomber  10-12,1905 


Tojon  Canyon  at  its  nearos.. 


r^oint  is  about  2  miles  east  of  Rrx^ch 


rrf:ek.     ^me  mouth  of  Tojon  Canyon  p/oper 


(vmevQ  the  Indip.ns  liije)   i 


5  miles 


Bakorsfield,  July  15,1905.  SERRAllO  IKDIMS       SEBASTIiU^I. 

On  the  river  bottom    about  10  miles. east  of  Bakersfield  a:ad  4 
Y/est  of  of  mouth  of  Canyon  is  an  old  ranch  ntiified  Rio  Bravo  Ranch, 
after  the  first  nme  for  Kern  River,  which  was  originally  called 

the  Rio  Bravo. 

At  tiie  uppcr(v;est)   end  of  the  ran.ch  a  small  tributary  streaW. 
known  as  Cottonwood  Creek  (now  dry)  comes  in  from  the  south,  cutting 
its  way  tVirou^^h  the  rolling  foothills  and  bordered  in  places  by  clus-   |^^^^j^, 
ters  and  linos  of  cottonv/oods. 

Fremont,  guided  by  the  '.'orrano  Indian  Sobastian,  crossed  at  this 
point  in  lB^i4;   and  for  many  years  the  overland  trail  from  Lot 
Ids  b-  Y;ay  of  Tehachapi  Pass,  crossed  Kern  River  close  to  the  mouth 
of  Cottonwood  Creek.     Tlio  river  is  very  rapid  here  and  is  choked  . 
with  huge  boulders  and  small  ones,  over  wluch  it  tumbles,  making  mucli 
noise.    It  cuts  throuf^^  '^  gravel  and  stony  mesa  with  a  bottomland 
bordered  by  low  banks  on  tlie  south  side  and  clayey  cliffs  and  hills 

on  the  north  side. 

It  is  said  than  in  tlie  early  days  an  Indian  village  usedjto 
stand  on  tlie  north  side  and  that  tlie  Indians,  after  Sebastianfswam 
tlie  foaming  river  and  got ^^ them,  helped  Fremont  and  his  party  to 
cross  on  tule  rafts. 


from  Tojon  Rr^ich  -louse.  Below  tliiii  i^  a  .ort  o-  basin  in 
■■;:-.ioh  is  the  bea-jtiful  forest  of  Vr.llcy  )V.cs,  co' tomnodn  and  syoa- 


mores,  ^.'i^i   r 


o  o       ■  \  T      "'. 


a'-  areas    )i 


r  wild  grapevines,  knoY.-n  as  tlie  :.:onte(El  Lion 


te).       ^niis  forest  is  f  uUy  a  mile  long  and  about  l,'n  of  a  mile 

On  the  west  edge  of  it  was  formerly  a  lirge  ranche -ia 


wiae. 


y"*)  of  Indi:.ms  of  the'li'ii.menat  tribe..    . 


Tlie  Indian  vill;igeCHe. 


'Canyon  rancher ia>xt ends  for  about  a  mile  along  Tejon 


creek  in  the 


mouth  of  the  Canyon. 


J.Y.  Rosemeyre 


is  a  storehouse  of  inf ormaUo  -  about  old  events 


and  I  regret  that  1  had  so  liCtle  available"  time  to  talk  wif.  him. 


He  says  that 


Gody  wlio  cai 


i;e  out  here  with  Fremont  in  1842  was 


for  several  years  a  partner  of  Gen.Beale's  at  Tejon  Ranch;     that 


later  Gody  had  a  ra)ic]i  of  his  ovm  in 


the  mountains  nearer  the  coast, 


and  fin.-aiy  when  an  old  man,  he  c..ne  to  Bakersfield  and  died  there. 

(V 


TEJON 


TFJOH 


llov.  10-12, 1905 


He  told  Rosemeyre  hov;  tlio  old  Serrano  Indian  Sebastian  helped  Fre- 
mont and  hir.  men  across  Kern  Piver  at  time  of  flood  v/lien  the     water 


«  p 


Y/as  rurJiing  and  roaring  firi'ioiisly  ainong  the  big  rocks  at  the  cross- 
ing.       Sebastian  lie  said  took  a  rope  end  in  his  teeth  and  zvfom  t]ic 
wild  torrent  v/ith  it,   landing  f;ir  belov/  on  t'lo  opposite  side.       Every- 
one  tjiought  he  v/ould  be  hirrled  af;ainst  the    'ocks  .'ind  killed.       He 


and  tjio  Indians  on  the  other  side  built  a  tule  boat  and  rigged  up  i 


A, 


rope  ferry  and  got  t'le  party  ard  tlieir  outfit  across. 

During  the  early  years  of  Fort  Tejon  large  numbers  o  f  Indians 
were  brought  to  the  Tejon  region  and  distributed  aiiionf^;  the  existing 
rancher ias— and  at  least  one  new  raiicjioria  was  established.   Tliese 
Indians  were  doing  no  jiarm  in  tlieir  o\m  homes  and  it  was  a  double 
outraf!;e  to  bring  them  here--a3i  outrage  against  those  brought  and  those 
to  whom  they  v;ere  added. 

In  1857  or  1050  Fosem.eyer  took  a  Census  for  General  Beale  and 


t'^boi 


Kat^t:le  neigjiboring  rancjierias^(inail  ])etv;een  5500  and  5600  Inds 

(0) 


llovember  10,-12,1905 

llearly  all  of  tjieisc  are  long  since  dead,   andft/iost  of  tjioir  descenden- 
ants  also  have  passed  the   'Great  Divide'.     All  of  the  rancherias, 
save  the  one  at  the  mouth  of  Tejon  C:myon,  have  beai   long  abandoned. 
At  this  oriG  tjiere  are  now  about  30  adult  Indians,   and  pci'liaps  20 
children. — Tliis  is  my  estimate,  not  a  count. 

By  talking  wi-Qi   them  imd  collecting  vocabularies  I   found  to  my 
surprise  tliat  at_Jx)n^t^_tenJjiQgua^    are  represented  here  at  the 
present  time,   thougli  nearly  all  h;ive  come  to  spealc  Span ish-!,lexi can 
find  Wiiat  they  call   'Old  Tejon'     ('TejonViojo')     which  is  T  in -1  in -no 
in  tlieir  own  language  and  Yoweli/^anne  in  the  Toolimme  langu;i{":e. 


(9) 


TjJu^'w^^j^  T:ii^ 


INDIANS  OF 


CiiL^  ?i 


4.C     S 


Alex.   3.   Taylor  in  his   ♦Indicnology  of  California*  published 
in  Califcmin  Pcrmer.  1860-186?,  writes  as  follor;s  on  "The  Indi 


ans 


of  O^vens'  Lake  —  end  Gout'wards. 


It 


The-ronos,  ^Cosos .  and  some  othor  tribes  occupy  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  f^evadas,  and  are  said  to  number  some  four  cr 
five  thousi;nd  souls  —  thc-Tatap;Ties .- Laj-nnas.  'Oorucnnos  and 
•Cmrtak(3S  are  othor  southern  tribes  of  :7cstem  TTc-7  Mexico,  border- 

* 

ing  on  California  bet.veen  th-  '^ejon  ^ans  and  the  Piver  TTirpin.  some 
of  whom  from  the  foUov/infj  notice  arc  nav  in  San  Francisco.       ?ery 
little  is  kno  vn  of  th^'  etliiioloracal  characteristics  of  thes6 
tribes,  thcuch   the  Vncriccns  have  been  ac.juaint'^d   vith  them  Uic 
or  three  yearn.'' 

Taylor  quotes  as  follows  frcwi  a  ne'>7spaper  of  May,  1862, 
probably  the  Lof  /ingeles  News: 

"/.  band  or  Indian  warriors  of  the  Tatarrna.  lamina .  Coruano, 
crd  Curtaka  tribes  —  .vho  inhabit  a  country  some  /here  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tejcn  Pass  —  has  just  arrived  in  this  citv. 
They  propose  to  if^ivo  a  fe?;  cxhihitic  s  of  their  net icnrl  customs, 

the   first  of  v/hich  ..ill  take  plr^ce  on  Thursday  cvrn ing  next 

It  is  estimated  thrt  the  Indians  In  Owrns '  Yalley  number 
froin  six  to  eifrht  hundred,  with  about  a  hundred  riflr-s  in  their 
hands,  v;hich  thev  kno?/  how  to  use." 


Alex.S. Taylor, 'Indianolopy  of  Califomia'.Calif.  ^'armer,  Tay  8,1863. 
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Kern  and  Los  Angeles  Counties 

WITHIN  THE  CONFINES  OF  THE  PROPERTY  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  EVERY  QUALITY  OF  SOIL  AND 

EVERY  VARIETY  OF  CLIMATE  COMMON  TO   CALIFORNIA 
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p.  o.  BAKERSFiELD.  CAL., SeptemTjeT  X2,"1930 


Dr»  Uart  C.  Merriam 

Washington, 

D.   C. 

Bear  Br*  Merriam: 

Having  read  of  your  work  among  the 
Indians  of  this  district,  I  have  wondered  if  I  could 
prevail  upon  you  to  refer  me  to  any  references  which 
might  be  valuable  to  me  in  preparing  a  history  of  the 
Tejon  Ranches*   1  am  attempting  to  secure  information 
in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  Indian  inhabitants 
of  this  region. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
speculation  to  me  to  deteztnlne  the  customary  method  of 
spelling  Indian  names.   Is  there  any  standardized  rule 
that  is  followed?   Bo  you  know  of  any  collection  of 
Indiam  names  which  would  probably  give  me  the  spelling 
of  the  common  names  that  I  encounter  here? 

I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  to  you 
for  any  assistance  that  you  can  give  me. 


ft 


Very  truly  yours. 


*^* 


/^ 


<-<ii 


Resident  Secretary 
Tejon  Ranches 


P.S.  This  letter  will  be 
forwarded  t  o  your  correct 
address  by  my  father, 
Br*  Charles  H.  Beach 


THE  TEJON 
E.F.Beale,  in  a  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
dated  San  Francisco,  California,  September  50,  1853,  states: 

"The  Tejon  valley,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,  is  said 
to  be  covered  by  a  Spanish  grant;  but  as  I  found  no  settlers  on  it, 
or  any  evidence  that  it  had  been  settled,  and  under  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  other  place  where  the  Indians  could  be  placed  without 
the  same  objection,  I  concluded  to  go  on  with  the  farming  system,  at 
that  point,  and  leave  it  to  Congress  to  purchase  the  land  sliould  the 
title  prove  good,  or  rem.6ve  the  Indians  to  som.e  lesB  suitable  local- 
ity.  It  is  alm.ost  impossible  to  find,  at  this  tim.e,  any  extent  of 
country  either  unclaimed  by  Spanish  grants  or  free  from,  white  settler 
v/ho  hold  under  preemptinn  right. ''--House  Doc.l,35d  Congress,  1st  Sess., 
Part  1,  470,  1853. 
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October  1906  • 
During  the  ceremony  at  Riilroad  Plat  1  saw  a  dog 
tiehl  a  roasted  squirrel  itiaide  the  hange.  Tlie 
squirrel  was  ro^jnted  in  the  hot  ashes.  The  dog  was 
caught  and  noundly  thrashed.  Of  the  nearly  100  dogs 
present,  this  is  the  only  one  I  saw  steal  anything. 
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The  mountain  trout  came  originally 

»  the  red-bellied  salamander* 

turned  into  a 


for  at  one  time 
trout. 
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TRiBKS  WITHIN  100  uiij.3  OP  xmwmiiu 


Poliklen: 
Polikla 
Neremer 


Kahrok: 
Kahrok 


She stent 
Shaste 


;/ 


onooeho 


Hahtokehewuk 
Ookwahnutsoo 


Tlonrtoi: 
Tlohoffltahhoi 


Chemarekan; 
Chemareko 


Ijituamian: 
Klamath-f  odok 


Achomaweri! 
Modesse 
I  Imah  we 
Achomawe 
Atwumwe 


Atsookean: 
iitsookae 
Apwoorokao 

Yukean ; 
Ookunnom 
Hoochnua 
Tahtomah 
Ookotontilka 
Wetcoknom 
.  Orkalookiimnom 


Mintoon: 
wintoon 

Wintu  (or  Numsoos) 

Norrelmuk 

Niiche 

Dawpum 

V^iekerrel 

^'omlakke 

Dahchinchinne 

Choohelmemsel 

Noema 

Tehama 

Nomeltekewe 

Koroo 


Soolahtelak: 
Pahtewat 
Weke 
Weyot 

Athapeakapi 
Havungkut 
Uoopa 

Tsartunghwa 
Lolerkok 
teattol 
N^kanni 
Nungahl 
Settenbiden 
Cheteggeka 

Toohilbekeahang  fKahto) 
Tochobekea 
Tokubbekea 


fii 


sennokannes 


Eahnekokeah 


yjdoo: 
Konkow 
Kummoifin 
yeohopdo 

^lotokoiyo 


Yahna: 
Kosse 


Pomoan ; 
Mahto  pom  ah 
Metomah 
Shomul  ponah 
Shoteah 
Bukkow  pomah 
Pomo  (Potter  Valley) 
D Ann oka 
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Our  earliest  authority  , Father  Palou,  notices  the  difference  of  colour 
between  the  tribes  on  the  two  stdes  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, and  alo 
.•also  the  contrast  between  the  Upper  &  Lower  Califomians  in  the  mode 
of  wearing  their  hair.  He  also  considers  this  custom  ,as  also  that  of 
sprinkling  ashes  on  the  body  ,  ad'Jppendent  on  causes  of  temporary 
occurence/  —Forbes  History  of  Calif. ,pl82,  1839. 


"  i.ithm  3  months  after  the  discovery  of  gold, it  was  com- 
puted that  there  were  near  four  thousand  persons,  including:! 
Indians,\yho  were  mostly  employed  by  the  whites, enga^-ed  in 
washing  lor  gold.  "-Frost's  Pictorial  Hi  ^f.nrv  'f  HoY.-^  i 
40,  1850. 
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BENECIA  AT  Car^uinez  Strait,  /N  OLD 
BATTLE  GPOUND  OF  THE  INDPN8 

A.S.Taylor,  in  writin.^  of  the  wanderir^s 
of  the  Pilot  Morera  who  was  left  behind  by 
Drake's  ETpedition  in  1579  says: 

"The  old  Pilot  Morera  must  have  been 
obliged  to  cross  the  Bay  at  the  straits  of  Kar- 
quinez  at  Benicia,  which  wan  the  battle-ground 
of  the  naval  fights  of  Indian^,  in  the  olden 
time  ante  1820." 


A.S.Taylor,  Calif.  Feimor,Vol.   15,  No.  5, 

March  29,1861. 
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LETTER  mOH  ALBK,BT  GALL'TIN  TO  LriUT.  KMORY 

Doted  New  York,  Oct*  1,  1847 


Makes  inquiries  concerning  Indians  and 
geographic  locations  in  territory  now  known 
iis  New  Mexico  nnd  "rizona,  follcved  by  reply 
from  Lieut.  ^7.  H,  Emory  dfitwd  Washington, 
October  8.  1847. 

TiOth  Oong^.lst  oesp,,Kx.Doc.41.  jsmory's 
Jlotes  of  a  Military  Heoonnoissance  irom  'Am 
LeavGnv?orth  to  3an  Diego,  Appendix  IIo.  1,  pp, 
127-134,       1848.  ^  •     ^^  •  ^^ 


J\28tu8  H*  Rogers  in  his  Colusa 

County  History  in  a  ohronologioal 
record  of  events  under  date  of 
Oct.  23 »  1B72  says: 

"Indians  f  ron  Clear  Lak»,  lel 
RlTer,  Shasta  and  CoitineftJTallegr 


gather  at 


,  an 


Indian  settlement  on  the  riT 


4  miles  above  Colusa,  to  indulge 
[in]  danoes  and  *i«eat-»house * 
ceremonies  generally."— J. H* 
Hogers,  Colusa  County^  Its  History 
and  Hesouroes«  p.  131,  1891* 
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AUIADSN  MINB  KNOWN  TO  INDIANS  FOR  0ENTUEIB3 

John  S.  Uittell, states:  "The  new  Almaden  quick- 
silver nine  has  had  a  singular  history.  It  had  been 
known  to  the  Indians  the  lest  century,  and  they  went 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  decomposed  cinna- 
bar or  crude  yermilion  as  a  paint.  The  Indians  told 
of  it  to  the  Spanish  Califomians,  v#io  did  not  know 
what  the  mineral  was.  In  November,  1846,  a  captain 
In  the  Mexican  army,  nemed  Andres  Caatillero,  visited 
the  place,  discovered  the  nature  of  the  ore,  laid 
claim  to  the  mine,  fomed  a  company,  and  commenced 
ijorking  it.**— John  3.  Uittell,  Mining  in  the  Pacific 
States  of  North  iimerica.  p. 38,' San  Francisco,  1861. 


froB  1831-89,  gives  brief  accounts  of  the  following  Indian 


attaoks  <m.  missions  and  ranches • 


1851.  Under  Indian  chief •  Yoeocola  and  Stanislaus.  At  mis- 


sion of  Santa  Clara  and  Pueblo  San  Jos^* 


[pp*336-403 


1840*  Under  Stanislaus*  Battle  on  San  Joaquin  Diver,  fol- 
lowli^  the  theft  of  several  hundred  head  of  horses 
from  ranches  San  Lor^izo  and  San  Antonio  by  band  of 


under  Stanislaus 


1843*  Ihader  brother  of  Tobooo1o«  At  San  Fable* 

Also  massaore  of  Clear  Lake  Indians  by  California 
troops  in  I841* 


[pp. 341-2] 
[pp.342-3] 


342] 


it\ 


Heath  DaiU,  Sixty  Years  in  ^dif..  1831-89,  pp.336-343 


1889 


B»port  of 


Qseorgd  dibbs  to  Capt.  ©ooiige  E. 


McClellan  on  the  Indian  tribos  of  tha  Tisrritory  of  Washington. 


Pacific  R.R.  Bspts,  I, 


402,  1856. 


*In  this  connexion,  the  nozd  "hation*  will  be  used 
of  the  whole  people  speaking  a  oaomon  language,  aid  *trabe* 
as  comprehending  the  bands  organised  nnier  one  head.* 


HUKTIIGTOiS 


letter  frtm  Geoxge  Bird  Grinnell*  di 

ooatains  the  following: 

!ho  Hispoaic  Society  mb  i^iob  I  know 


Bimtiiigton*    He  oims 


♦  •• 


Tolnses 


ohieflj  in  Spanish,  and  altogether  on  Spanish  i 
He  aaj  have  siMie  Spanish  nanvsaripts  bat  about 


Henry  £•  Hontington 


perhaps 


Hontington 


largest 


■annsor: 


aaeng  mbich  probably  is  your  San  Fernando  Mission 
which  he  tells  you  is  in  his  Hew  Toric  libraxy,  but 
Henry  Huntington's  Hew  Toxic  library  has  nothing  to 
with  Archer  Huntington's  Hew  lork  library.  Howard 
Huntington  I  nerer  heard  of  before.** 


CALIFOMIA  &  OREGON 


Plate  illuttratiiig'omainantB  worn  by  the  Indians  of  California 
and  Oregon. *-*Schooleraft,  Indian  Tribes,  III,  Plate  14,  betweei 
pp.68  and  69,  1855. 


Sir  &aorge  Simpson,  writing  in  1842  of  a  visit 
to  General  Vallejo  at  his  ranch  near  the  mission  of  Sonoma, 


states: 


'Durir^ 


300 


miserable  of  the  race  that  I  ever  saw,  excepting  always 
the  slaves  of  the  savages  of  the  northwest  coast.  Thou^ 
many  of  them  are  well  formed  and  well  grown,  yet  every 
face  bears  the  impress  of  poverty  and  wretchedness;  and  they 
are,  moreover,  a  prey  to  several  malignant  diseases,  among 
which  an  hereditary  syphilis  ranks  as  the  predominant 
scourge  alike  of  old  and  young.  They  are  badly  clothed, 
badly  lodged  and  badly  fed.  As  to  clothing,  they  are 
pretty  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature;  as  to  lodgirg,  their 

0 

hovels  are  made  of  boughs  wattled  with  bulrushes  in  the 

•  < 

form  of  beehives,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  for  a  chimney 
and  with  two  holes  at  the  bottom  towards  the  northwest 
and  the  southeast,  so  as  to  enable  the  poor  creatures,  by 
closing  them  in  turns,  to  exclude  both  the  prevailing 
winds;  and  as  to  food,  they  eat  the  worst  bullodk^s  worst 
joints,  with  bread  of  acorns  and  chestnuts,  which  are  most 
laboriously  and  csurefully  prepared  by  pounding  and  rinsiiig 
fiuid  grindir^.     Though  not^so  recognized  by  the  law,  yet 
they  are  thralls  in  all  but  the  name;  while ,  borne  to 
the  earth  by  the  toils  of  civilization  superadded  to  the 


1^ 


privations  of  savage  life,  they  vegetate  rather  than  live, 
without  the  wish  to  enjoy  their  former  pastimes  or  the 
skill  to  resurae  their  former  avocations.    This  picture, 
which  is  a  correct  likeness  not  only  of  General  VallQgo*s 
Indians,  hut  of  all  the  civilized  aborigines  of 
California,  is  the  only  ranainir^  monument  of  the  zeal 
of  the  church!  and  the  munificence  of  the  state," 
—  George  Simpson:  An  Overland  Journey  round  the 
World,  177-178,  1847. 


On  PEurallone  Island  Oaptain  llorrell  found,  in 
1825,  a  Russian  family  and  "23  Codiacks .  or  north-west 
Indians,  with  their lioiL  canoes** 

—  Benj.  Morrell:  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages  to  the 


South  Seas,  1822-1051 ,  p.  809^,  1632. 


\ 


f 


-  C0Ey« 


THE  INDIANS  OF  NORTH T51H  CAAIl^RSIA 


TxanBlfa-ted   for  the   Golden  Eya  from  the   German  Journal 

The    Indians  of  Northern  California  hare  almost  melted  avagr 
in   the   presence  of  the  white   race.   •    • 

Their  manner  of  preparing  food  is  highly  primltiv*  and   forms  a 
striking  contrast  to   the  methods   of  French  cookery.     R'onan  ideas 

of  cleanliness  are  only  relatire,   and  pediaps  the   degree  of  clean- 

» 

linees  obserred  by  the   Indians  may  be   best  left   to  the   imagination. 
They  nake  their  bread  of  a  corns  and  horsechestnuts,  and  the  seeds  of 
a  species  of  pine  tree.     These  materials  are  pulvsrissd  in  a  rude 
stone  mortar.     This  meal  is  mixed  with  odd  vater   in  a  nater  tight 
basket  vorenof  small  ru^es.     Some  berries  are   addfd  and   their  sour* 
ness  supplies   the  place  of  salt*     Some  laurel  leares  supply  the  plact- 
of  spies.     The  mixture   is  boiled  by  throwing  red-hot  stones,   as  big 
as  two   fists,   into   the  basket.     Vhen   the  chase   is  productire,  and 
fresh  meat  can  be  had,   it  is  out  into   strips  and  boiled  on  hot 
stones.     PiSh  ars  cooked  in  the  eame  manner.     The  chaee,  whieh  sas 
prerlously  their  chief  dependence,  still  furnishes  those  liring  high 
up  in  the  mountains  with  an  abundance  of  game,  deer,  hare,  squirrels 
sage  hens,   geese,  and  ducks.     Fishery,   of  late,   has  been  rery  pyo-^ 


duo tire. 


Ijjgh^ry; 


The  manner  in  which  the  Indians  catch   fish,   shows  much  cunning, 
and  proTes  how   closely  they  hare  obsexTsd  the   habite  of  the  finny 
tribes.     They  seek  a  basin-shaped  place   in  a  stream,  and  fence  across 
ths  lower  end  of  it  with  stakes.     A  squad  of  squaws  find  children 
go   into  the   stream  about  a  mile  above,  and  march  do*n  in   ihe  water. 


■•king  a  great  noiss.     Thus  they  chase    the   fish  gradually  to  the  basin, 
and  at  last  the  upper  end  of  that  place  is  fenced  across  in  like 

manner  with  the  lower   end.     The  basin  is  guarded  until  night,  when 
fires  are  kindled  about  it,  and  the  fish  come   to   the  surface  near   the 
bank  to  see  the  light.     The  Indian  is  on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as 
he  sees  his  game,  he  throws  a  epear ,  which  seldocr.  misses  its  object. 
The  point  of  Abe  speeo:   ie  composed  of  a   email  bone   needle,  irtiich  sits 
in  a  socket,  and  pulls  out  as  soon  as   the    fidi    stcrts.     A  string 
connecting  the  center  of  the  spear  handle  and  the  bone   ssrres,  whsn 
pulled  to  turn  the  needle  crosswise    in  the  wound.     Thus  the  finny 
sinner  has  little  chance   of  escape. 

•    •    •    •   The   x'>^i*^n*  liring  at  a  dietanoe  from  the  whites,  still 
re|y  for  clothiag  upon  their  ancient  resources  *-  principally  the 

-  « 

skine  of  wild  beasts. 


The  tanning  of  theee  hides,  which  many  tribes  hare  brought  to 


!^ugh 


The  dc  in  is 


laid  in  still  water   till  the   hair  will   come  off  readily,  when  it   is 
removed.     At   the  same  time   the    flesh  on  the   inside  of  the   skin  is 
scraped  off, with  sharp   stones.     The  hide   is  next   stretched  between 
two   trees,   until   it   is  half  diy,   whe^  the  brains   of  some  e^mal, 
wanoed  at  a   fire,   are  rubbed  on  the    inside,   and   the  skin  is  rubbed 
and  beaten  until  it  is  soft,    in  the  car  e  manner  practiced  by  our 
tanners.     Finally,   the   akin  is  buried   fire  or  six  weeks  in  moist 
earth,  and   is   then  little,    if  at   all  inferior    in  softness  and  strength 
to   the  best    leather    tapped  by   oiTilized   tannerse 

The   Indian  Anns> 


The  principal   arms  o 


5   Indian  continue   to  be   his  bow  and  arrow* 


^3) 

Their  oop.truetion  re>iu.xee  a  high  degree  of  .kill,  and  the  »nn.r 
m  »hlch  tl«   red  »an  examinee  and  trie,   his  «apone  aho«.  that  he  1 
the  eame  feeling  toward,  them     which  the  whit,  .oldler  ba.   for  hi. 
rifle  or    eabre.     The  .aiking  of  bo-  and  arrow.  1.  alway.  a  .ubjeot 
of  eame.t   consultation  In  the   Indl^   oa.ps.  and  a  new  weapon  goo. 
through  T.ry  hard  e^^inaUo-jand  trial.     The  wood  of  the  e.dar   1. 
».ed    for  bow..  «.<i   Ite  .laetlolty  and  .tr.ngth  are  e  eoured  by  a  cower- 
ing of  deer  .Inewe  or^the  h^k.     The  point,  of  the  arrow.  «.  generally 
^de  Of  <,.art.  «>d  flint.  *loh  are  broken  to  a  proper  .hap..     Pol«.n- 


arrows  are  unknown  here . 


The  Califbmla   IrKlians  carry  their  arrows 


in  the   skin  of  a  fox  on  their  arm.     The  Yaaui   Indian.,   of  Sonora. 
carry    their  arrows  in  a  quirer  on  their  hacks. 


The   Indians,   like   otl«r  classes  of  »«n.  are  compelled  to  store 
up  food   for   time  of  scarcity.     Their  granaries,   difftrent  from  those 
cf  all  other  race.,  are  large  baskets  or  hoxes  of  wicker  work,  upon 


mcMMlhe 


Stick. 


W  A  ^P  ^IP  WW    w  ~  "  "  —  ^^   -    ^  w 

ff^ght.  not  T.r>-   far    f^om  the  ground,   le  ueually  sel.ct.d. 
„.  laid  fr«.  one   >^anch  to  the  otmr,  and   tied  down.  a,>d   twig.  ar. 

n  until  ttore  1.  a  eub.tanttal  floor.     Bide,  and  top  ar. 


mad 


tr...     To  keep  the  rata,  .nulrrel.  and  ant.  a«.y  from  hi.  .tor...   th. 
Indian  s«earB  tte   trunk  round  with  pitch,  which  le   ^mlshad  in 
abundance  by  X^  pine  tree..     When  the  .tore,  of  hi.  owngran«y  ar. 
.^uetad.  he  find.  anoU.r  re«uro.   in  the   .tor.  of  --- J'^* 
„.  the  wood..     T.  -oodp.ok-  -  «  as    the   Spaniard.  "" J""^^     - 

,ntero  -  1.   that  .torekaeper,  and   hi.    .«rioe.  ar.  .o  g-at 
that  the  red  nan  ■•rer  kiii"      J' 


the  caxplnt.ro  dig.  hole.,  each  the   .l»e  of  an  acorn,   in  the  bark 
of  the   pin.  tree.,  and  -h«   the  aoorn.  ripen,  he  .elect,  the  be.t 
and  put.  the».   one  by  one.    into   hi.  hole..  On.  bird  will  thus  etow 
away  a  rer.,    l.-rg.  *«>tlt>  <>f  the   oak  fruit.  «>d  often  tree.  3  or 
4  f..t   m  di».t«  -111  b.  founi  to  arerag.  30  aoorn.  to  a  .,u.r. 
foot  of  ».rfa...   to  a  ri^ght  of  thirty  f~t    ftcm  the  Krotod.     Th. 
aoorn.  fit  .o  w.ll.  and  ar.  ha««r.d  in  .o   tightly.   th.t  the.    .cldo« 
fall  out.     When  the  Indian  te.  entirely  oon.u.1  hie  own  etore..  and 
not  until  three  day.  of  hung.r.  doe.  l«    tresp...  on  the  .tore,  of 

th.  carpmtero.     Whenthe  «n  haa  at  laet  detenr.lnad  to  rob  the  bird. 
Which  he  doe.  with  a  deep  religlou.  feeling,  h.  build,  a   fire  about 

th.  oho.<n    tr«.  «.d  thB  an^ok.  ..rwea  at   once  a.  a  notice  In    th. 

own.r  to  drit.  hi-  away,  ad  if   the   fire  b.  kept  up  a  whil..  to  ran- 

d.r  the  acorn,  unpalatable  to  hl«.     The  Indian   leare  off  the  bark. 

turn,  the  outeide  do«i.  .»l  mo.t   of  th.  acorn,  fall  out  with  a  llttl. 

.h*ing.     The  Wild  red  ^  considw:.  th.ft  fro,   the  whites  aemorally 

rlg,ht  under  aU  oira  ...tanoe..  b.t  tte   robbery  or  th,  oarpintero. 

accept  in  oaee.  of  the  utmct  nee*.   1.  an  unpardonable  offence   -  . 

orlme  against  his  best  friend. 

ByTplnfc  Qf^^he  Dead 
The  Indiana  are  not  in  the  habit  of  burning  their  dead,  but  bum 
The  o.re»ony  hae  no  noteworthy  f eatui  e  unle au  it  be  the  hast. 


thrata 


iplidie* 


Placed  upon  a  nmard    pyr..  which  is  con.trv«,t.d  in  a  T.r<,  rude,. 
,^r;   .tick.  Of  wood  are  laid  together  in  a  .  .uare  pan.   and  inside 


them  the  bod     is  placed  upright. 


The 


pUcee   in  the   pen  are 


.tuf f«l  with  dry  flag,  or  othr  con.bu.tlble  ..atter*  and  then  s*ton 
n„.     me  burning  goe.  on  In  aileno. .  th,  Indian,  pre.ent  newer 


opeaking  and  com:  uni eating  only  by  eigne.     After    the  pyre  and  body 
are   consun^d,   the  auhes  arc  heaped  togethei ,  a  brush   fence   is  erected 
around   it  and  a  stick   is  diiren   into    the  ground  to  show  that  the 
ashes  are  not  the    remains  of  a  camp   fire.     When  eereral  bodies  are 
to  be  burned  at   the  sarre   time,    the    aehes  of  each  has   its  separate 
stick  to  mark  tha  spot.     During  the  period  of  nine  day*  after  a   death, 
the   Indians  ne«     the   deceased  sing  songs  of  mourning  everj'  morning 
at  dAreak,   and     hile   singing,    they  endeavor  to   initate  the  roice  of 

some  animal,  whose  411a the  deceased  t^y  hare   possessed.     A  place 

where  an   Indian  has  lost  his   life   is  cautiously  avoided  by  the  mem- 


ber u   of  his  campv 


Punish 


The  death  punishment   is  unknow  to   the    Indians;    the  law  of  re- 
venge may  bo  executed  by  anindian   only  on  a  ir^mber  of  another  tribe. 
The  only  punishment  of  an   Indian    is  by  expulsion  froa^is  tribe.     When- 
ever   this  penalty  ie   inaicted  notice  of  it  is  given   in  all  the  canps 
of  the   tribe,  end  from  that  moment  he  is  a  stranger,  utoo  will  never 
be  recogni;  ed  by  hJLs   former  friends.     He  is  condemned  to  be  an  aat- 
oast  and  a  arandarer  .     These   outcasts   frequently   in  old  times  went  to 
the  missions,   and  now  they  lounge  about  military  pocta.     The  women 
are  not  cast  out  but  remain  with  their  tribe. 

MARRIAGE. 


Many-wif'^ry   is  customary 


them 


Prctltutlon  .ppe«.  to  mre   «rst  teoom.  taom   to   the  Indian,  through 
U«  ,hite..     teong  the  tribe,  in  t^  north  of  the  St*t.-,  adultery  i. 


^ 


«» 


punished  by  the  death  of  the  child.    .    . 

His  language  is  very  poor;  he  must  use  gesticulation  to  aid 
hie  words,  and  if  he  were  to  be  deprived  of  either,  he  would  dia- 
panes  with  his  tongue  rather   than  with  his  ain.s  for    the  purpose  of 
commuhicating  hia  idaaa.     To  express  distance,  he  lays  the   forefing 
of  his  right  hand  on  the  base  of  the  palma  of   the  left.     To  express 
a  greater  distance  he  puts  his    fin^ir  to   tie    elbow,  and   i^  it  be  a 
day's  journey,   he   puts  his   finger  to  the   shoulder.     A  Journey  of 
aaveral  daya  ia  nBasured  by  a  movement  of  the  arm  for  each  day. 
word  'loa'   epoken  deep   in  the   throat,   is  the   only  wcrd  spoken   in 
communicating  the   idea  of  distance,  and   it  probably  has  a  meaning 


The 


t  • 


similar  to  that  of  our  word  'ffcr'. 


Ciipping.  Pr,--S/^:i.<':rrp.-^i  'V^^o'JtiiZ.%'^.^^^) 


SALVADOR  VALLETO'S  NOTES  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

# 

Major  Salvador  Vallejo  (bom  in  California  in  1814)   is  the 
author  of  a  manuscript  about  Indians  ^^ritten  for  the  Bancroft 
Library  and  entitled  'Origen  de  los  Indios  de  California.'  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  the  entire  manuscript. 

•The  origin  of  these  races  of  Indians  is  veiled  in  obscurity. 
I  have  heard  traditions  from  which  it  may  be  believed  that  Cali- 
fornia in  a  very  ranote  epoch  was  invaded  by  Chinese  or  Japonese- 
I  have  data  from  which  it  may  be  affimed  that  one  part  of  Cali- 
fornia  was  populated  by  Indians  who  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
and  there  are  those  who  are  not  lacking  in  the  belief  that  the 
Indians  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tulare  are  descended  from  the 
Chinese,  who  surrounded  Japan  and  buffeted  by  the  monsoon  winds, 
went  from  there  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  California,  and  Peru. 
In  the  midst  of  this  period  of  exact  knowledge  I  prefer  not  to 
give  an  opinion  which  could  lay  me  open  to  critician  from  a  per- 
son who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  subject.     There  are  others 
better  fitted  to  give  to  the  public  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  origin  and  customs  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  California. 

^    I  maintain  that  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
there  existed  Indians  of  various  races,  some  of  the  Japanese  type, 
others  of  the  trans-Siierra  Nevada  type,  and  others  of  the  type 
of  the  Yaquis  of  Sonora.     It  is  certain  liiat  all  these  families 
of  Indians  spoke  distinct  languages,  followed  different  customs, 
were  not  connected  by  mutual  kindred-     Some  of  them  were  canni- 
bals while  others  were  not;   some  transmitted  their  traditions 
by  means  of  songs,  while  those  of  the  valley  of  the  TuUrfi.  who 


[1] 


^r 
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\ 


painted  their  .odies  -itH  red  ochre  or  a  red  paint    hat  ahou^  «i 
in  the  hills  in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  ^rt  of  CaUf  mia 
„ede  th^selves  understood  by  their  friend,  hy  »eans  of  cut.  ^e 
in  the  tree,  and  hy  n.ean.  of  has.et.  .hich  they  put  on  «.e        n  - 
of  stick,  or  cane,  which  they  planted  by  the  .ides  of  the  r.ver.. 
The  traditions  and  histories  of  this  people  are  enveloped  an 


[1] 


exaggera- 


the  greatest  ooocurxwjr,  *-   *-  —      .  .       ,..  v,  orr  nr 

Uon  that  in  Upper  California  there  -a.  an  epo6h  xn  -h.ch  2. 


languag 


[2] 


perhaps  more  wian  «!»«,« i„^o+ 

In  the  territory  of  the  missionaries,  which  aocord.ns  to  al.ost 
„^t  calculation  did  not  exceed  300  leagues,  there  were  in  use 

f  -hi^h  the  Padre  Junipero  Serra  had 
87  different  languages,  of  which  the  raare  y 

taken  trifling  collection..    ^^^^^  ^'^  ^' '^'"^'' '"""^"Z 
possible  to  assanble  the  exact  information  since  there  are  Indians 

living  who  are  over  120  years  old. 

w     .n^  astrologers  of  the  trites  s^ke  a  language 
But  as  the  prophets  and  astrologers 

*v,     .+v>«rp    ani  they  alone  knew  the  mystic  signs, 
different  from  the  others,  ana   .ney  u;«torv 

•I     v,o««  to  ranain  in  ignorance  of  ths  history 
posterity  will  necessarily  have  to  remain        ^ 

u        +H1A  origin  is  covered  with  complete 
of  the  interesting  race  whose  ttue  origin  ,  ,  ,^     ..  .00  or 

M        .V,  ^  oa,     it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  60.000  or 
obscurity.     Nevertheless,   it  is  a  wen 

^  4.v.^  Tniara  and  the  T.achvsmas  naa 
less  Indians  of  the  valley  of  the  Tulare  and  f^^ 

+V,  4r.  o«+rol  Offers  told  them,  who  pretendea 
entire  faith  in  whatever  their  astrologers  ^ui 

:  of  ^ovotee      they  exercised  the  frightful  and  infamous 

to  be  the  sons  of  coyotes,     mey  o*  .    ,.   ^. 

-    right  of  msm^  thro^hout  the  don.in  under  '^^'^  ^^^'^''^  if 
•    They  could  without  darser  take  the  widens  they  liked  best,  and  if 
the  unhappy  ones  offered  resistance,  the  fathers,  .others    and 
brothers  subdued  the  .ictim  while  the  hypocrite  n,ock«i  her      Md 
this  procedure  of  the  relatives  should  cause  ro  su^^rise.  for 
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was  deeded  a  great  honor  to  have  beloiged  to  an  astrologer. 
There  were  6  different  classes  of  this  kind  of  pretender,  who 


[2] 


There 


Yiaito 


exercised  distant  functions  and  h«i  different  attributes, 
-ere  al.o  many  of  this  class  of  men  called  marijone.  among  the 

These  dreesed  their  hair  like  the  women 

and  painted  themselves  like  the  women. 

The  paintirg  they  accomplished  in  this  manner  -  They  took  a 
fi.h-bon..  made  the  blood  mn  from  the  an...  and  afterward  taking 
the  crushed  bone  of  a  deer  together  with  a  burr.ed  stick,  .hich 
they  also  ground,  they  introduced  the  whole  about  the  flesh  to 
which  it  stuck.  produci.«  sane  stripes  or  other  fom.  that  they 
artistically  gave  them,  givir^  the  result  of  an  almost  clear 
blue  d«isn  on  their  body.     These  astrologers  had  a  v  ery  exact 
knowledge  of  poisonous  herbs,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
than  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies.     They  also  painted 
their  women  about  the  eyes,  mouth,  eyebrows,  arms,  knees,  and 

muscles. 

u  A  ^,r«+i»y  aViAll  a  and  even  mussel  shells 
The  Tulare  women  had  oyster  sneiis  ana  mo 

about  their  ears.  ams.  and  necks.     They  were  great  workers.  They 

gathered  fruits,  made  baskets,  took  care  of  the  fire,  prepared 

the  skins  of  animal,  which  their  husbands  hunted  or  caught  with 

the  traps  which  th^  prepared  and  tended  in  the  woods  or  on 

the  shores  of  the  river..     They  were  much  addicted  to  cl^eanl ine.s , 

for  they  bathed  the  whole  body  momiig  and  afternoon 

combed  their  hair  with  comb,  which  they  made  from  the  horns  of 


[3] 


They 


animal 


They  filed  the  horns  and 


.harp 


made  their  combs  which  the  Mars  called  'easp'  or  'asp'. 


It 


M 
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was  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Tularea  that  they  painted  themselves.    [ 

It  is  a  tradition  that  these  Indians  were  very  virtuous  and 
seldom  went  astray  in  their  duty  to  their  wives,  but  if  one  were 
to  judge  by  what  has  been  told  by  the  #iite  men  who  penetrated 
among  them,  he  would  be  right  in  thinking  that  their  morality  was 
at  a'veiy  low  ebb*. 


msil 


Indi 


if  they  peiroitted  them  to  reside  inrtheir  midst  it  was  only  because 
these  degraded  beir^s  were  protected  by  the  astrologers,  who  said 
in  a  loud  voice  that  the  insults  offered  to  this  class  of  men 
would  cause  the  destruction  of  the  whole  race.     Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  mari i ones  carried  no  ams,  for 
in  the  great  battle  fought  at  the  Calaveras  River  against  the 
serranoB  (who  wanted  to  own  the  rivers  In  order  to  fish  there; 
and  this  claim  ms  the  cause  of  the  clash  between  the  Tulare  [4] 

Indians  with  the  Clinclas  ani  Lachvgpias  otherwise  known  as  the 
Narcisos).  they  did  not  take  with  the?i  either  the  mar i.i ones  or 
the  women.     And  this  line  of  conduct  so  different  from  that  ordi- 
narily followed  was  adopted  on  this  occasion  because  they  were 
fightir^  against  the  Bapitoys  and  their  allies,,  who  were  certt-ln 
mountaineers  who  ate  their  prisoners;  and  the  allied  river  people 
did  not  wish  the  weepir^  of  the  women  to  weaken  their  couragt* 
It  was  told  us  by  Solano  that  these  mar i.i ones  slept  with  the 
married  women  without  the  interference  of  their  husbands.     Th^ 

ice  of  midwife, and  used  to 


worked  with  them,  performed  the 

get  more  or  less  drunk.     They  did  not  get  intoxicated  drinking 
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liquor  as  the  white  race  was  accustomed  to;  for  they  smoked  manjf        [4J 
leaves  of  an  herb  called  Pesrivata.  and  they  also  took  various  decoc- 
tions  from  the  same  herb,  which  produced  the  agreeable  result  of 
makir^  them  sleep  an  entire  day,  durir^  which,  as  I  was  told  by 
several  of  these  loathsome  creatures,   'they  had  very  pleasant 

dreams . * 

Doctor  Alva,  a  well-educated  Spaniard  who  in  1832  visited  these 

places,  examined  the  said  herb  which  he  asserted  was  able  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  'Dover  Powder'.     Be  that  as  it  may.  these 
individuals  did  not  have  clear  eyes  like  the  rest  of  the  Indians, 
their  complexions  being  very  yellow,  their  walk  like  a  tired  burro, 
and  the  yourg  men  had  the  appearance  of  aged  centenarians.     The  doc- 
tor  attributed  this  present  decadence  more  to  the  use  of  this  nar- 
cotic herb  than  to  the  weari®  out  of  their  bodies  consequent  upon 

their  dissolute  lives* 

Some  of  the  California  Aborigines  had  very  red  skin,  and  they  were  [5] 
the  Indians  who  lived  south  of  the  Sacramento  River.     Those  who  lived 
on  the  side  north  of  the  Sacramento  as  far  as  Mendocino  cannot  be 
classified,  for  among  than  persons  of  all  kinds  of  colors  abounded,  a 
few  were  almost  white,  bearded  men  of  gigantic  stature  and  very  brown 
in  color.     As  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  race  these  Indians  had 
no  equal.     They  did  not  know  how  to  do  anything  wbrth  while  mention- 
irs  and  the  majority  of  them  were  complete  idlers.     It  is  said  that 
those  in  the  valley  of  the  Tulares  and  the  CI incl as  passed  almost 
the  entire  day  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  perhaps  playing  odd 
or  even  for  the  skins  of  deer  or  other  animals,  or  better  smoking 
an  herb  which  appeared  somewhat  like  tobacco  and  which  they  prepared 


^. 


'/» 


«l» 
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in  this  manner. 

They  put  it  in  a  torepa  n[ith  its  tube  of  willow  fibre  from 

which  they  drew  out  the  heart,  and  imbibed  the  smoke  for  a  little 

while,  and  then  they  passed  the  torepa  to  their  nei^ibor. 

4 

But  the  Sativomie.s.  Boqueas.  Mavacmas  and  N^atpB  are,  or 


[5] 


rather  were,  a  strong  and  robust  race,  who  from  their  youth  were 
accustomed  to  the  hardest  work.     These  races  were  so  vigorous  be- 
cause they  followed  literally  the  divine  precepts   (and  this  without 
knowing  them)  which  pertain  to  the  behaviour  of  husband  toward 
wife,  for  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  woman  #io  was  pr^nant  or 
for  after  less  than  a  year  of  childbirth.     They  never  married  with 
first  cousins  or  with  relations  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
degree,  although  they  might  with  their  sisters-in-law  in  the  event 
that  it  was  greaUy  desired.       These  tribes  from  San  Jose'  to  the 
Sacramento  took  but  one  woman,  and  she  accompanied  them  on  their 
wars,  for  as  at  that  time  they  had  no  burros  in  these  parts,     the    [6] 
women  carried  the  food  and  the  children.     The  Indian  women  of  the 
southern  part  were  very  prolific,  and  there  were  eight  descendents 
from  half  the  marrisees.  and  excepting  those  who  died  in  war,  seven- 
eighths  of  them  lived  to  be  thirty-seven  years  old. 

Adultery  was  severely  punished  in  all  parts  of  California  territory, 
some  of  the  tribes  whipping  the  criminal  with  sticks  which  had  a 
piece  of  hide  fastened  in  the  end.  and  which  fell  witti  force  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  criminal  causing  much  pain  and  cutting  the  skin. 
If  it  had  taken  place  with  a  married  woman  he  received  100  lashes 


husband 


« 

age  was  not  more  than  17  years,  he 


Ived  500  lashes  and  in  this 
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case  nearly  always  died  of  the  floggingi  if  with  a  woman  who  was   [6] 
over  25  years  old  he  only  received  10  laehes^i  and  afterwards  was 
left  all  day  od  all  night  tied  to  a  tree  so  that  the  whole  tribe 
would  know  it.  They  also  tied  the  woman  to  the  same  tfee.  In  the 
other  two  cases  nothirg  was  done  to  the  wanan  whom  they  considered 

» 

sufficiently  punished  with  shame  to  have  to  go  without  eyebrows, 
for  upon  surprising  any  woman  committir^  adultery,  they  pulled  them 

out  by  the  roots. 

When  the  Lachismas  captured  women  of  other  tribes  they  mutilated  I^J 
their  feet  so  that  they  could  not  walk  without  great  suffering  ,  and 
afterward  employed  them  in  the  most  humiliatir^  duties  of  the  house- 
hold.    These  Indians  laid  all  the  most  laborious  work  upon  the 
women,  who  put  their  responsibilities  upon  the  poor  captives. 

The  Suisunes.  Sonomas .  Napajos,  and  Licatiuts  were  very  warlike, 
livir^  by  the  war  and  the  hunt,   eatir^  all  kinds  of  deer,  bear, 
elk,  and    forest  products  called  pinole  (The  Spanish  call  it  faiteno) 
after  it  is  parched.     Hunting  did  not  cost  much  work  for  the  el>c. 
deer,  antelopes,  and  bear,  quail,  geese,  and  all  kinds  of  birds 
like  wild    fowl,  turtle-doves,  pjgoons .  and  cranes,  were  found  in 
an  abundance  without  equal,  for  the  birds,  especially  the  duck, 
were  killed  with  sticks  and  could  almost  be  considered  a  plague. 

They  also  had  a  great  harvest  of  a  kindkf  locust  called  ch^pul 
or  chapule .  so  that  they  stored  tons  of  it  to  eat  during  the  winter. 
These  chapule s  were  caught  in  the  following  manner.     They  set  fire 
to  two  or  thr-e  leagues  of  country,  and  these  insects,  molested  by 
the  smoke,   sought  protection  in  the  plants  which  reach  a  surprising 
size  in  this  country,  and  when  the  fire  passed  over  them  their  wings 
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were  Bcorched  and  so  they  died,     i  short  time  afterward  the  wives 
of  the  Indians  went  through  and  filled  their  baskets  with  the  poor 
dead  insects.     They  irrjrediately  ground  than  in  their  metates  and  made 
a  kind  of  porridge  a  la  Piedmontese,  the  only  difference  that  the 
Piedmontese  had  to  boil  the  water  in  copper  kettles  and  the  Indians 
used  kettles  of  rushes  .which  were  arranged  in  an  excavation  or  hole 
which  they  dug  in  the  ground  near  another  hole  which  contained  great 
round  stones  heated  by  the  fire.     In  the  rush  kettles  they  could 
put  as  much  as  40  gallons  of  water  which  they  stirred  with  it  while  it 
was  boiling,  the  stones  makii^  it  redhot;  and  while  it  was  boilir^g 
they  stirred  the  whole  thing  wi-^h  a  stick,  after  which  the  stones 

•  » 

were  taken  out  with  a  net  shaped  like  a  spoon.     Then  they  fried  the 
porridge   and  ate  it  with  their  hands* 

Near  Red  Bluff  they  whipped  adulterers  and  when  they  died  under     ^S^ 
the  weight  of  the  pfinishraent  they  buried  them  standing,  and  put  a 
very  heavy  stone  on  their  heads.     The  others  were  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture,  all  drawn  together  with  arms  Jond  feet  tied  so  thatbthey 
could  not  be  pulled  out  at  any  tim€^i 

Near  Clear  Lake  and  further  north  were  the  Lupuvomi  —  the  name 
derived  fran  the  word  'stone*   (lup.  stone  and  yomi  town)..   Durir^ 
the  winter  they  slept  in  subterranean. tern  cecals  in  which  there  were 
almost  1000  men  with  their  families,  together  with  their  privisions 
of  acorns,  fish,  pinole,  and  topoc  (a  kind  of  flour  like  certeno) 
and  there  they  waited  the  snow  that  covered  them  to  a  depth  of  30 
feet,  except  the  door  which  they  kept  free.     The  door  or  entrance 
was  on  the  roof  and  was  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder  made  with  a 
large  log     to    which     smaller    ,  sticks  were  tied  with  strips  made 


V 
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from  pita"^  .     This  entrance  was  kept  open  by  m.eans  of  the  heat  produced 
by  the  number  of  people  living  within  and  also  by  the  anoke  of  the 
fire  which  was  always  bumir^.     They  kept  guard  both  day  and  night 
so  that  the  other  Indians  could  not  surprise  them.     The  women  never 
went  up  above  because  in  the  temescal   there  was  a  place  reserved  for 
a  toilet  for  the  use  of  the  women  and  children*     The  interior  of 
the  tanescal  was  arrangfld  with  heavy  timber,   somewhat  as  is  done 
in  constructing  railroad  'tunels*.     They  worked  on  the   Umbers  with 
flints.     SSmetimes  the  men  went  out  to  hunt  elk     and  brought  back*. 
a  shoulder  to  the  temesCal** 

Salvador  Vallejo,  Origin  de  los  Indies  de  California  [Orisin  of 
California  Indians],  8  pp.,  MS,  Bancroft  Library,  1875. 

Translation  by  S.R»Clemence 


\/r,4 


Pita  =  century  plant.  Obviously  an  error* 


1*^ 


MIDU  AJID  PIT  RIVER  INDIANS. 


Susanville  Sept  17,\<loa. 

Spent  the  day  near  Susanville,  tramping  the  hills  west  and  north 
of  town  and  getting  names  of  animals  and  plants  from  Midu  and  Pit 
River  jndians  vdio  live  on  a  low  sagedDrush  hill  just  north  of 


OAl- 


town.   To  my  surprise  there^ representatives  of  4  tribes  of  In- 
dians  here— Paiutes,  Pit  Rivers,  Hat  CreeH  and  Midu.   The  latter 


%  * 


are  from  Big  Meadov/s.      Most  of  the  Paiutes  live  east  of  town. 

There  are  no  Y/ashoo  here. 

Susaii^ville  is  built  snub  up  against  the  east  base  of  the 


Sierra  among  the  yellow  pines> 


diivillc  are  plenty  of 


small  and  some  middle-size  black  oaks  (Q.califomicus). 
They  doubtlooc  push  south  on  the  v/est  side  of  Honey  Lalce— as  told, 
me  by  the  Washoo  Indians  in  Sierra  vSlej^.     So  far  as  I  remember 
this  is  the  first  time  and  place  where  I  have  seen  black  oaks 


east  of  the  Sierra. 


Hor.itio  Hale,  who  knev/  little  of  the  CaliiSornia  Indians,  describ- 
ed therri  as  follows:       "Tliey  are  the  lowest  in  intellect  of  all  North 
/'inerican  tribes  ,   approaching  to  the  stupidity  of  the  Australians. 
Tab}!  are  dull,   indolent,  phlef^natic,   timid,  and  of  a  gentle,   submicBivc 
tender.       Tlie  experiment,  which  was  successfully  tried,   of  collecting, 
them,   like  •,  herd  of  cattle,   into  large  enclosures  called  missi  ms,   and 
there  setting  them  to  work,  would  probably  never  ]ia^.^e  been  undertaken 
with  the  IndiiJib  of   3regon,— and,    if  undertaken,  v/ould  have  asf.uredly 
hav  e  fa  i 1 ed . " . - -Hal e ,  Ethnography  U.S. Expd .   199 , 1 846 . 


t^ 


IlIDI/\i:^u   )F  S^MI  J0-..Q1II1I  COUIITY.    Ill     1852 
*lnl8r)2    moct  of  tho  Indiann  had  removed  to  tlio  moimti;i:i:;. 
':There  wero  four  ranchcrias;   first  at  the  crossing  of  the  Calaveras, 
at  Davisland  Athertons  Ferry,  containing  about  forty;  second,   onphe 
MokoluEine  ,  near  Staples  Ferry,  numbering  fifty-five;  ^^^i^'^j^^  ^^^^' 
and  Yantines  Ferry,   on  the  Stanislaus  river,  numbering  %¥wiftS?^^' 
TlluEtratcd  Tiistorv  of  San  Joaquin  Co.        ,  Calif,     p  28,   1890 


Sutter,  who  early  established  himself  at  the  point  now  occu- 
pied  by  the  m£|  of  Sacramento,  gatliered  about  him  :.:any  Indians. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Oovemor  of  California,  written  in  July  1844,  he 
said  he  had  40  Indian  hunters  who  could  shoot  as  well  as  the 
foreigners.     "If  his  excellency  would  send  him    muskets,  he  v/ould 


be  able  to  form  *une  jolie  coi 


ie  de  grenadiers  Indiens*.       He 


knew  that  many  people  were  prejudiced  against  the  Indians;    but  he 


)Ught 


be  treated,  they  were  not  bad  but  on  the  contrary  very  good  and 
very  much  attached,  as  he  himself  had  had  experience."— Hittell^ 

WiRf.nrv  nalifornia.DVol  2.D.348 


[ 


^ 


My  field  work  during  the  past  ten  years  has  taken  me  into  nearly  all 
parts  of  California,  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  become  personally 
familiar  v/ith  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  food  supply  in  differ- 
ent  areas,  and  to  pick  up  a  fund  of  information  concerning  the  location 
and  relative  size  of  a  very  large  number  of  Indian  villages.  .  * 


1 


The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  put  on  record  a  fev/  facts 
that  have  fallen  under  my  personal  observation  concerning  the 
distribution  of  little  knov/n  tribes  still  inliabiting  the  region. 

In  a  later  paper  I  hope  to  record  much  fuller  data,  accompanied  by 

village 
a  map  shov/ing  the  distribution  and  more  important  sites  of  tribes, 

living  and  extinct,  which  have  inhabited  the  area  since  its  dis- 
covery  by  v^ites.   In  collecting  this  latter  information  for  the 
Visalia  region  I  have  been  assisted  by  Geo.V/. Stewart,  President  of 
the  Mt.V/hitney  Clubo./^^  ^^7t:U.TvAflL>J^ ^t^i^o^/vZI^  v^^  «--^  5-*^a/^.j^ 


CLOTHING 

In  1850  Mara  Johnston,  Indian  Agent,  traveled  more  than  800  miles 
in  the  Sacraincnto  Valley  and  along  the  tributary  stroar.is  that  come  in 
from  the  Sierra,  visiting  ten  distinct  tribes  of  Indians.   Concerning 
their  dress  he  says;  "The  men  and  children  are,  in  general,  naked. 
Some  of  them  have  obtained  a  fev/  articles  of  clothing  from  the  whites, 
such  as  shirts,  handkerchiefs, -^c,  of  which  they  seem  quite  proud. 
The  females  are  also  v/ithout  any  covering,  except  v/hat  they  call  the 
'Du-eh,  or  breechclout.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  bunch  of  grass 
or  rushes,  about  one  foot  in  length,  suspended  from  a  belt  or  girdle 
around  the  waist,  in  front  and  in  rear. 

In  April  1851,  according  to  the  journal  of  the  Indian  Cormission- 

ft 

ers  of  Califomioa,  some  200  or  300  Indians  v/ere  found  camped  on  the 
San  Joaquin  river  near  Camp  Barbour,  most  of  v/hom  were  nearly  naked.*' 

O.M.Wozencraft,  v/riting  in  the  summer  of  1851  of  the  great  mortal- 
ity  observed  am.ong  the  Indians  of  ElDorado  County  states:  "The  Indians 
themselves  attribute  it  to  the  fact  of  puttiixg  on  the  clothing  of  the 
v/hite  man;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  is  one  cause,  as  they  are  much 


«\r 


more  healthy  in  their  nude  condition: 
"^Senate  Doc.,IIo.  4,   Special  Session,  1853,  p.li. 


t 


"Johnson's  first  message  deserving  special  mention  ws  in  rela- 
tion to  Indian  war-claims.  The  amount  of  the  debt  for  the  Indian 


7/ars  m 


California  of  1850  and  1851  was  a  little  over  nine  imndredd 


and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars".— Hittell,  Vol,  IV,, 186. 


BBIALF  or  THE 


/ 


^ 


t     • 


^^^<:^  /y/'^'k^^^^, 


/^ 


<^. '  ^, 


? 


t<^. 


Coiif«r«net  in  th«  inttr^st  of  th«  Cftlifomia  Indians 


Heroon 


•ndorie 


and  inTitatiott  for  thia  Conf aranea  with  about  f iftaan  namaa 
atrong  frianda  of  tha  Indiana.  Can  you  ba  ona  of  tha  nunba: 
ai^iaturaa  will  ba  attaohad  to  a  atatcBMnt  of  tha  naad  for  i 
and  tha  pra^^wa  of  tha  proeaadingi  of  tha  two  daya,  togatha: 


Tha 


announcamant  and 


meana.  to  anliat  ona  hundred 


frianda  of  tha  woxt,  and  thra  th«a  to  awakan  a  larger  circla  to  an 
aamaat  eoneam  for  tha  walfara  of  tha  Indiana. 

Iha  Maatar  aaid,  •Tnaamirh  aa  ya  ha?a  dona  it  unta  ona  of  tha 
loaat  of  thaaa  (iho  ara)  my  bratharan,  ya  hava  dona  it  unto  Ma.*  Tha 
Indian  ia  tha  leaat  among  tha  littla  in  California. 
Will  you  plaaaa  raply  at  onoa,  if  you  can,  to 
Miaa  ComalJATabari  Saratoga,  Calif. 

In  Hia  Kama, 

ttra*  T.  C.  liiarda,  Ghaixman. 
Miaa  Cemali*  T^ibar,  Saeratary. 

C.I.  Kalaay, 
Bat.  H.  C.  Maradithi 

« 

Bar.  S.  S.  WiUiama, 

Coaaittaa. 
Ba? .  Huf^  W.  Gilchriat,  Director  of  SuDmer  Aaaembly  at  Mount  Hemion. 


^f 


(Xr?^,.^  ^^bo^^ 


fc 


pi  S)<jia,^a^umJ 


[o^K  2,,X.~^  }'-M  ^K 
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5^^..^_j>Jl^  ^v^xx^-^j^^^'f^^^^^^ 
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Los  ANGELES   RAILWAY 

610  So.  Main  Street 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


H.  E.  HUNTINOTON,  PRCSIOKNT 

W.   E.   DUNN.  VICE-PRESIDKNT 

HOWARD  HUNTINOTON.  VICK-PRKS.  AND  OEN.  MANAOBR 

O.  J.   KUHRT8.  ASSISTANT  GENERAL   MANAOER 

C.  A.   HENDERSON.  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER 


Octoljer  11,1918, 


Dr,   G.  Hart-  Ilerriani, 

lagimitas,   California* 


Dear  Sir: 


In  -bhe  alisence  of  llr. Howard  Huntington  this  is 


to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  inquiry  of  Octolaer  6,  rel- 
ative to  the  I.Iission  Record  of  San  Fernando. 

Peeling  ahsolutely  certain  that  you  have  been  misin- 
formed as  to  the  ownership  of  the  document  mentioned  I  sub- 
mitted your  letter  to  I,Ir,H. E.Huntington, father  of  Ilr. Howard, 
and  he  instructed  me  to  advise  you  that  it  is  in  his  posses- 
sion and  in  his  ITew  York  library;  consecuently  it  would  be 
useless  for  Iliss  Clemence  to  stop  at  Los  /aigeles  for  the  pur- 


1^      • 


I    • 


pose   ox  mspecoion 


Very  truly  yours, 


Secretary 


1^ 


•*•*-      Alameda  Cfo, 
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Historical  Atlas  of  Alameda  Co.  Thompson  &  West, Pub rs.  "R^-^^l 

0lakland,1878^--^. 
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1882.  ' 

Butte  Co.  Illustrations  with  Historical  Sketch  of  the  '^'^"^ 

County,   Smith  &  Elliott,Pubrs.  r>ak land,  1877. 
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Colusa  Co.  Illustrations  and  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Co.     ^ 
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gn^ocino  Cos.  by  fi.i.kQ^efee.Naxa  City, 1873. 
ted  &  Described,  W.W.KLliott,Pufer.  -^^^^ 

Oakland,  1885.      e^^ 

Q^^.YL.c.  History  of  Lake  &  Napa  counties,  Slocum,Bowen  SCo.   S.F.  188). 
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History  of  Mendocino  Co.  Alley,Bowen  &  Co.  S.F.  1880.   '^•^'^ 

^«^^^i^&Uo?!g8^J?ai%i^rg^LMn§feIt%igWf^ffe?5^ 

Historjr  of  Merced  Co,  Blliott  &  Moore,  S.F.  1881. 


0.U.   Monterey  Co.   Resources  of  Monterey  Co.  by  A.W.Butler,  S.F.  1875 
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History  of  Monterey  Co.  Elliott  &  Moore, PUbrs.  S.F.  1881. '^--^ 

History  of  Hapa  &  Lake  counties.  Slocum,Bowen  &  Co.  S.F, 1881 

Historical  &  Descriptive  Sketch  Book  of  ITapa,  Sonoma,  Lake, 
&  Mendocino  counties.    Nap  a  City,  1873.    By  C.A.        i^>^o4 
Menefee.  * 

Illustrations  of  Napa  Co.  with  Historical  Sketch.     Smith  & 

Elliott,  Pubrs.  Oakland, 1878.>' 


B.U. 


Del  Norte  Co.  History  of  Del  Norte  Co.by  A.J.Bledsoe.     Bureka,1881.    /^--^i.  H  K.C.      Nevada  Co, 


B.V-.      KL  Dorado  Co. 


Historical  Souvenir  of  Bl  iOorado  Co.  Paolo  Sioli,Pubr.    iX^a.^,, 

Oakland,  1883.  '■  Wx. 


(vo^.  ^L(5A,e>  v.c.^    Resources  of  El  Dorado  Co.  Placerville,  1887. 


Sketch  of  Nevada  Co.  by  A.A.Sargent  in  Brown  &  Dalli son's 

Nevada,Orass  Valley,  &  Rough  &  Ready  Directory  for     ^*-^ 
year  Jan.  1.  1856. 

Beanos  History  &  Directorj^  of  Nevada  Co.  Historical  sketch  ''^,,i\ 
by  E.G. Wait®.     1867. 
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i6.u    Humboldt  Co. 
^.c.  Humboldt    Co 


History  of  Fresno  Co.  I.W.Blliott  &  Co.Pubrs.  S.F.  1882.  t^^ a. 

INKwrial  &  Bio^ttpliie.al  History  of  Fresno.Tulare  &  Kern  -^^a 

counties.  Lewis  PUb.  Co.  Id.  by  M.  Angel,  1892. 

History  of  Humboldt  Co.  W.W.KLliott  &  Co.Pubrs.  S.Fa882.'^^^ 

History  k  Business  Directory  of  HuiriDoldt  Co.  I.E. Ham, Pubr. '^^A 
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Pubrs.  Shn  Francisco^  ISaOi. 

ources  of  Nevada  Co.  &  General  Inforroation,  by  E.M, 
Preston.     Nevada  City,   1886.  ^^^^ 

Directory  of  Placer  Co.  for  1861, containing  history  of  the  1^ -^4, 
Co.  by  R.J.Steele.     1861. 

History  of  Placer  Co.  Thompson  &  West,Pubrs.  Oakland,  1882.  "Il^^ 
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History  of  Kern  Co.  W.W.Rlliott  &  Co.  S.F.  1883. 
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Sierra    counties,   Farias  &       '^^. 


U.ft. 


Memorial  k  Biographical  History  of  K-em»  Flresno  k  Tulare  •n^c.jl 

counties.  Lewis  Pub. Co.  Ed.  by  M. Angel, 1892. 
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1.)..       Sacramento  Co.     History  of  Sacramento  Co.  Thompson  &  West, Pubrs. Oakland,  1830.1 'J-'- '      Solano  Co 


Ai-      San  Bernardino  Co.     History  of  San  Bernardino  Co.  W.W.Klliott  &  Co.PUbrs. 

S.F.  1883.  f^-^ 


0.U 


'^*'  San  Diego  Co 


a,i.. 


\&.ir. 


6.1-. 


d-i^ 


Century  Annals  of  San  Bernardino  Co.  17 69-1904,  by^  L.A. 
Ingersoll,  ILos  Angeles,  1904.  ^o-a. 

So-rt  ^«.t  no^vdlno  Co.  v\^  t\'v,mo.A;t,*    ^«.Sou.t«.».;,j  2)txu'^«-Ti\<».>r  dli,no_  \1f  t  U  ^to^cL 

Descriptive, historical  &  other  information  relative  to 

San  Diego.     San  Diego,  1874. 

History  of  San  Diego,  1542-1907,  by  ln.E.Smythe.  San  Diego^,^ 

1907. 


San  Joaquin  Co.  History  of  San  Joaquin  Co.  by  Col. F.T.Gilbert.  Thompson  & 

West,  Oakland,  1879.  r^l^^ 

San  Luis  Obispo  Co.  History  of  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.  by  %ron  Andrei.    ^^l 

Thompson  &  West.Pubrs.  Oakland.  188.^. 


^.'-   San  Mateo  Co. 


0-u.      Santa  Barbara  Co 


Ifi.l^'     Santa  Clara  Co. 


/i.L" 


l^.i'-      Santa  Cruz  Co. 


istory  of  San  Mateo  Co.     De  Pue  &  Co.  PUbrs.  S.F. 1879.   iVA 

Sketch  of  the  History  &  Resources  of  Santa  Barbara  City 

k  Co.  by  Chas.E.Huse.     Santa  Barbara,  1876.         r<l^^' 

History  of  Santa  Barbara  Co.  by  Jesse  D.Jkson,  "Ro^dL 

Thompson  &  West,Pubrs.  Oakland,  1883.     (Contains 
also  History  of  Tentura  Co.) 

Historical  Atlas  of  Santa  Clara  Co.     Thompson  &  West,  Zl^I 
Pubrs.   S.F.  1876.  ^  *         ^ 

History  of  Santa  Clara  Co.     Alley,Bowen  &  Co.Pubrs.S.F./€*J 

Santa  Cniz  Co.  Illustrations.mth  Historical  Sketch  of  ^-^^ 
the  county  by  S.H.Willey,D.D.  W.W.Elliott  &  Co.  H) 
Pubrs.   S.F.  1879.  ^ 


Historical  Atlas  of  Solano  Co.     Thompson  &  West, Pubrs.    '^'-^ ' 

S.F.  1878.   v-^ 


*>• 


History  of  Solano  Co.  ¥ood,Alley  &  Co.  Pubrs.  S.F.  1879 


• » 


*•    ->  Uou^oo  C-i*-^.  Uo^^ncj.a.Ve^    \^v•^     WVtrte.  r  U    ^•-Q-t^rcL 


\?«.tf^c3t. 


I^-*-       Sonoma  Co 


/^^' 


;»/^ 


/«>• 


Historical  &  Descriptive  Sketch  book  of  Sonoma,  Napa. Lake,  1 

k  Mendocin©  Cos.by  C.A.Menefee.     Napa  City, 1873. 

Historical  &  Descriptive  Sketch  of  Sonoma  Co.  by  Robt.  ^-^t 

A.Thorapson.  Phi la.  1877. 

Historical  Atlas  of  Sonoma  Co.     Tho S.H.Thompson  &  Co.Pubrs. 

Oaicland,1877.     Ri«^4. 

History  of  Sohoma  Co.     Alley, Bowen  &  Co.  Pubrs. S.F. 1860.  i^ 


0J-'       Stanislaus  Co.     Historjr  of  Stanislaus  Co.     Elliott  &  Moore, Pubrs. S.F. 1861.^^ 


L».i- 


Stockton 


/i'J-;^  Sutter  Co. 


/3.^-     Tehama  Co. 


History  of  Stockton,  by  Geo.H.Tinkhara.  S.F.  1880. 

History  of  Sutter  Co.  by  W.H.Chamberlain  &  H.L.Wells. 

Thoiopson  &  West,  Pubrs.  Oakland,   1879. 

) 

1 
I 

History  of  Tehama  Co.  by  E.J.Lewis.  Elliott  &  Moore, 

Pubrs.   S.F.  1880. 


R»_j-<^ 


lVA.>-i^»>^ 


'rv 


o-4» 


^'^*     Trinity  Co. 
6.U.     Tuolumne  Co. 

J^u-     Yolo  Co. 
/^>.    Yuba  Co. 

OY0..t 


^,^     V.entura  Co. 


r 


Annals  of  Trinity  Co.  by  Isaac  Cox.   S.F.  1858. 

History  of  Tuolujmie  Co. by  H.O.Lang.     B.P.Ailey,Pubr.S._  ___„ 

History  &  Atlas  of  Yolo  Co.  by  Frank  M.^ilbert.  DePiie  &   V- 
v<j*t.-v*^n  sVor. 0.0.1  e.tt^v\oVo  to.  o  Co.Pubrs.   S.F.  1879.  ,J^. 

History  of  Yuba  Co.  by  W.H.Chamberlain  &  H.L.Wells.        T^i! 

Thompson  &  West,  Pubrs.     Oakland,  1879.  ^—'' 


History  of  Santa  Barbara  &  Ventura  Cos 

Pubrs.  Oakland,   1883. 


{y.c^ 


Thompson  &  West,  \^^  o 


/^>.  Sierra  Co. 


ff^     Siskiyou  Co. 


History  of  Si erra, Plumas, &  Lassen  counties.  Fariss  &  ^"^^^ 

Smith, Pubrs.  S.F.  1882. 

History  of  Siskiyou  Co.  by  Harry  L.  Wells, Oakland,  1881.  ^*-< 


IJL,   Memorial  &  Biographical  History  of  the  Coast  Counties  of  Central  Calif.  ^. 

Lewis  Puh.Co.  1893. 

Southern  California.  Illustrated  History  of  San  Diego,  i^an  Bernardino 

v^,^>*^^v«  Orange,  &  Los  Angeles  Cos.  &  Lowor  Calif.   ' 

*"'  Chicago,  1890. 


o  u^nvie^ 


Hv^t. 


»  • 


(l,H\«ta,^0  V^  t>M.   ^.^ 


aiBilO&B^il 


List  of  Itiooktt  relating  to  the  early  kietory  of  Califor- 
nia, with  particular  references  to  CAbifillo-s  Voya€9,in 
[Wheeler]  Survey  W.  100th  Meridian,  Vol.VB  Archaeology,  298j^. 

1879.  "  ~^' 


\   1 


Hm/IBOLDT '  S  MAP  OF  NEW  SPAIN,   1804. 
Does  not  cover  California  except  the  southeastern  comer  along 
the  Colorado  River,  but  shows  most  of  the  Peninsula  of  Lower  Calif- 


ornia. 


The  following  names  of  Indian  tribes  are  printed  on  the  map,  in 
or  closely  adjacent  to  California  or  the  Peninsula^  which  latter  is 

called  'Old  California'); 

JENIGUEIH.     On  west  side  of  Colorado  River  in  lat.  34°! 
CHELffiGDABA.     On  both  sides  Colorado  River  from  lat  35°  to  lat. 36! 
YAllAYA.     On  east  side  Colorado  River  in  lat. 35  ,   just  south  of 
the  Chemeguaba. 
JALCHEDUII.     On  east  side  Colorado  River  along  Rio  Santa  Maria  (s 


Bill  William.s  Fork). 


0 


TEJUA.  On  east  side  Colorado  River  in  lat.  34  . 
JDMAS.  On  Colorado  at  junction  of  G-ila. 

CA,TUENCHES.  On  east  side  Colorado  River  just  below  the  Gila. 
CUCAPA.  On  eat  side  Colorado  River  between  the  Gila  and  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
On  the  Peninsula  of  Lower  California  are  the  following  3  tribes: 

COLIMIES.  Crossing  the  Peninsula  in  lat.  27° J^t^^v^  Uvi^ <><i-Wv'»vvvi&) 


MONQUIS.  In  lat.  25". 


0 


PERICUES.  In  about  lat.  24  . 


All  of  these  appear  to  be  taken  from.  Font,  except  the  three  from. 


Lower  California,  which  are  from.  Venegas 


cJu^u- 


vT 


MORTAR  HOLES  IN  CALIFORI'I  \. 


Roland  Dixon,  in  a  reviev/  of  Goddard^'s  'Life  and  Culture  of  the 
Hupa*,  calls  attention  to  Goddard's  statement  tiiat  among  t:ie  Hupa 
flat  stones  are  used  with  tlio  milling  baskets,  a  custom  it  miglit  be 
added,  that  prevails  in  northv/estem  California.   He  (Dixon)  t]iem 
makes  the  remarkable  statement:  "It  is  thus  evident  that  here,  as  almoit 
throughout  Cal  ifornia,  even  in  the  regions  v/here  hundreds  of  tliose 
mortars  exist,  they  are  not  used  for  pounding  acorns  or  seeds,  in  fact 
are  not  used  for  any  but  ceremonial  purposes  by  -^he  present  Indians, 
nor  have  they  been  so  used  within  traditional  times".  (American 
Anthropologist  , Vol. 6, p. 713, Jan. 1905). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  mortar  holes  in  the  rock(usually  granite) 
are  almost  universally  used  for  pounding  acorns  by  nearly  if  not  all 
of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
California,  and  also  by  the  Y/ashoo^  Mono  Paiutes  of  the  east  side. 
During  many  years  I  have  seen  scores  of  Indian  women  pounding  acorns  i>v 
them,  and  in  early  autum,  when  the  sun  was  still  hot,  have  repeatedly 
and  among  different  tribes  found  them  thus  at  v/ork  under  rude  canopies 
of  brush  and  leaves  erected  over  the  mortar  holes  to  keep  off  tl\e 

sun;   and  in  t^ie  late  fall,  v/hen  the  coldtwii  ds  were  blowing,  have 

-  .  "to  keer)  off  the  wind 

found  tliem  at  work  m  brush  and  blanket  huts  erected  around  tne ' holes  <n^ 


^wAvJU/N     U>osJcnji^^^ 


^^(^^^n(ri),g^l^jr/r{U} 


0 


YUCCA  STATION 
Saw  an  Indian  camp  at  Yucca    but  an  not  sure  v/hether  the  In- 

diaiis  are  Hojaves  or  Hualapip. 

Saw  Hualipi  camps  or  Indians  at  Kingman,  Huclcborry 
Truckat  on  (large  caiiip  went  of  Truxton)  and  peach  springs. 


N. 


TRIBES 

Vaccinated  bv  W.  M. 
and  KiriKali  rivers. - 
Sess.y  20-23,    lfa52. 

p.  20 


Ryer.  June-Sept.  1651.  between  Stanislaus 
.r.M.Ryer,  Sen.Ex.Doc.bl,  32d  Cong.,  1st 


p. 21 


m        •    ■-    ^^;v.«  Same  and 
Ghap-pan-sems  chap-po-sans 


Go -to -plane -mis    Same 


Lukabs 


p.  22 
A-pang-assi 
A-tache 
Av/alacbe 


p.  23 


Atacb 


CasaooB 


Gall- was 
Gar-aooa 


Gboo-neimies 
Giioi-nucka 
Gho  0 1^  cb^ajice  r  s 
Ghow-chi-liers 
Go -co -no on 


Gho -co -men -as 
Ghoe-wem-nes 


Ho-len-malis 


Ho -me  1 -dies 


Hou-et-dius 

In  -  tern  -  pe  ach-  e  s 


Itaches 


Same 
Ko-ya-ta 


Monas 


Same 

No -no us 


TfilBRS  vaccinated  (cont) 


p. 20 


P.  21 


Sage-nom-nas       Same 


SuG;-c.a-al:i 


Tuolumne s 


We-cliil-la 


SajSQa;^, 


p.  22 


0.23 


No-ton-toos        No-ton-nc-i,os 


Pat-'^/isli-a 


Pit-cucli-es 


Po  -iia-ha-  ciii  s     Pali-buh-hach-  i  s 


pQ-ke-as 


Pos-ke-as 
Po-kon-wel-lo 


Pc-to-yan-ti 


Si -yan-ti 


Tache  s 


To  11 inches 

Toomnas 
Tu-huk-naLis 


Wiinileiies- 
Wis-cum-nes 


Qu-ciiow-we 


Ta-lwi-nes 


Watch-aiie  ts        Watch-a-he  ts 


Wock-soche 

Wo-lass-i 
Yali-'37il  -ehin-ne 

Yo-kola 


-ciioos 


COLORADO    RIVER    TO    SAN    GABRIEL  (Anza's  Expedition,   1775)| 

—Verbfifc im  footnote  from  Bancroft,  Hiat.Calif.,  I,  262,  1884 


"Route  from  Palma'a  rancheria  on  the  we  at  bank  of  the  Colorado 
^near  mouth  of  the  Gila  to  San  Gabriel.     The  course  a  are  from 
Font's  Journal.  Anza's  agreeing  with  them  generallj^  but  being 
less  definitely  expressed.    The  distances  in  parentheses, 
differing  widely  from  Anza*s,  are  from  Font,  whose  leagues 
wore  about  2  miles.     The  numbers  refer  to  Font's  map: 


Laffluii 


Lapi:unj 


V.-1  •'• 


Olalla,  32*33'  4  1.(5)  Sf:  45.  Pozo  del  CarrizaL  or  Alegria, 
5  1.(7)  WNW;  46.  Dry  Gulch,  5  l.(7)  WNW;  47,  Pozos  de  Santa 
Rosa  de  laa  Laiaa.  10  l.(l4)  WNW.  W.  WSW:  48.  Drv  Creek. 


4  1.(3)  N;  San  Sebastian,  33  B  ,  5^  1.(7)  NNW;  61.  Pozo  de 
SM^.^regprio,  74  1.(9)  W  i  NW;  52.  Arroyo  of  Santa  Catalina 
del_Vadq,  Sink,  4  1.  NW  i  W;  53.  Id.,  source,  li  l.(l)  NW  i  W;| 
.  Danzantes  rancheria  in  same  cafiada,  3  1.(4)  WNW:  San  Car- 


NNW;  [123.  Portezuelo  on  re. 


turn;] 


Canada 


>mi 


Laguna 


WNW 


Ana 


WNW 


WN!W:  61.  River 


WNW 


WSW. 


^^ 


POSSIBLE  BVIDENCE  OP  ASIATIC  ORIGIN 


ahsr: 


V 


r^ 


In  searching  for 


,  one  inolines  to 


grasp  at  straws— even  though  they  may  turn  out  to  he 

coincidences. 

Thus  it  may  be  of  interest' to  note  that 

Truman  Miohelson  in  an  article  entitled 

Parerga.  speaks  of  the  possible  bearing  of  old 

loan-words  of  Ojibwa-Cree-Pox  origin,  and  remarks: 

"Such  a  daring  hypothesis  is  ^nprecidented 
in  American  linguistics,  but  it. is  common  knowl« 
edge  that  such  phenomena  occur  m  Indo-iSuropean 
linguistics." 

And  on  another  page,  referring  to  certain 
alternations  of  Pox  and  Menomini,  says: 

"Such  transfers  are  common  enough  in  Indo- 
Buropean  languages:  the  novelty  consists  solely 
in  applying  the  principle  to  an  American 
Indian  language.** 


\M!mman  Michelson  in 

Internat.  Journal  Am.  Linguistics,  Vol.  \ ^^* ^^;^}\^^^ 


c^ 


it 


HDIANS 


CALIf<X)i^IlA 


Juan  Bautista   \lvarado,  in  his  manuscript 
History  of  California,  given  the  followinfr  not*  on 
the  Indians  in  northern  California: 


•f 


The  unworthy  victory  that  Oen.  ?igueroa  obtained 


(33) 


against  his  onowios  in  the  legal  field  was  not  his  only 
laurel  during  the  few  yearr  he  remjined  among  us.  ?or 
to  his  efforts  almost  entirely  \7erc  duo  the  submission  of 
the  Lapuyomi  [spelling  perfectly  clear],  ■Cainamerog  and 
Mayachskia.  Indians.  For  when  Alf.  Vallejo  in  1835  was 
surrounded  by  theoatiyomieg  Indians  and  their  allies,  who  in 
a  few  days  took  all  the  wliites  prisoners.  Gen.  figueroa  set 
out  in  person," 

.  _     » 

J.B.'ilvarado.—MS  History  of  Calif.,  Tol.    Ill,  p.  33,  1834-1837. 

[MS  not  dated] 


f> 


(This  location  is 


inity  River, 


I 


^ 


pw 


6>" 


(- 


r  / 


^  ^ 


"The  men  in  gen  ere  1  are  thin  ret  her  than  heiiyy, 
end  very  muscular.     They  are  ijgile  on  the  trail, 
intrepid  swimmers  and  divers,  end  ^uick  with  the  bow 
and  arrow,  bing  able  to  kill  e  bird  the  si%e  of  a 
pigeon  or  the  wing  at  forty  paces. 

"Their  sense  of  hearing,  sight,  and  smell  is 
highly  developed,   they  can  heer  a  man's  step  several 
kilometers  away  [J]  and  can  see  a  sparrow  at  five  ,. 

hundred  peces.     They  can  also  smell  game  passing  in         /, 
the  vicinity  belter  than  a  dog  can.     Having  no  ade-         i 
^uete  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  nature  hgs  given 
them  unusuclly  keen  senses.     This  has  made  it  possible 
for  therri  tc  survive,  year  in  end  year  out,   in  this  wild 
country  ishere   they  ere  now  living.     5ut  cs  the  status  of 
things  hes  recently  changed,   their  very  existence  is  in 

peril."  ...«  Cf-is'fJ 

"Danger  being  now  virtually'  over,  the  next  day  the 
Indians  brought  us  many  kinds  of  food.     Dried  fish  is 
abundant  here,  also  ecoms  erroneously  called  "sweet,"  a  roQ 
something  like  the  onion,  potato,  or  artichoke,  and  a  drink 
made  of  some  strange  ingredient,  more  or  less  bitter, 
which  is  fbr  from  appetizing.     In  exchange  for  these 
products  we  gave  them  some  imitation  pearls  and  other 


> 


trinkets,  usipg  their  provisicns  to  save  our  own  from 
running  out."....  C^ifcsJ 

Invited  to   the  Indian  village  I  with     two 
friends  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Indians. 

"The  village  consisted  of  twenty  huts,  built  of 
wooded  plfrks  plrstered  with  mud  and  moss,  rnf^  roofed 
with  split  logs  which  t'e  Indians  obtain  in  ai;y  thicknes' 
and  breadth  desired  by  burning  down  a  tree  and  splitting 
it  with  a  wedge-shaped  flint  which  is  driven  in  with  a 
piece  of  wood.     The  red  piri<?  grows  8bund.:'ntlj  in  these 
California   forests,   and  as  it  is  easily  cut,   this  task 
is  not  difficult- 

"I^ach  hcuso  is  only  one  stor}'  h  gh  and  is 
set  down  about  a  meter  in   Ihe  ground— a  way  of  building 
meant  no  doibt  to  afford  protection  from  th^  cold  in 
the  winter  season.     The  hut  has  only  one  opening  which 
serves  both  as  door  and  window.     This  is  roiJid,  close 
to   the  ground,  and  about  fift;  centimeters  in  diameter. 
To  enter  it  is  necessary  to  crewl  in  on  all  fours— but 
happily  obesity  is  unknown  ari^cng  the  IndiansC?]     Any 
fat  woman  would  be  forced  to  slerp  outside.     Such 
is  the  exterior.     While  I  hi-.d  hoped  to  see  the  interior, 
in  addition,  my  friends  prevented  ne,  ssyirg  I  might  be 
brou^t  out  dead  or  at  least  strir^ped  of  -11  my  be- 
longings. 


n* 


"I  wcs  particularly  ijnpres^ed  by  noticing  that 
there  wsn?  fi^.r  rore  \yonen  thar  Fen   ir  end.  about   the 
village,  fird   inferred  t^iat   the  husbands  and  brothers 
werf>   fishing,  hurting,  or  off  lookinp  for  trouble,     I 
T;culd  plfce  the   total  population  at  around  one  hunrlred 
inbr.bi tcAts,     Among  the  younger  womeb  I  noticed  several 
^•ho  were  (juite  f:ood-looking.     Among  the  older  ones  of 
both  sexos  there  were  several  #10  were  so  wrinkled  that 
they  irigbt  easily  hcve  been  a  hundred. 

"Only  about  a  dozen  young  men  put   in  an  appearance; 
they  coveted  everything  we  owned.     Had  we  listened  to 
then  ^e  7?ould  have  handed  over  every  single  thing  we 
wern  wearing.     /Ind  j%i  tlirey -of f ered  us  almost  nothing 

in  retumJ^-Cff  »<'^-»«'lI 

•  •.."In  follo7;iTig  the  tracks  of  some  big  gime  we 
frequently  came  acros?  deep  traps  dug  out  by  the 
IndisnF,     These  were  covered  with  thick  branches  and 

t 

leaves  and  were  designed  to  catch  large  animals". —  &ni-l 


i 


CALIFO-iNIA  INDIANS 

■Owing  to  the  studied  efforts  of  the   niaaionaries,   to  ais- 
repreaent  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  native  Cali- 
fomiana,    in  order  to  palliate  their  own  conduct  in  holding  them 
in  bondage  for  ao  many  yeara,   it  is  not  safe  to  truat  the  writing 
of  the  Fabhera  on  thia  aubject.   Accorv^ing  to  their  re^jorta,    the 
unfortunate  race  a  to  od  at  the  very  foot  in  the  scale  of  bananity- 
were  inferior  in  intelligence  to  the  Bosjeamen  of  Africa,   and 
worse  in  their  habits  than  the  dia^isting  aboriginea  of  Auatralia. 
Such  a  character  not  only  doea  injuatice  bo  the  aboriginea  of 
California,   but  to  the  country  that  ^ve  them  bitth; 


•  •   • 


y. 


Natural  fea 


ia  hy  Titus  Fey  Croniae    pp  2J-^1,1868 


H%t, 


KIKD  OF  PLACES  CHOSMI  FOR  VILLAGES 
Adarn;  Johnston,  Indian  i\gent  for  the  Valley  and  Sierra  trihes  in 

1850  states  that  the  Indians  of  the  Yuba  and  Feather  Rivers  "seem  to 

have  some  sagacity  in  locating  their  villages  on  the  most  beautiful 

« 

spots  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  streams.    The  v/hites  have 
generally,  in  locating  their  ranches,  built  their  houses  near  those 
of  the  Indians,  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  situation, 
but  that  they  can  the  more  readily  coirmand  the  services  of  the  Indians. 
Some  are  used  as  domestics,  v/hile  others  work  at  some  of  the  more 


simple  arts  of  husbandry" . —Senate  Doc.  4,  Special  Session  1853.  p. 39. 
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THB  INDIANS  OF  NORlIISim  CAOiIFORVIA 
id   for  the  Golden  Era  from  the   Qerm 


The   Indians  of  Northern  California  hare  almost  melted  ati^y 
in  the  presence  of  the  iriiite  race.  •    • 

Their  manner  of  preparing  food  is  highly  primitive  and   forms  a 
striking  contrast  to   the  methods   of  Prenoh  cookery.     Human  ideas 
of  cleanliness  are  only  relative,   and  peshape  the   degree  of  clean- 
liness  ohseired  by  the   Indians  may  be  best  left   to  the  imagination. 
They  make  their  bread  of  ac(»:-ns  and  horse  chestnuts,   and  the  seeds  of 
a  species  of  pine  tree.     These  materiale  are  pulverised  in  a  rude 
stone  mortax.     This  meal  is  mixed  with  oold  ivater   in  a  water  tight 
basket  wovenof  small  rushes.     Some  berries  are   added  and   their  soiir- 
ness  supplies   the   place  of  salt •     Some  laurel   leaves  supply  the  plac<L 
of  spice.     The  mixture  is  boiled  by  throwing  red-hot  stones,   as  big 
as  two  fists,   into  the  basket.     Vhen   the  chase   is  productive,  and 
fresh  meat  can  be  had,   it  is  out  into   strips  and  boiled  on  hot 
•tones.     Pish  are  cooked  in  the  same  manner.     The  chase,  whidb  was 
previously  their  chief  dependence,  still  furnishes  those  living  high 
up  in  the  mountains  with  an  abundance  of  game,  deer,  hare,  squirrels 
sage  hens,  geese,  and  ducks.     Fishery,   of  late,  has  been  very  wno* 


duotive. 


Fishiniz, 


The  manner  in  nhich  the  Indians  catch   fish,   shows  much  cunning, 
and  proves  how  closely  they  have  obseived  the   habits  of  the  finny 
tribes.     They  seek  a  basin-shaped  place   in  a  stream,  and  fence  across 
the  lower  end  of  it  with  stakes.     A  squad  of  squaws  iad  children 
go   into  the   stream  about  a  mile  above,  and  march  down  in  tie  water. 
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Mking  a  great  nols*.     Ihue  they  chaee   the  fieh  gradually  to  the  baeln, 
and  at  last  the  upper  end  of  that  place  1b  fenced  across  in  like 
manner  with  the  lower   end.     The  basin  is  guarded  until  nig^t,  when 
fires  are  kindled  about  it,  and  the  fish  come   to   the  surface  near   the 
bank  to  see  the  light.     The  Indian  is  on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as 
he  sees  his  game,  he  throws  a  spear,  which  seldoo  misses  its  object. 
The  point  of  the  spear  is  composed  of  a  mall  bone  needle,  irtiich  sits 
in  a  socket,  and  pulls  out  as  soon  as  the   fidi    starts.     A  string 
connecting  the  center  of  the  spear  handle  and  the  bone  serres,  when 
pulled  to  turn  the  needle  crosswise    in  the  wound.     Thus  the  finny 
sinner  has  litUe  chance   of  ••cape. 

.    •    .   •  The  Indians  liring  at  a  distance  from  the  whites,  still 
reltf  for  clothing  upon  their  ancient  resources  —  principally  the 


skins  of  wild  beasts. 


■n 


The  tanning  of  these  hides,  which  many  tribes  have  brought  to 
an  art,  is  interesting  ^ugh  to  deserre  a  few  words.     The  4c  in  is 
laid  in  still  nater  till  the  hair  will  come  off  readily,  when  it  ii 
removed.     At  the  same  time  the   flesh  on  the   inside  of  the  ekin  is 
scraped  off, with  sharp  stones.     The  hide  is  next   stretched  between 


two  trees,   until   it  is  half  diy,  when  the  brains  of  some  ^mal, 
waimed  at  a  fire,  are  rubbed  on  the   inside,  and  the  skin  is  rubbed 
and  beaten  until  it  is  soft,   in  the  same  manner  practiced  by  our 
tanners,     Finally,   the   skin  is  buried  five  or  six  weeks  in  moist 
earth,  and  is  then  little,   if  at  all  inferior    in  softness^  and  strength 
to  the  best   leather   tarjfd  by  civilized  tanners. 

The  Indlaii  Arms. 


The  principal  aims  of  the  Indian  continue  to  be  his  bow  and  arrow. 
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Their  eonstruction  requires  a  high  degree  of  akill,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  red  man  ejcaminee  and  tries  his  iwapono  shows  that  he  has 
the  same  feeling  towards  them     which  the  white  soldier  has  for  his 


rifle  or   sabre. 


making 


of  earnest  consultation  in  the   Indian   camps,  and  a  new  weapon  goes 
through  Tsry  hard  eMDiinatiorlind  trial.     The  wood  of  the  cedar  is 
used   for  how.,  and  its  elasticity  and  strength  are] s-^e cured  by  a  cover- 
ing of  deer  sinews  onjthe  back.     The  points  of  the  arrows  are  generally 
made  of  qjiartz  and  flint,  idiioh  are  broken  to  a  proper  shaps.     Poisoned 
arrows  are  unknown  here .     The  Calilbmia  Indians  carry  their  arrows 
in  the  skin  of  a  fox  on  their  arm.     The  Yagui,  Indians,   of  Sonera, 
carry  their  arrows  in  a  quirer  on  their  hacks. 

Qranarie  9. 
The  Indians,  like   other  classes  of  men,  are  compelled  to  store 
up  food  for  time  of  scarcity.     T^feir  granaries,   dif*rent  from  those 
of  all  other  races,  are  large  baskets  or  boxes  of  wicker  work,  upon 
treea.     in  oak  tree,  with  two  strong  horisontal  branehea,  at  the  same 
h^ght,  not  Tsry  far    from  the  groudd,   is  usually  selected.     Sticks 
are  laid  from  one   branch  to  the  other,  and  tied  down,  and  twigs  are 
interworen  until  there  is  a  substantial  floor.     Sides  and  top  axe 
made  in  a  similar  manneoi  leaving  a  hole  or   door  near  the  trSiji  of  the 
tree.     To  keep  the  rats,   squirrel,  and  ants  away  from  his  stores,   the 
Indian  smears  the  trunk  round  with  pitch,  idiich  is  furnished  in 
abundance  by  tte  pine  trees.     Ihen  the  stores  of  his  owngranaxy  are 
exhausted,  he  finds  another  resource  in  the  store  of  another  tenant 
..  ...  .ood..     The  woodpecker   -  or  as    the   Spaniards  call  him.  the 

o«x.ln^ero  -  i.   that  storekeeper,  and  his    services  are  .0  gisat 
oax£ini2£S.  -  ^  ^°^  .      ^^,     During  the   summer, 

that  the  red  nan  -ver  kill,  any  of  hU  kind. 
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the  carpintcro  digs  holes,  each  the   size  of  an  acorn,   in  the  bark 
of  the  pine  trees,  and  whm   the  acorns  ripen,  he  selects  the  b««t 


hioO,ee 


away  a  rerj-  large  quantity  o^f  the   oak  fruit,  end  often  trees  3  or 
4  feet  in  diameter  will  be  found  to  arerage  30  acorns  to  a  square 
foot  of  surfaos,   to  a  l^ght  of  thirty  feet    ftom  the  groiknd.     The 
acorns  fit  so  well,  and  are  hammered  in  so   tightly,   that  they  seldom 
fall  out.     Ihen  the  Indian  1ms  entirely  consumed  his  own  stores,  and 
not  until  three  days  of  hunger,  does  he   trespass  on  the  stores  of 
the  carpintero.     Whenthe  man  has  at  last  detennined  to  rob  the  bird, 
Which  he  does  with  a  deep   leligious  feeling,  he  builds  a   fire  about 
the  chosai    tree,  and  the  smoke  serres  at   once  as  a  notice  to    the 
owner  to  drire  him  away,  ad  if  the  fire  be  kept  up  a  while,  to  ren- 
der the  acorns  unpalatable  to  him.     The  Indian   tears  off  the  bark, 
turns  the  outside  down,  and  most   of  the  accrns  fall  out  with  a  little 
shdcing-     The  wild  red  man  considers  theft  from. the  whites  as^morally 
right  under  aU  circumstances,  b«t  the   robbery  of  the  carj&int«:o, 
except  in  cases  of  the  utmost  need,   is  an  unpardonable  offence   -  a 

crime  against  his  best  friend. 

Burning  of   the  Dead 
The  Indians  are  not  in  the  habit  of  burying  their  dead,  Dut  bum 
th«».     The  ceremony  toe  no  noteworthy  feature  unless  it  be  the  haste 
with  which  it  l.^eeo--Hirt«*  conducted.     The  body  of  the  deceased  is 
placed  upon  a  ftrneri    pyre.  *ioh  is  construct.d  in  a  reiy  rude 
«.nner;   sticks  of  wood  are  laid  together  In  a  square  pen,  and  Inside 
them  the  body  is  placed  upright.     The  Tacant  placee   in  the  pen  are 
stuffed  with  dry  flag,   or  othr  combustible  matter,  and  then  s*  on 
fire.     The  burning  goes  on  in  silence,   the  Indiana  present  never 


vl 
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speaking  and  communicating  only  toy  eigne.     After   the  pyre  and  body 
are  coneumed,   the  aehee  are  heaped  together,  a  brush  fence  is  erected 
around   it  and  a  stick   is  driven   into    the  ground  to  show  that  the 
ashes  are  not  the   remains  of  a  camp   fire.     When  several  bodies  are 
to  be  burned  at  the  same  tine ,   the   ashes  of  each  has   its  separate 
stick  to  mark  the  spot.     During  the  period  of  nine  days  after  a  death 
the  Indians  neac    the   deceased  sing  songs  of  mourning  every  morning 
at  dybreak,   and  ^ile  singing,    th^  endeavor  to   imitate  the  voice   of 

some  animal,  whose  «ua the  deceased  may  have  possessed.     A  place 

where  an  Indian  has  lost  his   life   is  cautiously  avoided  by  the  mem- 


bers  of  his  campv 


Punishmentfl  for   Crime. 


The  death  punishment  is  unknown  to   the   Indians;    the  law  of  re- 
venge may  be  executed  by  anindian  only  on  a  member  of  another  tribe. 
The  only  punishment  of  an  Indian   is  by  expulsion  froaJ^is  tribe.     When- 
ever this  penalty  is  inflicted  notice  of  it  is  given  in  all  the  canps 
of  the  tribe,  and  from  that  moment  he  is  a  stranger,  who  will  never 
be  recognized  by  his   former  friends.     He  is  condemned  to  be  an  ott- 
cast  and  a  wanderer.     These  outcasts  frequently  in  old  times  went  to 
the  missions,  and  now  they  lounge  about  military  posts.     The  women 

t 

are  not  cast  out  but  remain  with  their  tribe. 

MARRIAGE 
Ifany-wifl^ry  is  cuetomary ;   the    Inolination  of  the  mm  to  annex 
t^le  companion,  has  no  tar  .«ept  the  neo.aeity  of  supporting  th6». 
Prostitution  app.ar.  to  »»«  first  ,«co,n,  Imo^,  to   ths   Indian,  through 
th.  «>it...     toong  the  trihes  in  the  north  of  the  Stat .». adultery  i. 
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punished  by  the  death  of  the  child.   •    • 

Hie  langxjage  is  rery  poor;  he  must  use  gesticulation  to  aid 
his  words  I  and  if  he  were  to  he  deprired  of  either,   he  would  dis- 
pense with  his  tongue  rather  than  with  his  aims  for   the  purpose  of 
conmuihi eating  his  ideas.     To  express  distance,  he  lays  the   forefinger 


hand 


To  express 


a  greater  distance  he  puts  his  fingsr  to   tie    elhow;  and  if  it  he  a 
day's  journey,  he  puts  his  finger  to  the  shoulder.     A  journey  of 

« 

sereral   days  18  xneasxired  by  a  movement  of   the  arm  for  each  day.     The 
word  *loa'   spoken  ddep  in  the   throat,   is  the  only  word  spoken   in 
communicating  the   idea  of  distance,  and  it  prohably  has  a  meaning 
similar  to   that  of  our  word   »fRr'.» 

Clipping,   presumably  from  Golden  Era,  April  27,  1856,   in  Hayes 

Collection,  Vol.  42,  p.  201     -     Bancroft  Library  (5o>^totrk(s) 
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Pmnklin  Lar^orthy,  who  took  the  overland  route  to  Calif,  in 
1860  and  remained  there  until  April  1863 »  in  1065  published  his 
diary  kept  on  the  journey  and  his  oboenrations  while  in  C^iifomia. 


haying  ■fisited*,  he  says, 


and 


regi 


following  account  of  the  Indians  of  C  lifomia  —  t  leir  acorn 
caches,  villaf^es,  and  mourning  customs*— 

"Character  emd  Customs  of  Dirr.er  Indians* 

aagl^.iL-tiL- ui^M— w—   turn    ■«  ii.^n**ii>Mniiir"      ■!    ^1  m-  *■■  -mmmtmM^^    •»■   m'iitmmmmmmmmi^tmmimm»>i^i^^a'mmm»m^m>»atumitmmtm^tmmmmam 

■The  Digger  Indians,  the  natives  of  California,  are  to  b«      [210 
ranked  arong  the  least  intelligent  of  the  hiunan  race*     For  them 
to  appear  naked  or  clothed,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference, thouf^h  at  present  the  sq^uaws  generally  wear  a  very 
dirty  calico  dress./  Fishing, and  the  chase,  is  their  dependance    [219 
for  animal  food.  Tlieir  breadstuff    consists  of  the  fruit  of  the 
nut-bearir^  pine,  and  acorns.    You  will  see  this  fruit  stored 
around  their  villages  in  circular  cribs,  fonned  by  driving  stakes 


ground 


They  are 


four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  ei:,ht  or  ton  in  height.  These 
receptacles  are  filled  with  nuts,  and  covered  with  ^S^^ss,  or 
leaves.  The  squaws  pulverize  tliis  fruit  in  rude  stone  irortars, 
after  tvhich  it  is  cooked  in  a  kind  of  paste,  or  pudding*  These 
Indians  now  visit  the  numerous  slauc^htei^yards  belon^dn :  to  the 
whites,  and  be^  the  entrails,  and  other  offal,  which  the;  cany 
off  on  their  backs,  awl  devour  without  much  cookin";  or  dressing. 

I  have  passed  '.hrou  h  many  of  their  villa^^ee.     Tliey  rako  an 
appearance  precisely  like  a  number  of  comrron  coal-pits  for 


^ir  *  i»'|- 
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manufacturing  charcoal,  having  a  small  vent  or  opening  on  one 
aide  for  a  door.     Theae  burrow*  are  constructed  by  building,  in 
the  firat  place,  a  lo^  pen,  in  pyra/nidical  fom;  thia  ia  ovei^ 
spread  with  grass  and  brush,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  con- 
aidercible  thickneas  of  earth.     Theae  are  their  dwellin,^  houses. 

« 

and  their  construction  displays  less  nechanical  genius  than  the 
habitations  of  the  beaver,  or  even  the  muakrat.     Evexy  few 
months     they  assenble  in  great  numbers  for  a  dance,  or  festival 
These  aeem  to  be  of  Uo  kinds,  one  beinc  of  a  relisious  nature, 
and  the  other  convivial!     At  the  fomer,  they  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  Being  of  their  dread  or  adoration,  by  burning  up  in  a 
larp-e  fiw  all  their  boat  clothii^  and  most  valuable  trinkets, 
and  other  effects.     They  will  dig  gold,  and  purchase  shawls, 
handkerchiefs,  belts,  beads,  hats  and    /    caps,  but  on  these 
occasions,  throw  them  all,  without  regret,  into  the  fire.     This 
may  possibly  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  tiieir  deceased  relations. 
The  chief  performance  at  the  other  festival,  consists  in  a  most 
dull  and  uninteresting  dance.     I  attended, as  a  spectator,  one  of 
these,  near  Salir^n  Falls,  on  the  South_^Fork  of  the  American  River, 

prnhahly   for 

yt  the  natives 
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collected. 


x^s  in  diameter 


brush 


From  time  totimi,  30  or  40  IrKlians.  but  no  S|iiaw8,  would  (^the^T  in 
the  center  of  the  arena,  all  huddled  close  togethar  without  order, 
and  exercise  themselves  for  an  hour  or  two,  by  sUnding  in  one 
place  with  their  bodies  leaning  fonrard,  and  arrra  stiff,  with 
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elbows  bent,  and  in  this  attitude  merely  etepping  first  with  one 
foot  and  then  with  the  other.  someUiins  like  soldiem  leamine;  to 


mark  time. 


naked 


trir^ 


The 


youi^er 


oourae  of  the  aged,  together  with  the  squaws  ajid  children,  stood 
around  gasing  upon  Uiis,  to  us.  most  senseless  and  stupid  enter- 
Uinment,  less  intellectual  in  its  c>iaracter  than  the  gaxnbols 
of  luadrupeds.     The  musio  consisted  of  a  continued  hisainis  throu Ji 
the  teeth  by  one  of  the  steppers,  or  mther  between  two  pieces  of 
wide  -mas  blades,  or  fls^B,  held  between  the  lips. 

The  pifl^^ers  either  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  or  else  draw  the 
corpse  up  and  fasten  it  in  the  top  of  a  tree*     They  mourn  for 
their  deceased  relatives,  by  daubinr.  their  faces  and  necks  with 


tar.  and 


[221 


material.—  When  the  tar  wears  off.  the  mourning  ends.  Around 


naked 


sunrine:  tbemaelTea  in  pleasant  weather,  while  the  squaws    are  bu- 
sy in  preparing  acorns .&c.,  for  future  use." 

Franklin  tar^worthy.  Scener/  of  the  Plains,  Mountains,  and 
Mines,  pp.  218-221,     1865* 


MISUSE  OP  THE  riAME  7  A  V  I  Q  T  S  Q 


The  unfortunate  tera  Paviotao  was  introduced  into  the 
literature  of  Anthropology  in  1874  by  the  late  Major  J«  !• 
Powell  who  erroneously  beliered  it  to  he  the  proper  name— 
the  name  used  by  themselves—for  the  Piute  of  western  Nerada. 
But  I  have  worked  with  these  people  for  many  years  and  have 
found  without  ezeepti«B  that  they  resent  its  application  to 
themselves,  saying  that  they  are  PIUTES.  and  that  they  never 

heard  of  paviotao. 

It  is  one  of  the  unhapay  names  that  die  hard— having 
been  adopted  for  Piute  by  Pilling  in  1885.  Kroeber  in  1909. 
Hodge  in  1910.  Dixon  in  1913  and  1915,  Strong  in  1927  and 
1929.  Steward  in  1935,  and  Park  in  1937— thus  continued  to 


the  present  tim^* 

I 

Briefly,  Paviotao  is  a  term  used  by  the  SboaltQIie 


Nevada  for  the  fiute  of  northwestern  Nevada 


O^vA^  Wily 
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Brevet  Brigadier  General  B.  Riley,  Corrjrandirjg  the  10th 
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Military  Department  of  the  Amy  in  California  writes  as  follows 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  a  report  to  the 
Adjutant  General,  dated  Monterey,  Calif.,  Oct.  15,  1849.— 

"The  Indians  of  California  are  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country  from  north  to  south,  but  in  the 
greatest  nuDibers  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadae 
in  small  bands  or  rancherias  without  any  general  organization, 
and  generally  without  acknowledging  any  authority  superior  to 
that  of  the  captains  or  chiefs  of  their  rancherias.  They  are 
divided  into  three  classes:  the  Christianised  Indians  or  neophytes 
of  the  Missions,  many  of  whom  are  domestics  in  the  families  or 
upon  the  ranches  of  the  inhabitants  of  California  and  are 
properly  subject  to  the  local  laws  of  the  country. 

The  friendly  or  tame  Indians  (mansito)  living  in  small 
comr^unities  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  vToaquin  and 
their  tributaries,  living  upon  game  and  fruit.  These  are  of 
a  very  degraded  class  but  generally  hannless  and  inoffensive, 
living  in  constant  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  whites  in 
their  neigiiborhood. 

The  wild  Indians  of  the  Sierra,  m^ore  degraded  than  either 
of  the  other  classes,  living  in  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  and 
subsisting  upon  game,  acorns,  roots,  and  upon  the  products  of 
their  thievir^  incursions. 

Among  these  are  many  renegade  Christian  Indians  who  by  their 
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Biley  —  California  Indians  » 

superior  tact  and  intelligence  have  risen  to  a  controlliiTg  in- 
fluence among  these  Indians  >-nd  are  leaders  in  the  incursions  for 
stealing  horses  and  in  all  acts  of  hostility  against  the  wnites. 
All  of  these  Indians  are  greatly  addicted  to  intemperacce.and 
when  in  contact  with  rapidly  acquire  all  the  vices  and  none  of 

* 

the  virtues  of  the  whites. 

So  many  different  dialects  are  spoken  among  the  Indians  of 
California  that  the  inhabitants  of  rancherias  separated  by  but 
a  few  leagues  are  unable  to  understand  each  other;  and  turong  the 
neophytes  of  the  same  mission,  three  or  four,  or  even  a  £re£;ter 


number  of  distinct  languages  are  frequently  spoken 

As  suitable  districts  for  reservations  the  country  imjiediately 
east  of  thtecLake  Buenwrista  Tulares  of  Frem.ont  extending  to 
the  coast  of  the  Sierra,  and  tl-^it  around  the  laguna  northeast  of 
Sonoma  are  suggested.  These  districts  are  more  densely  populated 
by  Indians  tha,n  any  others  in  California." 
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vt.  Brig.  Genl.  B.  Riley  to  Adjutant  General,  Headquarters 
Dept. ,  Monterey,  Oct.   15,  1849.     '      "     '  Letter  on  file  in 
War  Dept.,  under  head  "Letters  Received  Adj.   Genl. "1849  R  56. 


SH|?  Monnt  ^trmm  Aafinnatinn 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


TO    THE    FRIENDS    OF    THE    INDIANS    OF    CALIFORNIA 

WE  SEND  YOU  GREETINGS : 

A  remnant  remains  of  that  once  great  multitude  of  Indians  who  dwelt  on  the  fair  lands  of  California;  seventeen 
thousand  now,  three  hundred  thousand  then.  This  little  remnant  is  hard  pressed  by  the  greed  and  thoughtlessness  of 
the  white  population.  Our  Indians  are  suffering  mdustrial,  social,  political  and  religious  disabilities,  preventmg  them 
from  attaining  the  nobler  American  citizenship. 

The  recent  Government  action  in  providing  lands  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Indians,  is  the  first  solid 

gain  on  their  behalf. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  the  Indian  a  man  and  a  citizen  with  settled  conditions,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  people  of 
California  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  and  protect  him  in  his  rights,  he  will  be  the  man  and  citizen.  The  deep  need  for 
systematic  and  contmued  aid  from  the  stronger  Christian  white  people  is  the  call  and  demand  for  this  conference  on 

the  Indian's  behalf. 

We  therefore  announce  the  Zayante  Indian  Conference  to  be  held  at  Mount  Hermon,  old  Tuxedo,  near  Santa 

Cruz,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Mount  Hermon  Association,  July  29-31. 

We  invite  and  request  you  to  be  there  to  join  in  plannmg  that  next  thmg  possible  for  the  good  of  our  red  brothers. 
Will  you  come  ?  Will  you  touch  the  one  next  you  that  he  may  come  ?  Will  you  help  to  arouse  the  ministers  and 
members  of  our  churches  to  an  effective  interest  in  the  Indians  ?  They  are  our  Lord's  brethren,  and  in  serving  them 
we  serve  Him.     The  National  Government  has  done  much,  but  there  is  much,  very  much,  to  do  for  them  m  the  name 

of  Christ. 

In  His  name,  and  for  the  good  of  our  Indian  brother  we  extend  to  you  this  call  and  invitation. 

Signed : 

Mrs.  T.  EUard  Beans,  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell,  Chico. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Edwards,  Pres.  Northern  California  Indian  Association,  San  Jose. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Flint,  U.  S.  Senator,  Los  Angeles. 

Rev.  Hugh  W.  Gilchrist,  D.  D.,  Gen'l  Direct.  Mount  Hermon  Association,  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Goddard,  Pres.  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society,  San  Francisco. 

Prof.  Pliny  E.  Goddard,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Harbaugh,  **  The  Patio,"  Palo  Alto. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Johnson,  Bishop  Episcopal  Church,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Leland  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

C.  E.  Kelsey,  Government  Investigator  of  California  Indians,  San  Jose. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Meredith,  Lakeport,  California. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  Washmgton,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Dorcas  J.  Spencer,  National  Secretary  Indian  Dept.  W.  C.  T.  U.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Stevens,  Berkeley. 

Miss  Cornelia  Taber,  Secretary  Northern  California  Indian  Association,  San  Jose. 

Rev.  Edwin  Sidney  Williams,  Saratoga. 


SPECIAL    COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Edwards,  Chairman. 

Miss  Cornelia  Taber,  Secretary. 

C.  E.  Kelsey. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Meredith. 

Rev.  Edwin  Sidney  Williams. 

Rev.  Hugh  W.  Gilchrist,  D.  D. 
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JAMES  BRIDGER 

1804—1881 

WESTERN  TRAPPER.   SCOUT. 
FRONTIERSMAN  AND  GUIDE 


A  Historical  Narrative 
By  J.  Cecil  Alter 


A  very  fine  edition,  on  superior  white 
paper,  in  bold,  easy  reading  type.  Strong, 
artistic.  Fabrikoid  binding,  in  maroon,  or 
brown  pigskin  grain,  with  title  in  gold  leaf; 
and  large  bust  of  Bridgeit.  and  panel  of  dates, 
embossed  on  front  cover.  Complete  bibliog- 
raphy and  analytical  index. 

The  book  is  a  large  8vo  of  560  pages. 
6^x9^  inches  in  size,  carrying  about  235.000 
words.  Includes  many  rare  illustrations,  and 
accurate  transcripts  of  original  documents 
and  out-of-print  narratives,  including  the 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  BY  GEN- 
ERAL G.  M.  DODGE,  an  almost  priedess 
pamphlet,  which  is  reproduced  verbatim  and 
annotated. 

This  is  the  first  extended  biography  of  the 
celebrated  plainsman  and  mountaineer;  and 
is  the  most  comprehensive  review  of  his  life 
that  could  be  compiled  with  practically  un- 
limited facilities  and  unstinted  means. 


tSfSpi^f^a^^^taiie^^fiat^B^^fsaKt^^^ 
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The  volume  probably  contains  more 
source  material  on  early  western  history 
and  adventure,  faithfully  and  accurately  pre- 
sented, than  any  other  work  of  its  kind.  It 
also  contains  brief  reminiscences  of  many 
persons  still  living  who  knew  Bridger.  Thus 
it  is  of  unusual  value  as  a  reference  and 
educational  work.  It  is,  as  well,  a  very  read- 
able and  entertaining  narrative  of  the  stir- 
ring adventures,  and  significant  achieve- 
ments of  a  heretofore  neglected  character 
in  western  history,  who,  as  a  trapper,  scout, 
guide,  Indian  fighter  and  frontiersman,  was 
as  a  senior  officer  to  the  redoubtable  Kit 
Carson;  and  who,  it  is  claimed,  equalled  or 
excelled  the  versatile  and  capable  "Buffalo 
Bill"  in  every  art  and  achievement  but  that 
of  self-exploitation. 

JAMES  BRIDGER  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
at  Richmond,  where  his  parents  conducted  a 
hostelry.  But  the  family  became  pioneer 
settlers  in  St  Louis,  Missouri,  whence  he 
enlisted  as  a  Rocky  Moimtain  Trapper,  at 
ithe  age  of  18.  He  soon  became,  and  long 
remained,  the  best  authority  on  topography, 
Indians  and  wild  life  in  the  entire  West. 

He  traveled  on  foot  and  on  horseback  re- 
peatedly in  every  direction  across  the  en- 
tire western  half  of  the  United  States,  thus 
later  becoming  indispensable  as  a  guide 
and  adviser  to  emigrants  and  settlers  and  to 
the  United  States  army  officers  in  the  Indian 
campaigns,  in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  Re- 
tiring from  the  mountains,  Bridger  estab- 
lished himself  on  a  farm,  near  Kansas  City, 
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Missouri,    and    there    spent    his    declining 
years  on  property  now  within  the  city  limits. 

This  biographical  work  contains  sixty- 
one  chapters,  each  one  of  which  gives  one 
or  more  thrilling  episodes  of  western  his- 
tory, vivid  pictures  in  the  development  of 
the  old  West,  or  exciting  adventures,  all  of 
which  entitle  the  volume  to  a  prominent 
place  on  every  shelf  of  trustworthy  West- 
em  Americana.  A  few  of  the  chapters  are 
as  follows: 

Boyhood  hardships  and  early  traininar. 
Into  the  Indian  Country,  with  General  Ashley's  Trap- 
pers. 
The  Arikara  Indian   Battle.    Youn^  Bridarer  Baptized 

in  Blood. 
Hnsrh    Glass    and   the   Grizzly,   Origrinal   narratiTes  of 

the   most  celebrated   bear  atory   hi   western   lore; 

Bridfirer  participates. 
Explorinsr     the     Wilderness,     Bridirer    leads    Trapper 

Brigade. 
Bridffer  Discovers  Great  Salt  Lake,  much  new  matter 

presented. 
The   Salt    Lake   Trappers'    RendezYous,   the   trapper's 

life  shown. 
Travelinar  and  Fiflrhtinsr,  Trappers'  excitinsr  times. 
Peter    Skene    Offden    and    the    Americans,   some    rare 

material. 
Bridflrer    Shares    Proprietorship,    interesting    trapping 

history. 
The  Battle  of  Pierre's  Hole,  blood  stains  on  history's 

pages. 
The  Arrowhead  in  Bridger's  Flesh,  a  Blackfoot  Indian 

flght. 
N.  Wyeth,  Dickers  with  Trappers,  rare  historical  items. 

Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  Passes,  as  Beaver  Be- 
come scarce. 

The  Passing  of  the  Trappers'  Annual  Rendezvous. 

The  Building  of  Fort  Bridger,  an  Emigrant  Way 
Station. 

The  Donner  Party  at  Fort  Bridger,  Salt  Lake  Trail 
Breakers. 

The  Mormons  Confer  With  Bridger,  and  an  estrange- 
ment Results. 

Bridger's  Home  and  Families,  All  the  Facts. 

Bridger  Pilots  Captain  Stansbury  to  Salt  Lake. 

Exploring    the    Overland    Route,    Through    Bridger's 

Ji. J 
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^"^^yl^^"^^  Yellowtone  Park.  Where  he  Often 
^^'^  D^pK!  •"'*  *"••  '"*"*""'  ^'**'»*'  Suapected  of 

Why  the  Army  Went  to  Utah.  With  Brid^er  as  Guide 
The^elebrate^^BatUe  of  Port  Bridirer,  Mormon,  y..* 

Bridffer  Leads   Capt.   Raynolds   Around   TeUow«tAii«. 

and  Discoyers  Gold  in  the  Black  HUls.' 
The  Beirinninar  and  the  Eyolution  of  Bridffer's  Uniane 

stories  of  the  West;  some  choice  ente^SdUen^  * 
ScouUng  A»ain  for  the  Army;  Chief  Guide  for  Powder 

Biyer  Expedition;  a  Vicious  Indian  Fi^ht. 
Port  Phil  Kearney  Peace  Conference;  the  PhU  Kear- ** 

pSht?^"**"*'    ■"**    **••    disastrius    WagSn    Box 

Indian   Mastery  on   the  Boseman   TraU;   New   RontM 
opened  with  Brid^er's  Assistance. 

7'%~'cifyrFaSr'^*"'  ''••'•'   ""  ^•-'^    <^- 

'"**ri'ni!r'R2H"*"*S*!!*'*"  ?'  Bridrer's  Daughter.  Vir- 
ffinia  Bridffer  Hahn.  the  Only  Uvin»  ChUd 

^^""SSjIT^  Sketch,  by  Maj.  G.  M.  Dodire   (yerbatim 

An  especially  valuable  and  pleasing  vol- 
ume, printed  from  new  tjrpe,  issued  in  a  lim- 
ited and  numbered  edition,  signed  by  the 
author. 


Price  $10.00 

Prepaid  If  Cash  with  Order,  Otherwise  Net 
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Shepard  Book  Company 

408  South  State  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


AMERICANA 

A  Collection  of  Important  Source 

Material 

Pioneer  Sketches 
Early  Settlers 
Frontier  Days 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  ARYANS  OF 

AMERICA 

By  T.  S.  Denison 

This  volume  on  the  origin  of  the  Aztecs 
and  kindred  tribes  shows  their  relationship  to 
the  Indo-Iranians  and  the  place  of  the  Nauatl 
or  Mexican  in  the  Aryan  group  of  languages. 
The  language,  roots,  syntax,  inflections  and 
phonology  are  dealt  with  quite  thoroly.  The 
authors  also  point  out  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences in  early  religions  of  the  Old  and 
New  World.  189  pp.  clothbound,  Chicago, 
1908. 

Price  $1.26 

WITH  PORTER  IN  NORTH 

MISSOURI 

By  Joseph  A.  Mudd 

This  volume  on  the  history  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  throws  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  conditions  and  incidents  in  Missouri  in  the 

6o's. 

The  Preceding  Years  j  Captam  Penny's 
Company — Capture  of  Memphis — The  Bat- 
tle of  Santa  Fe — On  to  Richmond;  From 
Newark  to  Kirksville— The  Capture  of  Pal- 
myra and  the  Murder  of  Allsman — The  Pal- 
myra Massacre — Was  the  Cause  Bad — "We 
done  our  best."  452  pp.,  clothbound,  Wash- 
ington, 1909. 

^  Price  $2.00 


Western  Frontier 
LIFE   OF   TOM   HORN,    GOVERN 

MENT   SCOUT 

Written  by  Himself 

With  Supplementary  Articles  furnishing 
additional  light  upon  his  character  and  some 
of  the  reasons  for  belief  in  his  Innocence. 
Also  a  Summary  of  the  "Horn  Case."  The 
Life  story  of  a  remarkable  character  of  the 
Western  Frontier.  He  was  Overland  Mail 
and  Stage  Driver;  Chief  of  Scouts  and  Guide 
to  Generals  Crook  and  Miles  in  the  Apache 
Campaign;  trailed  Geronimo  to  his  Capture; 
was  Deputy  Sheriff  in  Arizona;  Miner;  Pink- 
erton  Agent;  Cowboy  and  Ranch  Rider 
against  the  rustlers  in  the  Iron  Mountain 
Region,  Wyoming.  Here  during  the  feud, 
he  was  arrested,  charged  with  murder,  taken 
to  Cheyenne,  and  hanged.  Portraits  and 
plates,  317  pgs.,  i2mo.,  original  wrappers. 
Denver,  1900.    price  $2.00 

THE  MISSIONARY  PIONEER 

A  brief  memoir  of  the  life,  labors  and 
death  of  John  Stewart  (man  of  color), 
founder  of  the  mission  among  the  Wyandotts 
at  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

In  this  little  book,  a  facsimile  copy  page  for 
page  of  the  original  volume  published  in 
1 827,  you  may  follow  the  adventures  of  the 
first  Methodist  missionary,  written  in  the 
quaint  phraseology  of  his  time. 

It  is  well  worth  reading — and  keeping. 
Sm.  i6mo.,bds.  p^jce  $1.00 


EARLY  LIFE  AMONG  THE 

INDIANS 

By  Benj.  G.  Armstrong 

Reminiscences  of  Early  Life  Among  the 
Indians}  their  habits  and  customs;  biographi- 
cal sketches;  battles,  etc.  Ed.  by  T.  P.  Went- 
worth.  These  recollections,  dating  back  to 
1835,  constitute  one  of  the  most  reliable  per- 
sonal narratives  of  the  fur  trade  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  This  is  the  first  and  only 
edition,  of  which  only  a  few  copies  were 
issued.   i2mo.,  clo.,  266  pp.  Ashland  (Wis.), 

1892. 

Price  $3.50 


OLD  CATHOLIC  MARYLAND 

And  Its  Early  Jesuit  Missionaries 

By  William  P.  Treacy 

An  interesting  and  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Catholic  colonization  in 
America,  and  the  only  work  presenting  an 
account  of  the  Catholics  in  Colonial  Mary- 
land. i2mo.,  bds.,  183  pp.  Swedesboro, 
N.  J.,  1889. 

Price  $0.75 


A  Thrilling  and  Truthful  History 
THE  PONY  EXPRESS  AND  OTHER 

SKETCHES 

By  William  Lightf  oot  Visscher 

The  Pony  Express  is  an  authentic  narrative 
of  the  Old  West ;  of  the  romantic  period  of 
American  history  from  the  '50's  to  the  '6o's; 
of  famous  Indian  Fights,  and  men  of  the 
hard-riding,  red  blooded  sort. 

Copiously  illustrated  with  61  half-tones, 
including  several  rare  photographs.  This 
book  was  published  in  the  year  1908.  Not 
many  copies  were  placed  in  the  market  at  the 
time,  and  those  have  become  very  scarce.  For 
some  unknown  cause  the  balance  of  the  edi- 
tion was  put  into  storage,  and  we  have  just 
recently  been  successful  in  locating  it.  Copies 
have  sold  at  retail  and  auction  from  $5.00  to 

$10.00. 

Price  $5.00 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BENCH  AND 
BAR  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Edited  by  Oscar  T.  Shuck 

This  work,  originally  published  in  Los 
Angeles,  California  in  1901,  comprehends  a 
judicial  history  of  the  state.  A  store  of 
humorous  and  pathetic  recollections  and 
thrilling  biographical  accounts  of  the  earlv 
California  vigilantes.  Large  octave  size. 
Blue  cloth  binding. 

Price  $4.00 


The  Second  William  Penn 

TREATING  WITH  THE  INDIANS 

ON  THE  SANTA  FE  TRAIL 

1860-1866 

By  William  H.  Ryus 

Fort  Larned  and  Fort  Lyon— Nine  Mile 
Ridge  Massacre— A  Prairie  Peace  Measure 
of     Ryus— Chivington     Massacre— Lincoln 
Appoints  Col.  A.  J.  Boone,  Indian  Agent— A 
Period  of  Complete  Peace— Squire  Wright  s 
Enmity    Toward    Col.    Boone— Fort    Riley 
Horse  Race  with  the  Cheyennes,  Comanches 
and  Kiowas— Col.  Willis  and  Kit  Carson  in 
Southwestern  Indiana  Territory— Ryus'  Sec- 
ond Contract  with   Stage  Company— U.  S. 
and  Express  Messenger  Col.  Leavenworth- 
Barnum— The    Red   River   Depository    for 
U.  S.  Mail— Lucian  Maxwell  and  Kit  Carson 
Take  Sheep  to  California — Some  Facts  About 
^  Kit     Carson's     Lif  e— Capt.     Conkey— Col. 
Moore's  Graphic  Description  of  Fight  with 
Cheyennes. 

The  author  of  this  book  had  an  exceptional 
knowledge  of  Indian  character  and  Indian 
traits,  and  his  success  in  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  them  was  a  circumstance  of 
much  comment  by  those  who  had  occasion  to 
use  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  176  pp.,  illustrated, 
Kansas  City,  191 3. 

Price  cloth  bound      $1.50 
paper  binding  $L00 


LEONARD'S  NARRATIVE 

Adventures  of  Zenas  Leonard,  Hunter, 
Fur  Trader  and  Trapper— 1831-1836 

Edited  by  W.  F.  Wagner 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  presented  an  ac- 
curate reprint  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
records  of  early  Western  adventure  (on  the 
prairies  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains)  ever 
experienced  by  a  single  body  of  men. 

Lewis  and  Clark  were  the  pioneers  through 
the  country  which  Leonard  describes,  Pike 
journeyed  over  portions  of  it,  but  none  at- 
tained the  southerly  route  until  the  time  of 
the  Walker  Expedition,  of  which  Leonard 
finally  became  a  member. 

He  gives  us  the  earliest  description  of  the 
Yosemite  and  its  beauties,  tells  of  the  giant 
redwoods  of  Mariposa  and  the  big  trees  of 
the  California  territory,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  first  published  account 
of  both.  He  joined  Capt.  Booneville  in  1 834 
at  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  spent  much  time 
among  the  Crow  Indians  as  a  resident  trader. 
The  celebrated  Joe  Meek  of  Oregon  and  Ed- 
ward Rose,  the  renegade  of  Astorian  fame, 
were  known  to  the  author. 

The  introduction  and  notes  are  of  great 
value.  Ports.,  fldg.  map,  317  pp.,  8vo.,  clo. 
Cleveland,  1904.    Only  520  copies  printed. 

Price  $10.00 


ONGAN 

A  Tale  of  Early  Chicago 

By  Dubois  H.  Loux 

The  year  of  1833  ^  which  the  scenes  of 
this  book  are  laid,  brought  to  Chicago  and 
northern  Illinois,  men  and  women  of  strong 
minds  and  affectionate  hearts,  whose  fore- 
fathers prepared  the  way  for  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  The  Indians  drew  on  to 
the  hour  of  their  great  desolation. 

From  legend  and  History  and  the  lives  of 
their  illustrious  chiefs,  we  have  a  marvelous 
picture  of  these  canoe  and  praine  tribes  strug- 
gling against  fate. 

This  narrative  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
students  and  collectors  of  mid-western  ma- 
terial.    182  pp.,  wrappers,  N.  Y.,  1902- 

Price  $1.00  

History  of  Corporal  Fess  Whitaker 
LIFE  IN  THE  KENTUCKY  MOUN- 
TAINS, MEXICO  AND  TEXAS 

A  remarkable  study  of  Letcher  Co.,  Ky. 
and  especially  so  in  that  it  is  about  one  of  the 
outstanding  characters  of  this  part  of  Ken- 
tucky and  tells  of  his  life  as  a  miner,  railroad 
man,  politician  and  soldier,  stories  ot  the 
home  and  school  life  of  early  Kentucky  days 
are  very  vividly  narrated— many  interesting 
incidents  of  army  life,  anecdotes  of  early  rail- 
road days  in  the  Mid-Southwest.  152  PP-, 
clothbound,  Louisville,  191 8. 

Price  $1.25 
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Old  Spanish   Lavaderos. 

BY   JULIETTE   ESTELLE   MATHIS. 

KAUTIFUL,  but  now  mostly  vanished  with  other 
traces  of  the  earlier  ami  simpler  domestic  life  in 
this  favored  land  of  the  open  air,  are  the  (luaint 
washing-wells  and  rubbing-stones  of  brick  or 
hollowed  rock,  contiguous  to  the  running  springs 
and  arroyos  beneath  the  breezy  branches  of  fruit- 
trees,  willows  or  giant  alisos.  In  the  pleasant 
pastoral  times  that  are  no  more,  before  modern 
conveniences    had    usurped    their     important    office,   these    sylvan 

.    "stationary  tubs"  were  part  of  the  economy  of  every  household. 

They  formed  effective  stage-setting  for  many  animated  and  attractive 


Commercial  Eng.  C«.  THE  OLD  LAVADBKO. 

scenes  The  pretty  lavandera,  with  round,  bared  arms  and  brown  eyes, 
mpid  as  the  shadowed  well  whereby  she  knelt,  too  busy  at  her  legit.ma  e 
occupation.  Hmpiando  la  ropa,  to  notice  the  stealthy  ^PP^^f**  «f  ^^^ 
novl  found  hefself  clasped  and  kissed  before  she  could  forbid  the 
butte  fly  adorer  who  was  off  and  away  too  swiftly  to  catch  the  richly 
deserved,  but  badly  aimed,  rebuke  she  flung  after  him.  And  here 
groups  of  women  knelt  and  scrubbed  and  slapped  the  soapy  linen  upon 
fhe  rock,  and  laughed  and  gossiped  as  people  could  at  their  work  in 

those  patriarchal  times.  .      i    i    r^ 

The  illustration  shows  the  lost  lavaderos  in  the  historic  de  la  Guerra 
gardens  at  Santa  Barbara,  used  by  numerous  generations  in  the  past, 
lor  many  years  the  spring  that  fed  them  was  used  as  the  domes  ic  sup- 
ply by  various  families  in  the  neighborhood;  but  it  has  finally  been 
utilised  by  the  local  water  company.  The  lavaderos  were  buried  under 
the  debris  of  the  new  water  plant.  To  reward  my  explorations  another 
set   not  quite  so  elaborate  as  these,  was  discovered  in  the  lower  side  of 
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Old  Spanish   Lavaderos. 

BY  JULIETTE   ESTSLLE  MATHIS. 

EAUTIFUL,  but  now  mostly  vanished  with  other 
traces  of  the  earlier  and  simpler  domestic  life  in 
this  favored  land  of  the  open  air,  are  the  quaint 
washing-wells  and  rubbing-stones  of  brick  or 
hollowed  rock,  contiguous  to  the  running  sprinp 
and  arroyos  beneath  the  breezy  branches  of  fruit- 
trees,  willows  or  giant  alisos.  In  the  pleasant 
pastoral  times  that  are  no  more,  before  modern 
conveniences    had    usurped    their    important    office,   these    sylvan 
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scenes  The  pretty  lavandera,  with  round,  bared  arms  and  brown  eyes, 
Itopid  as  the  shadowed  well  whereby  she  knelt,  too  busy  at  her  legitimate 
occupation,  limpiando  la  ropa,  to  notice  the  stealthy  «PP'°«5\«f  ^" 
Vovl  found  heLlf  clasped  and  kissed  before  she  cou  d  orbid  ^he 
butterfly  adorer  who  was  off  and  away  too  swiftly  to  catch  the  richly 
de^rveJ,  but  badly  aimed,  rebuke  she  flung  after  him.  And  here 
gr;  of  women  knelt  and  scrubbed  and  slapped  the  soapy  hnen  upon 
fhe  rock,  and  laughed  and  gossiped  as  people  could  at  their  work  in 

^'Xhe  m^iraSntLws  the  lost  la.aderos  in  the  historic  de  la  Guerra 
gardens  at  Santa  Barbara,  used  by  numerous  generations  in  the  past, 
lor  many  years  the  spring  that  fed  them  was  used  as  the  domes  ic  sup- 
ply by  varfous  families  in  the  neighborhood;  but  it  has  finally  been 
utilized  by  the  local  water  company.  The  lavaderos  were  buried  under 
the  debris  of  the  new  water  plant.  To  reward  my  explora  ions  another 
set  not  quite  so  elaborate  as  these,  was  discovered  in  the  lower  side  of 
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the  inclosure  toward  the  sea.  They  serve  as  drinking  pools  now  for 
feathered  folk  and  quadrupeds  only  ;  the  main  body  of  the  water  hav- 
ing been  diverted.  A  large  weeping  willow  waves  near  them ;  and  old 
fig,   olive,    orange,   peach,    pear   and   pomegranate   trees  are   growing 

irregularly  about. 

These  gardens  once  covered  many  acres  devoted  to  orchard,  vineyard 
and  vegetables.  They  have  been  partially  cut  up  into  town  blocks;  but 
not  all.  The  lower  end,  toward  the  foothills,  terminates  in  a  willow- 
marsh,  whose  waters,  fed  by  the  overflow  and  the  winter  [rains,  find 
their  way  out  through  the  (Tstero  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  We 
are  very  modern,  now  ;  but  one  sometimes  sighs  for  the  picturesque  and 
happy  era  when  the  lavadero  held  its  own  and  even  wash-day  was  a 
pleasant  function. 

Santa  Barbara,  Csl. 


The.  Oldest  Californian. 


BY  EDITH  WAGNER. 


Mansard-Collier  Engraving  Co 

OLD  GABRIEL 


LD  Gabriel,  chief  of  a  now  extinct  tribe  of  Tulare 
Indians,  died  six  years  ago  in  Salinas,  Monterey 
county,  California,  at  the  reputed  age  of  151 
years.  He  left  his  tribe  and  had  been  living  at 
Carmelo  for  a  number  of  years  before  Fray  Juni- 
pero  Serra  came  to  Monterey.  At  the  time  of 
the  landing  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  Gabriel 
was  a  grandfather.  Marrying  at  fifteen  he  could 
have  been  a  grandfather  at  thirty-two.  He  was, 
it  is  claimed.  Father  Junipero's  first  convert  in 
that  region  ;  and  with  tears  streaming  down  his 
time-scarred  face  he  told  Father  Sorrentini  of  his 
baptism  whence  he  had  received  the  name  of 
Gabriel  120  years  before. 

Father  Sorrentini,  the  priest  of  Salinas,   took   a 
great  interest  in  the  lonely  old  Indian  who  had 
come  down  from  another  century.     He  preserved  with  care  everything 
relating  to  Gabriel  and  was  firmly  convinced  of  his  unparalleled  age. 

The  Mission  Indians  were  taught  trades  by  the  missionaries.  Gab- 
riel's was  stone  cutting  and  stone  laying.  In  the  twilight  of  his  life  he 
used  to  tell  with  great  pride  of  his  skill  as  a  workman. 

Father  Serra  erected  a  chapel  of  adobe  where  now  stands  San  Carlos 
Mission,  and  old  Gabriel  used  to  give  minute  details  concerning  its 
building.  Taking  along  his  little  band  of  trained  workers,  Father  Juni- 
pero  also  built  the  Soledad  and  San  Antonio  Missions.  The  records  show 
that  Gabriel  was  with  these  founders.  And  he  himself,  before  these 
records  were  examined,  used  to  describe  the,  to  him,  eventful  journey. 

Many  old  people  remember  him  as  ancient  when  they  were  children. 
Senora  Munras  who  died  at  ninety  affirmed  that  the  old  Indian  had 
grandchildren  older  than  she.  Seiiora  Castro  who  died  at  niuety-five  re- 
membered when  a  child  calling  him  *'  Old  Gabriel.'* 
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Father  Sorrentini  came  to  Monterey  with  Bishop  Amat  in  1845.  Gab- 
riel then  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  being  Father  Serra*s  first  convert. 
His  sixth  wife  had  then  been  dead  thirty  years.  In  1883  Father  Sorren- 
tini administered  the  last  sacrament  of  the  Church  to  Zacarias  a  son  of 
Gabriel *s  by  a  third  wife.  This  Zacarias  was  over  a  hundred  ;  and  for 
years  before  his  death  had  been  more  feeble  in  body  and  mind  than  his 
father. 

Gabriel  was  very  abstemious,  using  neither  intoxicating  liquors  nor 
tobacco.  For  many  years  before  he  died  he  did  not  bathe  but  instead 
scraped  himself  with  an  old  case  knife,  after  which  he  would  sit  or  lie 
for  hours  basking  in  the  sun.  It  was  currently  believed  that  he  n^ver 
took  a  bath — but  this  must  be  a  libel,  as  he  was  owner  of  a  temescal  or 
sweat  house  (an  Indian  modification  of  the  hammam)  on  the  banks  of 
the  Carmel  river. 

For  thirty-six  years  before  his  death  he  was  too  feeble  to  do  any  hard 
work,  but  earned  a  livelihood  by  weaving  zarapes  and  cinches  or  braid- 
ing reatas  out  of  rawhide.  Bent  nearly  double  he  hobbled  along  leaning 
on  a  short  stick.  His  coat  was  covered  with  bright  bits  of  cloth  sewed 
on  by  his  trembling  old  fingers.  A  red  handkerchief  was  tied  about  his 
head  ;  and  crowning  that,  a  high  hat — sometimes  two  or  three  jammed 
one  upon  the  other.  His  picture  does  not  do  justice  to  his  picturesque 
appearance,  which  is  due  perhaps  to  his  old  vanity — for  he  would  not  be 
photographed  in  his  everyday  dress. 

His  hair  was  white,  but  comparatively  thick  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
His  skin  was  black  and  from  out  the  mummified  old  face  his  eyes  glowed 
like  two  smouldering  coals. 

Old  Gabriel's  portrait,  sent  by  Father  Sorrentini  to  the  Pope,  was 
hung  in  the  Vatican,  as  that  of  the  oldest  Catholic  in  the  world.  His 
latter  days  were  very  lonely,  for  he  had  forgotten  what  little  Spanish  and 
English  he  knew  and  for  many  years  there  was  no  one  to  speak  his  own 
tongue.  He  died  in  the  Monterey  county  hospital  March  16,  1890.  A 
cloud  of  reporters  and  newspaper  men  settled  on  the  little  town  like  a 
plague  of  grasshoppers  ;  and  fearful  and  wonderful  were  the  tales  they 
told.     But  the  simple  truth  was  quite  marvelous  enough. 

It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  us,  nearly  all  Californians  born  and  bred, 
to  point  to  our  old  Indian,  the  oldest  man  in  the  world  ;  and  to  know  that 
our  kindly  clime  had  nourished  one  who  lived  to  a  century  and  a  half. 

Would  that  a  benevolent  Landmarks  Club  could  have  preserved  him 
to  us  1 

Lot  Angeles. 
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A  Chinese  Feud. 


BY  SUI   SEEN   FAR. 


ANTZE  Stood  behind  the  counter  in  her  father's  store,  list- 
lessly rolling  up  and  down  the  balls  in  the  counting  machine  ; 
she  was  thinking  of  the  feud  between  the  Sam  Yups  and  the 

See  Yups. 

Fantze  was  an  American  born,  and  though  she  wore  the 
Chinese  dress  and  ate  with  chopsticks,  she  ^s  in  many 
respects  an  American  girl ;  for  her  mother  had  died  when  she 
was  in  swaddling  clothes  and  her  father  had  allowed  the  ladies 
of  the  Mission  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  bringing  up  of  his 
little  daughter.  ' 

And  Fantze  had  a  lover — just  as  any  American  girl  might 

have  had  — and  he,  too,   was  an   American   Chinese,    having 

been  brought  to  the  States  when  but  nipe  years  of  age.     His 

-^  ^^  •        father,  a  boss  laundryman,  had  returned  to  China  but  a  short 

time  since,   leaving   his   business  in  charge  of  his  son,  who 

managed  it  so  successfully  that  he  bade  fair  to  make  his  "pile'^  in  a 

much  shorter  time  than  his  father  before  him. 

But  Wong  On  had  no  intention  of  following  his  parent  to  China. 
Degenerate  Chinaman  !  He  preferred  the  land  of  his  adoption  to  that 
of  his  forefathers,  and  cherished  the  hope  of  building  a  little  home  for 
himself  and  Fantze  in  America. 

Wong  On  and  Fantze  were  engaged  —  not  betrothed  as  boys  and  girls 
in  China  are  without  having  anything  to  say  themselves  in  the  matter, 
but  engaged  just  like  ordinary  Americans  who  pledge  themselves  to 
marry  the  one  (they  believe  at  the  time)  they  love  the  best. 

Wong  On  was  never  seen  with  Fantze  on  the  street,  and  he  dared  not 
venture  to  ask  for  permission  to  visit  her  in  her  rooms,  but  he  was  for- 
ever finding  excuses  to  call  at  her  father's  store,  behind  the  counter  of 
which  she  spent  much  time,  poring  over  her  picture  books,  sewing 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  an  eye  on  any  customers  who  might  enter 
during  her  father's  frequent  absences.  The  two  young  things  had  been 
very  happy  in  one  another's  companionship,  and  Fantze's  father  had 
smiled  and  approved.     But  happy  days  go  by. 

There  are  ten  districts  in  the  Province  of  Kwangtung.  When  the 
Chinese  say  "a  Sam  Yup  man,"  they  mean  a  man  from  the  Third 
District,  and  when  they  say  **a  See  Yup,"  they  mean  one  from  the 
Fourth  District,  and  so  on. 

Some  time  ago  in  Southern  California  a  Sam  Yup  murdered  a  See 
Yup.  All  the  See  Yups  knew  that  one  of  their  number  had  been  killed 
by  a  Sam  Yup  ;  but  thbugh  they  thirsted  for  revenge,  they  could  not 
discover  the  murderer.  It  therefore  became  a- case,  not  of  man  against 
man,  but  of  district  against  district,  and  as  a  result  a,  Sam  Yup  man  soon 
went  the  way  of  the  murdered  See  Yup.  The  See  Yups,  however, 
proved  better  detectives  than  their  enemies,  and  traced  the  crime  so  that 
the  actual  murderer,  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  See  Yup's  secret 
societies,  was  convicted  and  punished  by  the  law  of  the  land.  At  this 
the  See  Yups  became  so  bitterly  incensed  that  notice  to  boycott  all  Sam 
Yups  was  sent  by  their  chiefs  to  the  See  Yups  all  over  the  continent. 
The  boycott  spread  and  became  a  serious  matter,  for  the  See  Yups  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  Sam  Yups,  the  See  Yups  being  chiefly 
laundrymeh  and  laboring  men,  and  the  Sam  Yups  merchants,  who 
depend  for  the  success  of  their  business  upon  the  trade  of  the  See  Yups. 
Any  See  Yup  seen  in  the  store  of  a  Sam  Yup  after  the  issuing  of  that 
notice  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  his  clan.  Indeed,  his  life  was 
not  safe,  for  it  was  whispered  that  trusted  emissaries  of  the  Brotherhood 
were  on  the  keen  lookout  for  delinquents,  who  would  be  dealt  with 
summarily  and  secretly. 
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THE    MODERN   APOTHEOSIS   OF    NATURE. 

BY   SWAN    M.    BURNETT,    M.D  ,  PH.D. 

It  is  the  almost  unavoidable  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  as- 
sociate intimately  the  manifestation  of  phenomena  and  their  produc- 
ing causes,  and  so  intimately  sometimes  as  to  leave  no  clearly  defined 
dividing  Ijne  between  the  two.  In  some  form  or  under  some  guise 
Pantheism  has  entered  into  the  structure  of  all  religions  of  which  we 
have  a  history,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one,  and  has  lent  a 
coloring  to  almost  every  system  of  philosophy. 

The  difference  between  the  savage  who  sees  and  worships  his  Deity 
in  the  sun  or  wind  or  fire  and  the  modern  theologian  who  would, 
with  the  philosophical  Jacques, 

Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything, 

is  hardly  one  of  kind,  but  of  degree  only.  Even  modern  science, 
whose  boast  it  is  that  it  has  cut  itself  loose  from  the  trammeling  in- 
fluences of  tradition,  manifests  a  still  lingering  remnant  of  that  cast 
of  thought  when  it  takes  as  its  motto  these  lines  from  the  modern 
poet  of  Nature : 

To  the  solid  ground 
Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  that  builds  for  aye,—  lVordsworlh.^ 

The  term  '  *  Nature  * '  is  susceptible  of  a  very  wide  or  a  very  narrow 
interpretation,  and  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  it  is  necessary  to 
set  its  confines  as  accurately  and  definitely  as  possible.  The  popular 
and  generally  accepted  definition  is  that  of  the  whole  world  external 
to  man.  A  more  exact  one,  however,  is  that  given  in  the  recently 
issued  Century  Dictionary,  which  sets  it  down  as  '*  the  forces  or 
processes  of  the  material  world  conceived  of  as  an  agency  interme- 
diate between  the  Creator  and  the  world,  producing  all  organisms 
and  preserving  the  regular  order  of  things.**^  Emerson  says:  ^^  Phil- 
osophically considered,  the  Universe  is  composed  of  Nature  and  the 
Soul,"  and  *' Nature,  in  the  common  sense,  refers  to  essences  un- 
changed by  man:  space,  air,  the  river,  the  leaf.** 

^  The  motto  of  the  scientific  periodical  *'  Nature.*' 
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Accepting  any  one  of  these  definitions,  we  have,  then,  two  sepa- 
rate forces  operating  in  the  Universe,  which  are  not  only  distinct, 
but  for  the  most  part  antagonistic.  Nature  and  Man  are,  and  have 
always  been,  in  relentless  conflict.  On  every  hand  we  find  the 
forces  of  Nature  turned  from  their  regular  order  and  made  to  act, 
under  the  control  of  man's  will,  with  results  very  different  from  what 
would  have  followed  from  their  inherent  impulses  and  tendencies. 
Whenever  the  ingenuity  of  man  conquers  a  natural  law  and  controls 
it  for  his  own  use.  Nature  then  ceases  to  be  Nature  and  becomes 
Art.  Emerson  again  says:  ''Art  is  applied  to  the  mixture  of  his 
[man's]  will  with  the  same  things  [essences],  as  in  a  housS,  a  canal, 
a  statue,  a  picture.'*  .  ^ 

It  is  some  of  the  relations  and  connections  of  these  two  contend- 
ing powers  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  examine  into,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  generally  accepted  opinions  and  current  views  are 
consonant  with  the  facts  and  right  reason. 

This  age  is  charged  with  being  ''  materialistic,"  sometimes  in  sad- 
ness and  fear,  and  sometimes  in  pride  and  exultant  hopefulness,  but 
in  few  instances,  we  fancy,  with  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  exact 
manner  in  which  this  materialism  is  affecting  us  most  powerfully. 
Whenever  the  materialism,  however  limited  it  may  be,  rises  above 
us  and  infringes  on  the  domain  of  our  individualism  and  makes  us 
secondary  to  or  controllable  by  a  power  outside  of  ourselves,  then  it 
can  be  nothing  else  than  harmful;  but  when  we  shall  have  lifted 
ourselves  superior  to  the  influence  of  our  material  surroundings  and 
made  them  our  tools  and  instruments  to  subserve  the  uses  of  noble 
and  far-reaching  designs  and  comprehensive  purposes,  then  will  they 
become  helps  and  aids,  which  we  should  not  only  recognize  at  their 
true  value,  but  which  it  is  our  duty  to  further  develop  and  employ. 

This  awe  of  Nature,  even  when  not  a  kind  of  worship,  is  the  child 
of  our  inheritances.  Our  ancestral  savage  could  conceive  of  no  other 
medium  of  communication  from  his  God  to  himself  than  the  material 
world  in  which  he  found  himself.  The  power  an'd  force,  the  ruth- 
lessness  and  inexorableness  of  the  laws  as  he  knew  them,  bodied 
forth  with  a  flawless  exactitude  his  ideas  of  what  a  God  should  be, 
based  on  the  only  two  human  qualities  which  he  was  able  to  under- 
stand— determination  and  physical  force.  And  to  this  day  these  are 
the  only  attributes  of  a  God  which  Nature  has  to  offer  us  through 
any  of  her  phenomena.  Viewed  and  studied  either  in  the  mass  or 
in  detail,  we  can  learn  from  her  workings  nothing  else  than  these. 
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We  look  in  vain  for  even  the  slightest  indication  of  a  single  one  of 
those  human  qualities  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
akin  to  the  Divine.  We  applaud  to  the  echo  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  charming  and  ingenious  Portia,  when  she  says : 

Earthly  power  doth  then  seem  likest  God's  when  mercy  seasons  justice  ; 

but  where  among  all  the  countless  operations  of  Nature's  laws  is 
there  found  a  trace  of  that  "quality  of  mercy,"  which  "is  not 
strained,  but  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  upon  the  place 
beneath,"  which  is  "mightiest  in  the  mightiest,"  and  "  becomes  a 
throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  "  ? 

It  is  no  part  of  Nature's  plan  to  be  merciful ;  the  fundamental  law 
of  all  her  actions  is  inexorableness.  Pitiless  and  stern,  with  a  deaf 
ear  turned  to  all  appeals  for  consideration  or  extenuation,  she  lays 
the  icy  fingers  of  her  immutability  upon  the  victim  and  exacts  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty  in  full. 

On  a  summer  day  a  child  is  playing  alone  upon  the  sands  at  the 
sea-shore.     It  gathers  in  heaps  the  glittering  grains  of  gold  which 
the  kind  ocean  has  swept  in  to  be  its  playthings.     Joy  in  the  pos- 
session of  its  treasure  fills  its  heart,  and  its  thankful  laughter  finds  a 
response  in  the  waves  which  run  rippling  in  to  coquettishly  kiss  its 
bare  feet.     The  morning  sun  shines  brightly  in  the  clear  blue  sky  and 
is  reflected  as  a  million  sparkling  diamonds  on  the  quivering  bosom 
of  the  peaceful  sea.     The  tinted  shell,  which  it  holds  in  its  hands, 
rivals  the  rainbow  in  the  purity  of  its  color,  and  the  song  of  the 
mermaid  still  lingers  in  its  throat.     All  is  fair  and  serene,  and  Inno- 
cence and  Nature  seem  as  one.     The  delicate  sea-weed  floats  elu- 
sively  on  the  water's  surface,  just  temptingly  out  of  reach.     Intent 
on  seizing  the  prize  and  unconscious  of  danger,  it  follows  after  it  as 
the  receding  wave  carries  it  farther  away  to  sea.    Then,  just  as  it 
seems  coming  back  to  reward  such  persistency  for  its  faithfulness, 
the  big  wave  breaks  over  it,  the  treacherous  undertow  carries  it  out' 
and  the  young  life  is  swallowed  up  in  the  great  dismal  gulf.     The 
day,  so  bright,  joyous,  and  happy  in  the  morning,  ends  in  a  night  of 
agony  and  sorrow.    And  yet  the  remorseless  monster  of  the  evening 
and  the  fairy  godmother  of  the  morning  are  the  same.    One  is  as 
much  Nature  as  the  other. 

We  might  find  some  palliation  of  her  heartlessness  if  we  could 
discover  any  guiding  principle  of  equity.     But  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  is  more  often  a  matter  of  chance  or  misfortune  than  of  an 
3a  > 
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even-handed  justice.  The  natural  law  only  fnids  its  fulfillment  in 
its  ability  to  enforce  itself  against  something  weaker  ;  against  any- 
thing stronger  it  is  inefficient  and  powerless,  though  it  may  have 
been  set  at  defiance  in  the  most  open  manner.  It  is  not  merely  that 
mercy  does  not  temper  justice,  but  that  justice  itself,  even  of  the 
human  kind,  has  no  part  in  the  plan.  And  so  we  might  go  through 
the  whole  catalogue  of  attributes  which  man  has  been  taught  to  look 
upon  as  God-like  and  find  each  and  every  one  not  only  absent,  but, 
for  the  most  instances,  supplanted  by  its  antithesis.  In  the  place  of 
sympathy  we  find  indifference;  when  we  would  expect  love  we  en- 
counter cruelty;  and  fair  promises  lead,  as  a  rule,  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ments.    It  is  not  true,  as  Wordsworth  has  said,  that — 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her. 

Where  we  should  look  for  forethought  and  economy  we  discover 
prodigality  and  extravagance,  and  where  the  means  are  those  best 
adapted  to  the  ends,  it  is  so  only  by  happy  and  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. 

If  from  the  theological  side  we  are  to  see  God  only  as  he  is  mani- 
fested in  Nature,  there  would  be  little  left  to  appeal  to  our  higher 
and  diviner  qualities.  '*  Looking  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God  *'  is  not  the  way  by  which  He  will  appear  to  excite  our  love  and 
reverence.  Not,  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  Nature  is  always 
wicked  and  malicious.  Strictly  speaking,  she  is  neither,  and  in  jus- 
tice to  her  it  must  be  said  that  she  makes  no  pretense  of  being  either 
good  or  bad,  and  has  never  put  forth  any  claim  to  qualities  which 
are  human  or  divine.  These  qualities  have  been  assigned  to  her  by 
man  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  intellectual  development  because 
this  form  of  concrete  pantheism  was  the  only  method  he  had  at 
command  of  formulating  and  setting  forth  the  rudiments  of  his 
abstract  conceptions  of  the  qualities  of  his  Deity. 

But  to  a  greater  extent,  probably,  even  than  in  the  domain  of 
Theology  is  this  feeling  of  deference  to,  and  respect  for.  Nature  and 
her  laws  found  in  the  world  of  Science.  For  this  there  is  perhaps 
more  of  a  seeming  justification  in  the  fact  that  here  there  need  be 
no  question  of  looking  behind  the  operation  of  these  laws,  and  the 
logical  following  back  of  effects  to  causes  that  are  apparent  is  not 
only  fascinating,  but  impressive,  and  is  calculated  to  excite  the  pro- 
foundest  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  achievement.     Nature  is  a 
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l^erfect  exponent  of  the  syllogism,  and  in  the  working  out  of  the 
problem  shows  about  as  much  heart  as  the  demonstration  of  a  prop- 
osition in  Euclid. 

But  within  the  generation  that  is  now  passing  away  there  has  been 
erected  a  God  in  science,  before  whom  its  disciples  bend  the  knee 
with  all  the  unquestioning  faith  of  an  Eastern  devotee.  This  is  the 
law  of  the  ^'survival  of  the  fittest,'*  first  developed  by  Darwin  and 
now  an  accepted  part  of  the  creed  of  Evolution  as  held  by  the  ma- 
jority. It  would  be  bold,  if  not  ungrateful,  in  any  follower  of 
science  to  attempt  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Darwin  or  the  honor 
of  Spencer,  two  men  who,  more  than  any  others,  certainly  in  mod- 
ern times,  have  helped  to  broaden  the  opinions  of  the  thoughtful 
classes.  A  part  of  their  work  will  endure  forever;  but  this  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  they  promulgated  it,  or  at  least  as  it  is 
generally  accepted,  will  be  found  to  have  only  a  qualified  and  not 
an  absolute  and  universal  application. 

We  are  far  from  knowing  that  the  fittest  has  survived.  Very  often 
the  survival  has  been  only  a  matter  of  chance  or  accident,  and  in 
every  case  it  has  resulted  from  the  action  of  a  blind  law  which 
looked  not  beyond  the  moment.  The  plant  or  animal  which  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  ruthlessly  pushed  to  the  wall  yesterday 
might  have  been  far  better  fitted  for  the  changed  conditions  of  to- 
day than  that  which  came  out  victorious.  To  argue  otherwise  is  to 
presume  a  present  perfection  in  the  operation  of  Nature's  laws,  a 
presumption  which  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  development, 
since  development  can  only  follow  from  the  changes  incident  to  a 
conflict  of  laws,  and  perfection  cannot  come  except  when  contention 
is  over  and  harmony  in  the  operation  of  all  laws  has  been  established. 
The  fit  has  always  survived,  but  not  necessarily  the  fittest. 

What  has  been  lost  through  this  blind,  aimless  struggle  is  fearful 
to  contemplate.  That  the  material  forces  of  Nature  have  been  or- 
dered for  the  best  ultimate  results  in  all  cases  and  with  the  greatest 
economy  and  forethought  cannot,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  any  one 
who  takes  at  all  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  Nature's  pro- 
cesses are  crude  and  often  inefficient,  and  the  results  seldom  perfect. 
Out  of  millions  of  attempts  she  gives  us  only  an  occasional  flawless 
crystal.  Moreover,  her  dealings  are  exclusively  with  actualities. 
With  possibilities  and  potentialities  she  has  no  concern.  For  her 
there  exist  no  fair  promises  or  potencies  for  the  future.  She  basks, 
like  the  spendthrift,  in  the  sunlight  of  the  present,  living  upon  the 
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fruits  of  the  eternity  of  the  past,  unmindful  and  careless  of  the  debt 
she  should  pay  to  the  eternity  to  come. 

There  is  nowhere  apparent  in  tiie  operations  of  Nature  the  evi- 
dence  of  a  directly  acting  or  controlling  intelligence,  and  her  path- 
way is  everywhere  strewn  with  the  broken  fragments  of  her  failures  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  even  ordinary  human  intelligence' 
if  it  had  been  sufficiently  extensive  in  its  application,  could  and 
would  have  prevented  some  of  the  direst  calamities  the  world  has 
known. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  attempted  application  of  this  accepted  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  lower  forms  of  life  to  the  science 
of  Society  that  the  greater  danger  of  the  doctrine  lies.  In  theoret- 
ical science  its  effects  upon  mankind  are,  in  the  main,  general  and 
remote,  but  in  a  practical  science,  like  Sociology,  they  become  im- 
mediate, direct,  and  personal. 

No  one  doubts  the  necessity  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
evolution  of  society ;  but  whether  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the 
purposeless  manner  as  we  see  it  manifested  in  the  lower  world  can 
lead  to  such  an  end,  in  the  most  direct  and  in  the  best  manner,  must 
be  questioned,  it  seems  to  me,  by  any  one  who  has  any  adequate 
conception  of  what  human  society  is  and  should  be. 

In  their  firm  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the  law  as  the  guiding  and 
controlling  power  in  the  working  of  the  universe,  the  advocates  of 
this  theory  wish  to  eliminate  from  the  organism  of  society  the  one 
element  which  could  assist  most  powerfully  in  advancing  its  devel- 
opment, namely,  the  Mental  Force  of  society  as  represented  in  its 
individual  members,  acting,  by  both  its  intellectual  and  moral  qual- 
ities, upon  itself  as  a  whole.    The  members  of  the  laissez  faire  school 
of  Sociologists  oppose  all  or  almost  all  organized  government  and 
would  allow  Society  to  develop  only  from  its  own  unsystematized 
internal  conflicts  and  contentions.     To  them  the  ideal  warfare  is 
not  that  of  a  well-trained  and  disciplined  army,  but  of  the  mob 
T  hat  some  sort  of  evolution  and  a  certain  adaptation  of  living  things 
to  tlicir  environment  would  result  from  the  method  is  acknowledged 
but  that  in  every  case  it  would  be  development  and  that  the  sur- 
vivors would  always  be  the  fittest,  is  by  no  means  certain,  while  the 
enormous  waste  of  energy  that  must  necessarily  accompany  such  a 
want  of  system  is  even  more  deplorable  than  that  following  from  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  the  lower  forms  of  life. 

Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  is  needed  that  inventive  and 
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organizing  power,  which  is  the  peculiar  genius  of  Man.  to  lay  the 
plans  of  this  struggle  and  marshal  properly  the  forces  engaged  The 
art  of  constructing  and  governing  Society  is  the  greatest  and  noblest 
which  can  employ  the  powers  of  human  endeavor,  for  here  is  the 
culminating  point  of  all  progress,  to  which  every  other  force  is 
accessory  and  contributory. 

That  there  should  be  a  disposition  to  exclude  from  participation 
111  this  struggle,  as  an  organized  governing  and  directing  energy 
the  supreme  single  force  in  the  universe-the  Mind  of  Man-can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a  failure,  on  the  part  of 
the  advocates  of  this  theory,  to  recognize  the  extent,  efficiency,  and 
character  of  this  force,  and  their  abiding  faith  in  the  law  of  Natural 
Selection  in  its  universal  application.     That  the  selection  by  Man  is 
not  always  successful  in  bringing  about  the  most  desirable  results  is 
only  what  should  be  expected  from  the  restriction  of  his  power  and 
the  limited  extent  of  its  application  and  from  the  imperfection  of 
his  wisdom  inherent  in  the  present  state  of  humanity ;  but  it  is  the 
only  power  which  can  control  the  machinery  of  society  with  an  in- 
telligent design  and  a  definite  purpose.     In  a  certain  sense  we  must 
regard  society  at  large  as  under  the  government  of,  and  controlled 
by,  what  may  be  properly  denominated  natural  laws— that  is   the 
inherent  tendencies,  desires,  and  impulses  of  man.     These  impulses 
and  desires  of  what  theologians  have  called  the  "natural  man  "— 
that  is,  man  in  his  primeval  condition— are  but  little  more  benefi- 
cent and  altruistic  than  those  which  have  been  found  to  govern  the 
unthinking  world.     To  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  of  social  forces 
and  to  hold  these  natural  impulses  in  proper  keeping  for  the  benefit 
of  man  collectively  and  individually,  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  is  as  much  the  province  of  the  higher  functions  of  the  mind 
as  is  the  subjugation  of  the  laws  of  purely  material  nature.    Indeed 
it  IS  the  primary  function  to  which  all  others  are  subsidiary. 

The  one  principal  argument  that  has  been  brought  against  a  sys- 
tematic, general  representative  government,  with  a  centml  controlling 
power,  IS  that  it  tends  to  crush  out  the  individual.  Without  enter- 
ing into  a  defense  of  the  existing  forms  of  government  or  claiming 
that  a  single  one  is  perfect  or  in  any  manner  approaching  it,  it  can 
be  truthfully  asserted  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  legislation  in 
those  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  is  more  and  more 
toward  the  protection  of  the  individual,  not  only  in  his  person  and 
property,  but,  more  important  still,  in  his  opinions,  and  that  the 
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object  of  the  best  government  is  to  give  to  each  individual  member 
of  it  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  that  direction  to  which  his  tastes 
and  abilities  incline  him.  In  the  ideal  society  this  will  have  become 
an  accomplished  fact. 

Indeed,  the  whole  structure  of  our  society  as  it  exists  to-day  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  law  of  the  destruction  of  the  weak  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Our  laws  and  social  institutions  are  all  founded 
on  the  humanitarian — in  contradistinction  to  the  natural — law  of  the 
protection  of  the  weak  and  the  conserving  of  the  potential  energy 
of  Man  as  a  unit  and  an  organization  for  future  development  and  use. 

But  no  less  powerfully  than  in  our  theology  and  in  our  science  is 
this  feeling  for  Nature  felt  in  those  offsprings,  largely  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  we  denominate  the  *'  Fine  Arts.'*  So  far  has  this  been 
carried  that  there  has  been  founded  a  cult  or  school  which  claims 
for  itself  the  distinctive  title  of  '*  Naturalists,**  and  just  at  this  time 
it  would  seem  that  they  ride  on  the  topmost  wave. 

It  is  only  another  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  the  times  toward  a 
grosser  materialism  and  of  an  ignoring,  temporarily,  however,  let  it 
be  hoped,  of  all  of  that  finer  and  more  sublimated  quality  of  the 
mind  without  which  Art  could  not  have  existed  at  all.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  acknowledged  by  even  the  most  ardent  Realist  that  Art  is 
wholly  a  work  of  the  imagination,  and  that  its  highest  development 
can  exist  only  alongside  of  the  most  intense  power  of  abstraction. 
The  fine  arts  have  this  to  distinguish  them  from  the  applied  or  practi- 
cal arts,  in  that  they  not  only  deal  with  the  purely  abstract  qualities 
of  objects,  but  also  create  from  these  others  which  had  no  existence 
before.     In  their  highest  and  purest  forms  they  are  genuine  creations. 

Mr.  Walter  Pater  regards  music  as  the  typical  representative  of 
pure  art,  for  in  that  the  subject  and  expression  are  one  and  insep- 
arable. It  is  the  one,  too,  which  is  the  most  nearly  a  complete 
creation,  for  it  can  derive  hardly  more  than  a  mere  suggestion — and 
I  deny  even  that — from  anything  in  the  material  world  outside.  The 
singing  of  birds  is  not  music,  though  there  is  sometimes  a  semblance 
of  melody  in  it,  and,  besides,  it  was  not  this  which  suggested  the 
idea  of  music  to  man.  The  impulse  to  musical  expression  did  not 
come  from  anything  in  the  external  world,  but  from  a  desire  to  give 
utterance  to  emotions  for  which  ordinary  language  was  inadequate, 
and  music,  even  of  the  higher  kind,  is  much  more  the  exponent  of 
a  state  of  feeling  than  an  intellectual  process. 
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And  what  is  true  of  music  is  true  also  of  every  art,  in  so  far  as  it 
claims  to  belong  to  the  higher,  purer  forms. 

The  status  of  an  art  is  gauged  by  its  power  to  set  forth  in  an  intelli- 
gible and  comprehendable  manner  the  states  of  feeling,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  the  creations  of  the  imagination.  That  which 
can  do  this  most  acceptably  is  the  highest  art,  and  in  this  we  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  Nature  and  her  laws.  Nature  has  no  emotion 
to  express,  no  imagination  which  can  create,  and  no  intelligent  con- 
ception of  abstract  qualities.  It  is  Man  alone  who  has  these,  and 
their  expression  is  through  some  form  of  Art  which  he  has  created 
for  that  purpose.  All  Art,  therefore,  must  come  from  within.  It  is 
impossible  that  it  can  come  from  without.  The  ignoring  of  this 
fact  has  wrought  much  harm  both  in  the  cultivation  and  practice  of 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  fine  arts. 

That  the  study  of  Nature  leads  to  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
is,  indeed,  the  most  important  factor  in  that  development,  is  held 
as  a  cardinal  principle  by  the  school  of  Realists  who  maintain,  if  I 
understand  them  rightly,  that  the  highest  art  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  Nature  as  she  is.  The  canons  of  art  criticism  are,  unfortunately, 
by  no  means  fixed,  and  on  certain  points  judgment  must  yet  remain 
largely  a  matter  of  mere  opinion ;  but  even  a  casual  survey  of  the 
relations  of  Nature  to  Art  will  show  how  slight  is  the  connection 
between  their  essential  elements.  It  will  probably  be  said  that  with- 
out Nature  there  can  be  no  Art,  or  at  least  that  Nature  must  form  the 
substratum  of  all  Art,  which  though  specious  is  not  true,  for  the  art 
of  music,  as  we  have  seen,  has  no  connection  whatever  with  Nature. 
The  misapprehension  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  ideal 
interpretation  of  certain  aspects  of  the  natural  world  is  the  basis  of 
some  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  art.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
pictorial  arts,  because  in  these  the  phases  of  Nature  is  the  vocabulary 
of  the  language  by  means  of  which  the  artist  conveys  his  ideas  and 
meanings  to  others;  and  when  he  uses  them  it  is  in  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  writer  or  speaker  uses  words  whose 
meaning  and  value  are  commonly  understood,  and  a  work  of  Art  is 
comprehendable  by  a  given  person  only  in  so  far  as  that  language  is 
intelligible  to  him,  and  satisfactory  in  proportion  as  the  feeling  of 
the  artist  is  agreeable  and  consonant  with  his  own  feeling. 

Art  is  expressive  always  of  the  Artist  and  not  of  the  essential  nature 
of  the  Thing  represented.  To  examine  into  the  nature  of  things  is 
the  province  of  Science.     A  certain  subject  or  landscape  is  treated  by 
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ten  different  men,  and  when  compared  no  two  pictures  are  in  feeling 
or  expression  exactly  the  same.  Each  has  painted  what  he  saw  that 
corresponded  to  his  own  mentality,  and  it  is  himself  that  is  reflected 
in  the  picture.  Nature  was  only  the  mirror,  and  how  could  she  re- 
flect what  was  not  in  the  man  himself?  Art  is  but  the  projection 
outward  of  the  Consciousness  within. 

Hundreds  of  artists  had  passed  to  and  fro  along  the  plains  of 
Barbizon  and  seen  the  homely  peasants  laboring  in  the  fields,  but  it 
was  only  Millet  who  saw  and  showed  to  the  world,  in  a  manner 
which  has  impressed  them  as  powerfully  as  it  did  him,  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  life,  and  of  all  life  through  it.  Other  men  had  painted 
peasants  and  fields,  and  many  with  as  much  technical  skill,  but  none 
like  Millet,  because  he,  above  them  all,  saw  and  portrayed  the 
poetry,  the  patience,  and  the  hopeful  confiding  trust  of  these  humble 
souls  in  something  bigger  and  higher  than  themselves,  which  made 
the  Angelus  to  ring  its  sweet  music  in  their  hearts,  even  in  the 
mid-day  of  their  toil.  And  in  looking  at  his  pictures  it  is  not  the 
peasants  or  the  flocks  or  the  fields  we  see,  but  the  Soul  of  Millet. 

The  study  of  Nature  or  the  living  among  grand  or  beautiful 
scenery  never  yet  made  an  artist,  and  no  great  picture  was  ever 
painted  out  of  doors. 

That  we  can  find  beauty  in  the  landscape,  and  sublimity  in  the 
mountains,  and  grandeur  or  sweet  repose  in  the  contemplation  of,  or 
communion  with,  Nature  is  not  to  be  denied.     We  are  all  Artists  in 
our  way,  and  are  gifted  in  various  degrees  with  the  power  of  abstract- 
ing from  natural  objects  the  qualities  in  harmony  with  our  own  states 
of  feeling ;  but  the  gratification  of  our  aesthetic  sense  from  this  source 
is  in  no  wise  different  from  the  enjoyment  of  an  art  the  work  of 
man's  hand  alone.     And  when  we  come  to  analyze  the  feeling  our 
enjoyment  of  Nature  comes  from  no  substance  of  quality  resident  in 
Nature  herself,  but  only  as  she  typifies  or  calls  to  mind  some  virtue 
of  Humanity.     The  violet  suggests  sweetness  and  modesty,  the  lily 
purity,  the  rose  the  refinement  and    richness  and  exuberance  of 
vitality,  while  the  peace  and  quietude  of  tlie  summer  woods  are  com- 
forting only  as  they  allow  us  to  ''  loaf  and  invite  our  soul,*'  removed 
from  the  turmoil  and  distractions  of  Nature  and  other  men.     Were, 
however,  our  reverie  interrupted  by  one  of  those  workings  of  Nature 
called  a  thunder-storm,  coming  up  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the 
attitude  of  our  minds  toward  Nature  would  ])robably  undergo  a 
rapid  and  radical  change. 
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That  a  human  element  is  necessary  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of 
Nature,  even  under  the  circumstances  most  favorable  for  her  dis- 
play, has  been  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  greatest  Nature-lovers. 
Many  of  my  readers  doubtless  remember  that  exquisite  description 
of  a  **  Night  among  the  Pines,**  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  his 
'*  Travels  with  a  Donkey.**  In  all  English  literature  there  is  noth- 
ing, within  my  knowledge,  which  comes  so  near  to  Nature  pure  and 
simple  as  this!  He  lays  his  hand  upon  her  heart  and  feels  sympa- 
thetically its  every  throb.  But  in  winding  up  he  says  :  **  I  thought 
I  had  rediscovered  one  of  those  truths  which  are  revealed  to  savages 
and  hid  from  political  economists — at  the  least  I  had  discovered  a 
new  pleasure  for  myself — and  yet  even  while  I  was  exulting  in  my 
solitude  I  became  aware  of  a  strange  lack.  I  wished  a  companion 
to  lie  near  me  in  the  star-light,  silent  and  not  moving,  but  ever 
within  touch,  for  there  is  a  fellowship  more  quiet  even  than  solitude 
and  which  rightly  understood  is  solitude  made  perfect.  To  live  out 
of  doors  with  the  woman  a  man  loves  is,  of  all  lives,  the  most  com- 
plete and  free.** 

Probably  no  one  in  modern  times  has  been  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  Physiophile  more  unreservedly  than  Thoreau,  and  yet  even  he 
says  :  "  Nature  must  be  viewed  humanly  to  be  viewed  at  all — that 
is,  her  scenes  must  be  associated  with  human  aff*ections  such  as  are 
associated  with  one*s  native  place,  for  instance.  She  is  most  signifi- 
cant to  the  lover.  If  I  have  no  friend,  what  is  Nature  to  me  ?  She 
ceases  to  be  morally  significant.** 

Extract  the  suggestions  of  humanity  from  Nature  and  she  holds 
nothing  that  can  or  should  attract  the  soul  of  man,  and  to  pretend 
that  we  are  so  attracted  is  either  an  aff'ectation  or  an  evidence  of  a 
falling  from  our  high  estate  back  towjird  our  original  condition  of 
savagery. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  pictorial  is  applicable,  in  its 
general  principles,  to  the  literary  forms  of  art;  but  in  the  latter  an 
important  diff'erence  in  many  details  comes  in  which  is  likely,  and 
in  fact  has,  led  to  confusing  and  conflicting  opinions.  It  is  assumed 
by  some  that  Literature  is  primarily,  probably,  a  practical  art,  one 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  difl*usion  of  a  knowledge  of  facts  and 
with  a  distinctly  ethical  power  to  guide  to  right  thought  and  con- 
duct. It  certainly  does  both  of  these ;  but  that  its  greater  function 
is  that  of  a  fine  art  working,  as  the  others  do,  through  the  higher 
faculty  of  the  imagination  and,  in  any  event,  adding  to  the  power 
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and  efficiency  of  the  other  two  functions,  is  hardly  now  an  open 
question. 

In  some  respects  it  is  the  most  powerful,  because  the  most  widely 
operating,  of  all  the  arts.  It  will  not  be  claimed,  I  think,  that 
Literature  can  have  been  suggested  or  fostered  in  any  way  by  Nature. 
There  is  nothing  outside  of  man  to  which  it  has  any  resemblance. 
It  is  the  product  of  his  ingenuity  alone.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  fact 
there  exists  a  sect  of  literateurs  and  a  class  of  critics  who  insist  that 
in  the  use  of  this  art  the  power  of  the  imagination  or  of  ideality 
must  be  held  in  abeyance,  or  at  least,  in  strong  subjection  to  the 
existing  realities. 

Both  Art  and  Morality  (though  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
real  connection  between  the  two)  are  considered  by  these  to  be  best 
subserved  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  things  as  they  appear  to  be.     The 
only  subject  worthy  of,  or  allowable  in,  literary  art  is  the  thing  that 
Is;  in  other  words,  the  highest  form  of  literature  is  the  most  rigid 
reproduction  of  natural  phenomena,  whether  it  be  scenery  or  events 
or  the  actions  or  motives  or  characters  of  men  as  they  are  commonly 
recognized.     The  truer  the  picture  is  drawn  to  Nature,  the  higlier 
the  art.     There  is  more  than  one  fallacy  mixed  up  with  this  propo- 
sition, so  captivating  at  first  glance.     The  first  is  the  implied  assump- 
tion that  the  truth  of  Nature  lies  on  the  surface  and  is  that  which  is 
seen  of  all  men,  whereas  the  fundamental— that  is,  the  real— Truth 
is  most  frequently  hid  under  a  mass  of  confusing  details  which  must 
be  cleared  away  before  the  kernel  is  revealed.     The  second,  and  the 
one  most  frequently  flourished  as  an  unanswerable  argument  by  all 
the  schools  of  realists,  is  that  we  must  have  *' truth  for  art's  sake." 
If  we  have  succeeded  in  making  our  meaning  clear,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  Truth  is  not  always  art ;  more  often  than  not  it  is  quite  the  con- 
trary.    Neither  is  it  always  necessary  or  desirable  to  know  the  truth — 
such  truth,  at  least,  as  they  would  deal  in.     Truth  is  often  wicked 
and  harmful,  and  sometimes  more  disastrous  in  its  consequence  than 
untruth.     What  is  wanted  more  than  simple,  naked,  isolated  truths, 
but  which  really  comprehends  all  Truth,  is  a  grand,  noble,  and  exalt- 
ing Ideal,  which  it  is  the  function  of  Art  to  create  for  us,  not  from  the 
world  outside,  but  from  the  aspirations  of  the  Soul  within. 

A  Literature  which  does  not  do  that,  though  it  be  clever  and  ana- 
lytical and  wonderful  in  its  vividness  of  presentation,  cannot  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  Art  in  its  truest  and  only  proper  significance. 

A  work  may  deal  with  the  sternest  and  most   uncompromising 
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realities  and  yet  in  its  presentation  of  them  be  artistic  even  to  the 
highest  degree,  provided  it  carries  along  with  it  such  meaning  or 
import  as  shall  appeal  to  our  finer  feelings  and  purer  ideality. 
Poverty,  suffering,  sin,  and  crime  can  be  laid  before  us  in  a  manner 
to  enlist  our  sympathies,  enlarge  our  charity,  and  increase  our  faith 
in  humanity,  as  in  ''  Les  Miserables  ''  of  Hugo  ;  or  it  may  be  done 
in  a  way  to  arouse  only  our  disgust  and  abhorrence  and  make  us 
despair  of  our  race,  as  in  some  of  the  writings  of  Zola.  The  one 
man  was  a  great  artist;  the  other,  at  least  in  these  instances,  is  not 
an  artist  at  all. 

High  art  is  always  high  morality.  The  effect  of  all  good  art,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  to  teach  and  to  elevate.  Nothing  which  is  not 
good  can  be  beautiful,  and  nothing  can  be  artistic  which  is  not  in 
harmony  with  that  which  we  believe  to  be  grand  and  noble  in  senti- 
ment and  feeling.  We  are  probably  not  fully  aware  what  a  great 
power  the  Art  of  man,  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  is  in  molding  our 
every-day  lives  and  opinions.  Our  very  animal  existence  depends 
upon  it.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  not  one  of  us  could  live 
a  year  in  this  latitude  of  Washington  if  we  trusted  to  the  protection 
of  Nature  alone  and  made  use  of  none  of  the  devices  of  man  ? 
Nature  cares  not  whether  we  live  or  die.  The  carrying  out  of  her 
law  is  the  only  matter  of  concern  to  her. 

The  conduct  of  our  lives  is  much  more  a  matter  of  taste  than  we 
are  aware  of,  even  where  art  does  not  merge  itself  distinctly  into 
morality  as  generally  understood. 

Right-doing,  particularly  in  minor  actions,  springs  more  fre- 
quently from  our  aesthetic  sense  than  from  any  distinctly  reasoned- 
out  conception  of  duty,  and  wrong-doing  is  avoided  because  a  wrong 
action  does  violence  to  our  idea  of  the  Eternal  harmonies. 

If  it  be  claimed  by  any  one  that  the. Soul  of  man  is  also  a  part  of 
Nature  and  must  be  included  in  any  consideration  of  its  operations 
in  the  general  scheme  of  tlie  Universe,  I  shall  have  no  contention 
with  him.  Neither  will  I  dispute  with  him  if  he  further  holds  that 
all  Nature,  including  man's  Soul,  is  but  a  manifestation  or  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  Universal  Mind  or  Intelligence  or  God,  and  into 
which  it  will  finally  resolve  itself  after  the  conflict  of  laws  shall  have 
led  to  a  real  survival  of  the  fittest  and  universal  harmony  shall  have 
been  established.  From  any  point  of  view,  scientific  or  theological, 
that  seems  the  only  possible  outcome.  But  the  contention  that  I 
do  make  is  that  the  greatest  single  force  acting  in  the  world  to-day 
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is  the  Mind  of  Man,  and  that  it  is  the  only  Force  which  is  capable  of 
advancing  the  development  of  man  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and 
the  least  expenditure  of  energy  toward  that  final  harmony.  It  is  the 
only  force  which  has  given  to  it  a  power  over  itself  and  a  capacity 
of  directing  its  own  energy,  and  the  only  one  to  which  is  accorded 
the  Sense  of  Responsibility.  To  it  is  entrusted  more  than  to  any 
other  one  force  the  task  of  redeeming  the  elements  of  Nature,  in- 
cluding itself,  from  the  primeval  incubus  of  sin  or  imperfection  and 
of  bringing  them  back  in  perfection  to  the  Original  Mind  from 
which  they  emanated ;  and  this  it  can  do  only  by  the  cultivation 
and  development  of  the  real  Humanities:  Justice,  Mercy,  Faith, 
Love,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

These  are  the  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  it  and  which  distin- 
guish it  from  all  the  other  forces  in  the  universe,  and  place  it  nearer 
to  and  in  closer  connection  with  the  Universal  Mind.  In  the  pos- 
session of  these  attributes  or  qualities  lies  its  great  responsibility, 
and  it  is  a  responsibility  in  which  each  individual  must  bear  his  own 
burden  as  it  is  given  to  him,  and  which  he  cannot  shirk  except  to 
his  own  detriment  as  well  as  that  of  the  community  at  large.  There 
must  be  added  to  these  another  solely  human  faculty,  probably 
paramount  to  all,  that  of  Aspiration.  It  is  through  Aspiration  that 
the  other  Humanities  must  work  out  the  salvation  of  man  from  his 
original  savagery,  for  through  it  alone  is  real  progress  possible.  A 
dull  satisfaction  with  a  present  condition  must  ever  result  in  a  degree 
of  stagnation  which  holds  in  its  partial  crystallization  the  dross  of 
its  imperfections.  A  wholesome  discontent  with  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  united  with  an  intelligent  effort  at  reform,  must  neces- 
sarily lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  advance  toward  a  perfect  civiliza- 
tion. ,  • 

It  is  questionable  whether  our  conservatism,  as  we  are  wont  to  call 
it,  is  not,  after  all,  but  a  cloak  that  hides  our  indolence  and  cow- 
ardice. To  make  a  change  requires  both  effort  and  courage.  It  is 
this  fetichism  of  the  established  order  of  things,  from  the  ''divine 
right  of  kings''  to  the  law  of  ''the  survival  of  the  fittest"  and 
"truth  for  art's  sake,"  that  is  more  than  anything  else  retarding 
our  intellectual  and  moral  development  to-day,  and  they  are  the 
last  shackles  we  shall  have  to  strike  off  before  entering  into  that 
freedom  which  leads  finally  to  the  light  of  the  Everlasting  Day. 

There  can  be  no  peace  until  the  Soul  of  man  has  put  Nature  under 
his  feet  and  made  the  Universe  his  own  by  adjusting  himself  and  its 
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laws  into  a  symphony  of  concordant  action ;  and  in  the  attainment 
of  this  there  is  required  of  each  individual  soul  the  intelligent  use 
of  all  the  powers  it  stands  possessed  of,  not  only  separately  and  as 
single  units,  but  collectively  and  as  a  whole  under  an  organization 
of  society  where  such  individual  action  is  possible. 

The  real  and  vital  question  is  not  in  respect  to  our  attitude  toward 
material  Nature  or  any  of  the  manifestations  of  the  universal  spirit 
in  that  Nature,  which  are  governed  by  fixed,  immutable,  and  inhu- 
man laws,  but  in  regard  to  our  relation  to  ourselves  and  those 
immense  and  fathomless  possibilities  of  ourselves  which  it  is  our 
glorious  privilege  to  attain,  or  our  everlasting  shame  and  destruc- 
tion to  lose.  All  the  present  aspects  of  material  Nature  will  disap- 
pear, leaving  not  even  a  wrack  behind ;  the  inflexibility  of  its  laws 
is  the  element  of  its  destruction.     But 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

My  plea,  then,  is  for  Individualism;  not  the  narrow,  contracted 
egoism  which  can  see  nothing  beyond  its  own  needs,  desires,  or 
wishes,  but  the  comprehensive  form  which  recognizes  that  its  own 
welfare,  happiness,  and  advancement  are  inextricably  interlocked 
with  that  of  all  its  fellow-souls,  and  which  is  conscious  of  its  responsi- 
bility as  supreme  among  all  the  forces  in  the  universe  in  working 
out  the  Grand  Design.  Let  no  man  therefore  bemean  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  is  insignificant  or  valueless,  but  let  him  ever 
insist,  within  himself  and  before  all  men,  that  his  Soul  is  his  own, 
and  demand  its  recognition  while  acting  up  to  the  highest  require- 
ments of  its  possession. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  Its  essence  is  as  old  as  Philosophy 
itself.  But  in  these  latter  days,  and  among  the  more  energetic  and 
less  contemplative  peoples,  who  are  busily  engaged  in  the  hand-to- 
hand  contest  with  Nature,  wresting  from  her  the  secrets  of  her  laws 
and  making  them  subservient  to  their  physical  well-being,  these 
relations  of  the  Soul  to  Nature  are  in  danger  of  being  unrecognized 
or  forgotten.  It  is  the  message  coming  from  Eternity  to  Time,  and 
has  been  received  understandingly  by  the  few,  even  in  the  ancient 
days.  These  Seers  of  the  older  civilizations,  certainly  from  Aristotle 
downward,  were  infused  with  it,  and  it  is  to  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  their  writings,  even  when  it  is  not  outspoken.  It  was  the 
golden  thread  of  thought  which  held  together  the  disconnected 
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fragments  of  the  reflections  of  Antoninus,  and  it  found  expression 
through  the  philosopher  Plotinus  in  these  words:  *^  Nature  is  but 
an  image  or  imitation  of  wisdom,  the  last  thing  of  the  soul.  Nature 
being  a  thing  which  doth  only  do,  but  not  know.*'  This  last  sen- 
tence is  found  as  a  motto  or  text  on  the  title  page  of  a  little  pamphlet 
of  ninety-five  pages  entitled  '*  Nature,**  and  published  anonymously 
in  Boston  in  1836.  That  little  essay  has  since  become  a  classic  and 
its  author  accepted  as  a  great  Seer  of  his  age.  It  was  the  announce- 
ment to  the  thinking  world  that  Emerson  had  broken  from  the  bonds 
of  tradition  and  sect  and  come  into  the  rightful  heritage  of  his  own 
soul ;  and  through  all  his  writings,  from  that  time  forth,  this  message 
is  the  sweet  undertone  of  music  which  can  always  be  heard  by  the 
ear  attuned  to  its  harmonies.  ''Nature,"  he  says,  ''  is  not  fixed, 
but  fluid;  Spirit  alters,  molds,  makes  it;  build  therefore ^ your  own 
world.  As  fast  as  you  conform  your  life  to  the  pure  idea  in  your 
mind  that  will  unfold  its  great  proportions.** 
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Taboo  of   Names   by  the   Malagasy. — There  are  no   family 
names  in  Madagascar,  and  almost  every  personal  name  has  some 
distinct    meaning,    being,    with    few    exceptions,    the    names    of 
things— birds,  beasts,  plants,  trees,  inanimate  objects — or  names 
describing  color,  quality,  etc.,  or  words  which  denote  actions  of 
various  kinds;  so  that  the  names  of  the  chiefs  most  always  con- 
tain some  word  which  is  in  common  use  by  the  people.     In  such  a 
case,  however,  the  ordinary  word  by  which  such  thing  or  action 
has  hitherto  been  known   must  be  changed  for   another,  which 
henceforth  takes  its  place  in  daily  speech.    Thus,  when  the  Princess 
Rabodo  became  queen,  in  1863,  at  the  decease  of  Radama  II,  she 
took  a  new  name,  Rasoherina.     Now  soherina  is  the  word  for  chrys- 
alis, especially  for  that  of  the  silkworm  moth;  but,  having  been 
dignified  by  being  chosen  as  the  royal  name,  it  became  sacred 
{fddy)  and  must  no  longer  be  employed  for  common  use;  and  the 
chrysalis  thenceforth  was  termed  zdna-ddndy,  '' off*spring  of  silk.** 
So  again,  if  a  chief  had  or  took  the  name  of  an  animal,  say  of  the 
dog  {ambbd),  and  was  known  as  Ramboa,  the  animal  henceforth 
would  be  called  by  another  name,  probably  a  descriptive  one,  such 
as  fandroaka,  ''  the  driver  away,**  or  famovo,  ''  the  barker,**  etc. — 
(Rev.  James  Sibree,   in  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
London,  February,  1892.) 
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twenty  pages  discussing  the  enzymes,  and  the 
nomenclature  of  the  proteins  has  been  altered 
to  correspond  to  the  system  adopted  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  Otherwise  the 
changes  limit  themselves  to  additions  of  new 
reactions  in  order  to  bring  the  book  up  to  date. 
Although  the  book  contains  more  material,  the 
publishers  have  decreased  the  margins  and 
thickness  of  the  paper,  so  that  the  book  ap- 
pears smaller.  It  becomes  somewhat  difficult 
to  indicate  the  exact  purpose  of  this  volume. 
At  present  it  is  in  the  transitional  stage  be- 
tween a  practical  manual  and  a  text-book.  It 
is  too  bulky  for  a  laboratory  book;  there  is  too 
much  discussion  of  theoretical  considerations, 
and  many  things  are  introduced  which  should 
not  under  any  conception  come  into  a  labora- 
tory course  in  physiological  chemistry,  e.  g., 
microscopical  examination  of  urine  for  casts, 
etc.,  and  counting  of  red  and  white  blood  cells. 

Fortunate  indeed  would  be  the  instructor 
of  physiological  chemistry  in  a  medical  school 
who  could  be  allowed  enough  time  in  the  cur- 
riculum to  cover  one  half  of  the  material 
between  the  covers.  The  book  serves  an  ex- 
cellent purpose  as  a  reference  book  of  test 
reactions,  but  in  their  multiplicity  the  stu- 
dent or  the  practitioner  who  wishes  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  most  reli- 
able tests  would  find  himself  bewildered  and 
require  additional  advice  in  the  matter.  Were 
it  not  for  its  size  and  the  necessity  for  such  a 
decided  picking  and  choosing  of  topics  adapted 
for  student  laboratory  work,  the  book  would 
serve  its  purpose  admirably.  The  contents 
are  thoroughly  reliable  and  the  tests  are  given 
with  sufficient  detail  so  that  the  results  should 
be  satisfactory.  The  many  figures  and  col- 
ored plates  scattered  throughout  are  excellent. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author  is  to  be  compli- 
mented and  those  interested  in  the  subject 
congratulated  upon  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
publication  of  the  revised  edition. 

H.  C.  Jackson 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL     PUBLICATIONS     OP     THE     UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CALIFORNIA  IN  1908 

The  University  of  California  Publications 
in  American  Archeology  and  Ethnology  have 


received  during  1908  the  addition  of  nine 
papers.  These  comprise  volume  6,  numbers 
1,  2  and  3;  the  completion  of  the  seventh 
volume,  numbers  2  and  3;  and  volume  8, 
numbers  1,  2,  3  and  4.  These  papers  embody 
the  further  results  of  the  Ethnological  and 
Archeological  Survey  of  California  which  the 
university  undertook  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  which  has  since  been  pushed  rather 
steadily  towards  completion.  The  weight  of 
work  published  in  the  past  year  has  fallen 
upon  the  ethnological  side  of  the  problem, 
rather  than  upon  the  archeology  and  linguis- 
tics of  the  state  as  in  previous  years. 

In  this  definite  field  of  ethnology  a  balance 
has  been  maintained  in  some  degree  between 
the  northern,  the  southern  and  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  state.  The  two  bulkiest  papers 
of  the  period,  Dr.  Barrett's  "  Ethno-geography  " 
and  "Basketry"  of  the  Pomo,  treat  of  the 
peoples  of  the  north-central  region.  These  two 
are  the  most  exhaustive  treatments  of  their 
type  that  have  appeared  so  far.  The  minute- 
ness of  the  author's  information  concerning 
the  region  rests  on  long  residence  among  the 
Pomo,  in  addition  to  extended  scientific  study. 
As  a  counterpoise  to  this  work  on  the  Pomo, 
four  less  laborious  papers  have  been  devoted 
to  the  "Mission"  Indians  of  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Two  of  these  lat- 
ter are  by  Dr.  Kroeber  and  the  other  two  by 
authors  from  outside  the  university.  As  re- 
gards the  central  portion  of  the  state,  the 
rather  varied  territory  occupied  by  the  Mi  wok 
or  Moquelumnan  tribes  offers  the  problem 
which  is  taken  up  in  two  of  the  three  remain- 
ing papers. 

An  entirely  different  aspect  of  the  ethnology 
of  California  is  invaded  by  the  final  paper  of 
the  group,  by  Dr.  William  J.  Sinclair.  This 
paper  enters  with  effect  into  the  question  of 
the  geological  relation  of  human  remains  and 
artifacts  within  the  state  of  California.  The 
range  covered  in  the  past  season's  publications 
is  therefore  seen  to  be  rather  wide.  They 
perhaps  contribute  more  manifoldly  than  is 
usual  in  a  brief  twelvemonth,  to  the  general 
information  concerning  the  state  on  its  many 
sides  as  an  ethnological  field. 
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The  Ethno-geography  of  the  Porno  and 
Neighhoring  Indians,  by  S.  A.  Barrett.  Vol. 
6,  Number  1.'  Dr.  Barrett's  method  in  this, 
the  largest  of  his  three  papers,  includes  the 
determination  of  certain  dialectic  areas  in  the 
Pomo  territory,  with  sections  of  similar  prov- 
inces among  the  Wintun,  Yuki  and  Moque- 
lumnan  peoples.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  vocabularies,  together  with  compari- 
son of  the  different  phonetic  systems.  Of  the 
seventeen  areas  isolated  by  Dr.  Barrett  in  the 
paper,  seven  are  Pomo,  five  Yuki,  two  Wintun 
and  three  Moquelumnan.  A  large  map  ac- 
companying this  treatise  outlines  the  dialectic 
provinces  established  and  makes  clear  their 
geographical  relations  to  each  other.  In  addi- 
tion, the  author  has  entered  on  his  map  600  of 
the  aboriginal  village  and  camp  sites  of  the 
Pomo,  and  some  of  the  more  important  vil- 
lages of  the  neighboring  stocks.  The  work  as 
a  whole  comprises,  besides  the  maps,  compara- 
tive vocabularies  of  282  words  in  sixteen 
Pomo,  Yuki,  Wintun  and  Moquelumnan  dia- 
lects, an  extended  introduction,  discussion  of 
phonetic  and  linguistic  relationships,  descrip- 
tions of  village  sites,  and  a  full  glossary  of 
native  words  which  enter  into  geographical 
names. 

Pomo  Indian  BasJcetry.  Vol.  7,  Number  3. 
In  this  companion  volume  the  author  takes  up 
with  some  minuteness  the  subject  of  the 
baskets  and  basket  designs  of  the  same  people. 
The  paper  treats  exhaustively  of  forms,  tech- 
nique, ornamentation  and  the  native  nomen- 
clature of  the  designs.  This  people  is  par- 
ticularly facile  in  handling  decorative  ele- 
ments and  surpassingly  excellent  in  technique. 
Dr.  Barrett's  paper  covers  both  aspects  of  his 
subject  at  length,  in  discussion  as  well  as  by 
photographic  and  diagrammatic  illustrations. 
The  work  includes  231  text  figures  and  30 
plates,  together  with  a  full  glossary  of  native 
basketry  terms.  Like  his  former  paper,  it  is 
more  full  and  minute  in  outline  than  anything 
of  similar  nature  which  has  been  elsewhere 
attempted  for  California  territory. 

*Cite  as:  Univ,  of  Calif.  PuhL  in  Amer.  Arch, 
and  Ethn, 


Geography  and  Dialects  of  the  Miwok.  Vol. 
6,  Number  2.  This  paper  is  somewhat  similar 
in  outline  to  the  "  Ethno-geography,"  but  is 
less  comprehensive  in  scope.  Like  the  former 
paper,  it  includes  brief  comparative  vocabu- 
laries and  a  map  indicating  the  results  de- 
termined. Some  of  the  vexed  issues  of  the 
paper  are  taken  up  in  a  following  number  by 
Dr.  Kroeber: 

On  the  Evidence  of  the  Occupation  of  Cer- 
tain Regions  by  the  Miwok  Indians.  Vol.  6, 
Number  3.  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one, 
in  that  the  people  concerned  were  in  former 
times  very  important  numerically,  but  were 
among  the  first  to  suffer  at  the  advent  of  the 
whites.  Since  then  the  western  units  of  the 
stock  have  so  far  disappeared  that  information 
is  extremely  scanty.  This  article,  therefore, 
while  necessarily  brief,  is  most  important  and 
fills  a  place  in  the  series  which  would  other- 
wise tend  to  be  much  neglected  from  lack  of 
proper  material. 

A  Mission  Record  of  the  California  Indians, 
by  A.  L.  Kroeber.  Vol.  8,  Number  1.  An 
entirely  new  departure  is  signalized  by  this 
paper  from  Dr.  Kroeber.  The  material  which 
he  presents  with  editorial  comments  is  drawn 
from  authentic  documents  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment written  in  Spanish,  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Bancroft  Library 
of  the  University  of  California.  Material  of 
such  nature  has  double  or  triple  interest  in 
that  it  concerns  the  peoples  who  have  been 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  missions,  and 
have  therefore  experienced  violent  modifica- 
tion of  their  original  native  customs  and  con- 
ditions. It  antedates,  moreover,  in  most  in- 
stances, such  systematized  comments  as  are 
elsewhere  extant  concerning  native  American 
life.  The  original  manuscript  in  the  present 
instance  is  a  "  contestacion "  or  codified  an- 
swer to  a  list  of  queries  sent  to  the  missions 
by  the  Mexican  vice-regal  government,  and 
contains  much  that  is  in  the  first  degree  inter- 
esting and  suggestive.  The  record  as  pub- 
lished includes  only  those  parts  of  the  original 
which  are  of  direct  ethnological  interest.  The 
significance  of  the  study  can  be  somewhat  real- 
ized when  it  is  learned  that  it  embodies  shorter 
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or  longer  statements  concerning  the  condi- 
tions, in  1811,  at  sixteen  of  the  missions.  In 
this  document  is  contained  almost  the  only 
information  at  present  available  concerning 
the  peoples  originally  around  such  places  as 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz  or 
San  Jose.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
further  sources  in  this  field  may  be  made 
accessible. 

The   Religion   of   the   Luiseno   Indians    of 
Southern   California,  by   Constance  Goddard 
DuBois.     Vol.  8,  Number  3.     The  paper  just 
mentioned  affords  an  introduction  to  the  re- 
cent studies  of  the  Mission  Indian  region.    Of 
special  interest  in  connection  with  it  is  Miss 
DuBois's  paper  on  the  native  religion  of  one 
part  of  the  area.     As  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bar- 
rett's Pomo  work,  the  problem  which  this  au- 
thor set  herself  was  a  definite  one,  and  the  fact 
that  she  spent  some  years  in  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  Mission  peoples  gave  her  an  in- 
sight into  many  details.    Many  of  the  matters 
merely  indicated  or  suggested  by  the  Spanish 
•document  just  touched  upon  are  by  Miss  Du- 
Bois, fully  discussed  and  described  in  intimate 
detail.    Her  paper  covers  the  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Luiseno,  a  Shoshonean  people 
living  about  San  Luis  Key,  and  includes  some 
account  of  their  mythology.     She  devotes  186 
pages   and  four  plates   to  the  subject.     The 
comparison  of  such  recent  and  specialized  re- 
search with  the  old  Spanish  commentaries,  so 
far  as  they  exist  or  may  be  brought  to  light, 
will   always   be   particularly   interesting   and 
fruitful. 

Ethnography  of  the  Cahuilla  Indians,  by  A. 
L.  Kroeber.    Vol.  8,  Number  2.    From  another 
standpoint  this  ethnography  of  the  Cahuilla, 
a  second  member  of  the  so-called  Mission  In- 
dian group,  opens  a  no  less  stimulating  field 
of  inquiry.    The  Cahuilla  are  the  least  known 
of    the    three    modern    mission    tribes.      Dr. 
Kroeber  outlines  their  geographical  position, 
discusses  their  varied  environment,  and  deals 
in    detail   with   their   material   culture.     His 
paper  points  to  the  necessity  of  including  the 
Cahuilla  with  the  "  southern  "  cultural  group 
-of  California.     The  text  is   accompanied  by 
fifteen  plates. 


The    Culture   of   the   Luiseno   Indians,  by 
Philip  Stedman  Sparkman.     Vol.  8,  Number 
4.    Somewhat  similar  in  general  outline  to  the 
paper  just  mentioned  is  this  treatise  on  the 
culture  of  the  Luiseno.    The  author,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  field,  studied  the  people  through 
a  number  of  years,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  language.     The  present  paper 
represents  only  a  single  aspect  of  his  work 
among  them.    In  it  he  takes  up  the  most  prom- 
inent facts  of  their  culture  and  habitat,  and 
discusses  briefly  their  arts  and  crafts,  their 
social  institutions,  and  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant  features   of   their   religion.     At   the 
close  of  the  paper  he  catalogues   the  plants 
which   were   of   importance   to   the  primitive 
Luiseno,   and  designates   their   various   uses. 
The  paper  is  probably  the  least  important  of 
three  excellent  studies  by  the  same  author,  all 
of  which  are  shortly  to  be  consigned  to  print. 

Recent     Investigations     Bearing     on     the 
Question    of    the    Occurrence    of    Neocene 
Man    in    the    Auriferous     Gravels    of    the 
Sierra  Nevada,  by  William  J.  Sinclair.    Vol. 
7,   Number  2.     For  upwards  of  forty  years 
the    vexed    question    of    the    appearance    of 
man    in    Tertiary    strata    of    California    has 
called  forth  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  pro 
and  con.     The  question  has  centered  to  some 
degree    around    a    small    number    of    speci- 
mens, physical  and  cultural,  found  originally 
in  the  region  of  Tuolumne,  Calaveras  and  El 
Dorado  counties  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.    This  testimony  has  been  col- 
lated and  reviewed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  pres- 
ent paper.     The  outcome  of  this  latest  study 
on  the  question  quite  possibly  lays  the  whole 
matter  at  rest.    Mr.  Sinclair  holds  that  in  the 
face  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  no 
competent  evidence  of  Tertiary  man  in  Cali- 
fornia has  ever  to  the  present  time  been  ad- 
duced.   His  work  lies  along  both  original  and 
critical  lines  of  study,  and  deals  with  first- 
hand evidence  obtained  by  personal  research 
on  the  ground. 

In  general  interest,  therefore,  the  papers  of 
the  twelvemonth  just  passed  may  be  seen  to 
cover  a  wide  field,  both  geographically  and  in 
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range  of  subject  matter.  They  indicate  that 
the  work  now  being  done  by  the  university  is 
thoroughly  specialized,  and  is  organized  on 
the  broadest  possible  basis.  The  number  of 
contributors  is  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  includes  authors  of  a  wide  range  of 
training  and  interest.  In  total  bulk,  the  con- 
tributions of  the  period  just  passed  (782  pages, 
38  plates,  236  text  figures  and  3  maps)  are 
larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
anthropological  work  in  California. 

Thomas  Waterman 


BOTANICAL    NOTES 
ANOTHER  KEY  TO  SACCARDO 

A  couW,E  of  years  ago  a  brief  noticejwas 
made  in  s)^ence  of  a  typewritten  EnglisM  key 
to  SaccardcX  "  Sylloge  Fungorum"  prAared 
for  the  use  of\he  mycological  student^in  the 
University   of  Vebraska,   and   the   stfetement 
was  made  that  \  few  extra  copies  Aight  be 
obtained  on  application.      The  results  of  the 
announcement  were  surprising,     ^t  once  re- 
quests for  the  key  oeme  from  alVparts  of  the 
country,  and  within  V  week  the^mall  stock  of 
the  books  was  all  soldL  out,  ancy  it  became  evi- 
dent that  a  reissue  or\a  newyfedition  must  be 
prepared.      This  has  nVw  b^en  done  by  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Clements,  of  ^^e  iTniversity  of  Min- 
nesota, and  proof  is  no\^  being  read  upon  the 
new    edition,    which    is  &o    be    printed    and 
brought  out  as  a  small  jjfdbk.     It  will  contain 
keys  to  "  si)ore  section^,'' to  orders  and  fam- 
ilies, and  to  the  gen*a,  besides  some  handy 
indexes,  glossaries,  ^c.      A^  it  has  been  an- 
nounced to  be  "  rea^y  by  S^tember  20  "  fur- 
ther notice  may  b^'def erred  Wntil  the  appear- 
ance of  the  com^Aeted  worki     In  the  mean- 
time those  who  jjire  especially^  interested  in  it 
may  communicllte  with  the  atfthor,  as  above, 
at  Minneapolis! 

/ 

NEW   COLORADO  B06^ 

PROFESSOk  Kamaley,  of  the  l&niversity  of 
Colorado,  has  given  us  in  his  "  \Vild  Flowers 
and  Trees  of  Colorado"  a  chaining  little 
book  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
Colorado  plants.  In  less  than  a  hundred 
pages  he  leads  the  beginner  far  on  the  road  to 
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a  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  this  state. 
He  first  discusses  the  general  aspects  of 
rado  vegetation  (ecology  we  often  have  c^ed 
it  in  these  later  years)  and  then  takes  )ip  the 
forests  and  forest  trees  of  the  state.    H^  recog- 
nizes five  zQnes  or  belts  of  vegetation/ namely, 
the  plains  ^ne,  foothill  zone,  montane  zone, 
sub-alpine  zJ^ne  and  alpine  zone.     These  are 
admirably  illi\strated  by  many  half-tone  repro- 
ductions  of   \xell"Selected   photographs.     The 
forest  trees  arA  briefly  described  by  means  of 
convenient  keysXand  the  text  is  helped  greatly 
by   many    illustmtions.     A   bibliography   in- 
cluding thirty-onV  titles  completes  this  very 
useful  book.  \  i 

/ 

THE    MINNESOTA   BOTANICAL    STUDIES 

The  resumption  olpublicfetion  of  the  widely- 
known  " Minnesota  vBotanical  Studies"  is  a 
matter  of  more  thaniordinary  interest  to  bot- 
anists.    The   "Stud*s"   were   begun  fifteen 
years    ago    by    Profe|sor    MacMillan,    under 
whom  two  fine  volumfcs  were  completed,  and 
parts  1,  2  and  3  of  the  third  volume  were 
issued,    publication    ceasing    five    years    ago. 
Now   under   Prof essor  \  Clements,    part   1    of 
volume  IV.   make^  its  \  appearance  with  the 
same  style  of  cofer,   piper  and  typography. 
In  the  present  part,  whkjh  covers  132  pages, 
there  are  six  papers,  viz  :V  Embryo-sac  Devel- 
opment   and    Bmbryologi    of    Symplocarpus 
foetidus/'  by  C.  O.  Eos^dahl;  "The  Seeds 
and  Seedlings.' of  CaulophMum  thalictroides," 
by   F.    K.   Butters;    "  Infl^nce   of   Physical 
Factors  on  Transpiration,'^  by  A.  W.  Samp- 
son and  L./  M.  Allen ;  "  T-^o  Basidiomycetes 
New  to  Minnesota  "  and  "  The  Pezizales,  Pha- 
cidiales  aiid  Tuberales  of  Minnesota,"  by  D. 
S.    Honej    "A    New    Genui    of    Blue-green 
Algae,"  by  F.  E.  Clements  a4d  H.  L.  Shantz. 
The  promise  is  made,  also,  th^t  an  index  and 
title  page  "  will  be  furnished  a^  an  early  date  '^ 
for  the  three  preceding  parts  which  are  to 
constitute  volume  III. 

/       recent  systematic  papers 
We  may  briefly  notice  the  following  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States  National 
Herbarium:  Henry  Pittier's  "New  or  Note- 
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itleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 

)r,  and  they  have  very  poor 

pnt  of  land  in  Arizona,  but 


I  about  to  admit  as  a  State. 

a  speech  not  long  ago  in 

The  gentleman  ought  not 

bill  for  the  admission  of 

discloses  the  whole  truth 

^e  not  already  had  passed 
lis  House? 

lot  passed  upon  it  yet,  and 
indoubtedly. 

the  gentleman  will  not  go 
"  vote  against  the  Arizona 

perhaps^greed  to  under 
Irable. 

Lvajo  Indftn  lands  are  the 
Ijs  the  re^n  we  gave  them 
the  quSS^  why  it  was 
build  thft  bridge.  This  is 
[eservatic^  is  on  the  north- 
er. As  g^ted  by  the  gen- 
is  rivefWnd  these  Indians 
railrofm,  where  they  get 
[r  trading, 
lavigabl^jfet  this  place? 

langerous  river; 
[ust  below  where 
[on  is  Just  below 

Navajo  Indian 


wmild  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  tbat  by  executive  o^der  of 
Jal^ary  8,  1900,  1,358,398  acres  were  taken  away  froni^oconino 
CouVy  and  annexed  to  the  Navajo  Reservation.     Tbut  deprives 


the 
whei 
and  a 
are 
been  de 


unty 


we 


reat 


is  a  ve 
canyo 
hand  G 

Ihere  iii 


know,  b^t  I  s 
lan   30   1 

county 

reserv 
vajo  In 
)ats,  and 


pose  that 
lare,  and 
Flagstaff 
executive 
11  of  their 
heep.    They  do 


ley  havG*00*uare  miles 
fderstand,  andfthat  is  too 

was  3b  milesisquari 
|nd  thej^ireTmore  than  a 
reservTOfcn  raring  to  live 

uare  miles 

te,  because 
ents  scat- 
less  except 
tioii  on  the 
river,  and 
few  acres, 
very  little 

man  fitem  Illinois  insist 


gentleman  from 
to  be  constructed 

Mr.  Opairman,  it 
servrftion,  and  I 
he  Uijted  States 
ossesfion. 
to  anfl  from  this 


|at  constructed? 

in  the  early  days  by  the 

ry.  It  is  one  of  the  old 
Inown  as  the  "  old  Beale 
|in  the  early  history,  and 

m  that  part  adjacent  to 
the  county.  There  Is 
|ian  Indian  travel,  a  few 
trade  that  goes  out  to 

for  your  information  I 


in  which  I  live  of  that  many  acres  of  jcrtizlng  land 
used  to  have  hundreds  of  thousands  ofrhead  of  sheep 
many  thousand  head  of  cattle,  autf  for  which  we 
elmbursed  in  any  way.  On  the  othsi*  hand,  we  have 
^ved  of  thousands  of  acres  in  njltional  forests,  so, 
naturally,>ave  have  been  left  with  but  little  land  and  taxable 
property  iAthat  county;  and  it  seems  tfow,  the  department 
wishing  to  ^tablish  this  bridge,  that  w«  should  be  entitled  at 
least  to  som^consideration  before  thi*  House,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not  Insist  upon  his  pojl^t  of  order. 

The  CHAIR^N.  This  road  seeibs  to  have  been  built  by 
private  capital,  ^d  of  late  years  kbpt  in  order  by  the  county. 
It  being  in  the  nature  of  a  comity  rather  than  a  government 
road,  it  hardly  com^s  within  th^  exception  to  the  rule,  which 
exception  permits  appropriatigfts  in  continuation  of  a  public 
work  in  progress.  UfH^n  thiafstate  of  facts,  and  no  authority 
of  law  for  the  appropriattoivfcaving  been  shown,  the  Chair  must 
sustain  the  point  of  ordefj/ 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  gM^rman,  I  have  an  amendment  which 
I  desire  to  offer.  f     V 

The  CHAIRMAN,    ^e  geiVUeman   from   Arizona   offers  an 
amendment,  which  th^  Clerk  wm  report. 
The  Clerk  read  ajrfollows:       \ 

rage  11,  after  line^,   Insert:  \ 

•*  The  Secretary  ofi^the  Interior  Is  herSjy  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  an  investigatioli  of  the  conditions  oii^he  Navaho  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Coconino  Opunty,  in  the  Territory  W  Arizona,  with  respect  to 
the  necessity  of  th^  construction  of  a  bridge  mt  or  near  Tanner's  Cross- 
ing on  said  reserration,  and  also  to  cause  sifiyeys,  plans,  and  reports 
to  be  made,  togofher  with  estimate  of  the  ma^mum  limit  of  cost  for 
the  construction^ of  a  suitable  bridge  at  that  pl&e,  and  submit  his  re- 
port thereon  ttf  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  inV^ecomber,  1910,  and 
the  sum  of  $1;000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be^jieccssary.  Is  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  herein  authorized."    ^ 

Mr.  MAXN.  I  reserve  a  point  of  order  upoW  that.  I  wish 
the  gentljfluan  would  strike  out  the  word  "maximum,'*  where 
it  reads/ maximum  cost." 

Mr.  Q^MERON.     I  will  submit  to  that. 

TheyCHAIRMAN.     Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  dln^nded. 

'''here  was  no  objection. 
■  "Sir."  MATWrTheir'  T  XfitMrjTTr  the  polntr  t)f  order.^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. ^- 

The  oue&tttTn  was  taken  and  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
read,  as  follows: 

EC.  4.  For  support  and  civilization  of  Indians  in  California,  Includ- 
ing pay  of  employees,  and  for  the  purchase  of  small  tracts  of  land  situ- 
ated adjacent  to  lands  heretofore  purchased,  and  for  improvements  on 
lands  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  Indians  in  California,  $42,000. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of 
order  on  that.  I  want  to  secure  some  information  from  some 
member  of  the  committee  about  the  purchase  of  small  tracts  of 
lands  situated  adjacent  to  lands  heretofore  purchased.  What 
is  the  necessity  for  that? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  years 
ago  authority  was  given  to  purchase  2,000  acres  of  land  in  Cal- 
ifornia to  provide  homes  for  some  wandering,  homeless  Indians 
of  that  State.  This  is  simply  to  extend  that  work  and  purchase 
additional  lands  to  provide  homes  for  those  that  are  not  already 
provided  for. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  How  much  land  do  you  propose  to  pur- 
chase by  means  of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  South  Dakota.  A  small  amount.  My  recol- 
lection is  they  get  5  or  10  acres  apiece. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  What  is  the  total  number  of  Indians 
the  gentleman  proposes  to  provide  for? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  South  Dakota.  Altogether,  I  think,  in  that 
State  there  were  about,  it  seems  to  me,  2,000  Indians,  but  I  am 
not  certain. 

Mr.  HAYES.    Three  thousand  five  hundred. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  South  Dakota.  Three  thousand  five  hundred 
of  these  homeless  Indians  in  that  State,  comprising,  I  think, 
thirty  or  forty  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.     What  tribes  are  they? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  South  Dakota.  I  can  not  say;  but  the  Mis- 
sion Indians,  I  know,  are  among  them. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  What  does  that  land  cost  per  acre? 
Is  it  expensive  land? 

Mr.  MANN.  Most  of  this  appropriation  is  not  used  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  land. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  How  much  of  it  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  remember.  I  have 
that  information,  and  I  can  get  it.  Not  much  of  it  is  used  for 
that  purpose. 
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;i;  f.?purirrj:;au  ir ;.  lan.  Situate.  a..acent  to  ian^s 
•'TniANv'' The  point  is  properly  and  well  made.    I  have 

"TT  r^i  would  be  arexceptional  case.    Money  is  appro- 
?ria!ed  for  thrsupport  of  the  Indians.    Last  year  it  was  segre- 

"ll?.  cox"?  Sana.    How  much  last  year  was  used  for  the 
purchase  of  land? 

^••IsrBmKrorioSrDlSf  \  will  read  the  following  for 

kle'd"s  i''/e  ffle'n"tTo  ^c'Brgo*o'k%l?reVt'^^^ 
Mr  COX  of  Indiana.    The  gentleman  then,  has  no  data  sbow- 

%nSE'rsrh%ToS!^S^mething  li.e  1 200  or  1.500 

tlon  a»  to  low  many  oores  ot  tod  arc  propoMfl  to  1»  P»l 
%r«UKKi"5'T«'.h' Dakota.    I  cau  not  »y  exactj,-,  1, 

'^Mrcox'^f  Jndfana.    Have  they  been  successful  in  doing  so 

heretofore?  p„,if„_„i„     Yes;  they  have  made  great  prog- 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calirornia.     leb,  ui  ^  Indian  societies— 

Tl^  to  SftSVT^^^^^^^^  ^1  -CtaT^^^^^^^^  they 

the  <^overnment      NW    the  am^^^^^^^  ^^^  ,^^^,^^ 

lra%oTn'try^t;.'^^^^^^^^  bad.  in  the  foothills,  away 

"^Sr%Tx'oTSdS^^^^        the  gentleman  .now  how  much 

pu^cLs'JfaftogetiL'f'o'r  fhese  homeless  Indians  1,300-odd  acres 

''£  COX  of  Indiana.    What  is  ^^-J^-}.^^^^^         '''''' 
£•  &S^S  ^'m?S™^^^^^^^^^^^^  I^^n  sta%r^^^^  proposi^ 

years,  and  we  ^^-.^f/ J/,^,^^^^^^  homeless  and 

nfl  COX  S  1'ndLT.X't^^^^^^^      won.  begun  heretofore? 

Mr.  S^ITflnmana.    I  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  .  ^  ^^^  Sherman 

For   support   and   education   of   550  Jj^^^^^^.^^tendent,  $94,350 ;  for 
institute/Riverside    CaL    andjor  pay  of^^^^^^^  ^^^    dormitory, 

general    repairs    a^^  ^°^PI?^*?n  000  •  in  all.  ^134,350. 
^15,000 ;  for  a  new  hospital,  $15,uuu ,  in  un,  s> 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colora 
the  following  amendment: 


Page  11,  following  line  25, 
*♦  For  the  support  and  educi 
school   at  Grand  Junction,   Co 
$1,000:  Provided,  That  if  salj 
the  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  March  ;i,  1909,  the 
said  school  are  hereby  extende 
of   the   appropriation   therefor 
school  is  maintained  by  the  U| 

Mr.  BURKE  of  South 
on  the  amendment,  Mr. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorad 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  tof 
named  in  the  amendment  f 
dian  appropriation  bill  foi 
priation  was  omitted  from! 
dian  appropriation  bill  fori 
ditional  donation  or  granti 
rado ;  and  it  wad  presume] 
Office,  and  probably  by  tlH 
the  grant  had  been  accept( 
to  provide  for  the  maintei 
year.    But  the  gi'ant  to  tl 
for  this  reason :  It  would 
of  Colorado  to  maintain  tl 
by  the  terms  of  the  grant 
appropriation  act  was  n< 
March  3,  1909.     That  wi 
closing  days,  of  the  last  si 
under  the  constitution  ofl 
after  the  first  thirty  day 
days  happened  to  occur  il 
before  the  passage  of  thiH 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  '< 
otherwise  called  to  the  a1 
at  any  time  during  the  ses] 
if  its  attention  had  been  d 
ture  was  absolutely  helpl 
tion,  to  make  the  necessi 
ernor  to  accept  this  grani 
for  the  continuance  of  tl 
thereof  as  it  may  remain 
ing  of  the  school,  denying 
means  of  education  and 
to  provide  therefor  in  soi 
Mr.  HINSHAW.     How 
as  nearly  as  the  gentlema 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Color] 
number.    I  will  say  this. 
Junction  last  fall  when 
the  pleasure  of  accompal 
city,  and  the  Indian  pupU 
by  the  President,  and  wf" 
very  long  line  of  them. 
200  pupils  in  line. 
Mr.  HINSHAW.     Froi 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colon 
because  that  vicinity  wr 
Reservation  before  they 
Mr.  BURKE  of   Soutl 
oblection  to  the  amendi 
merits.    In  fact,  the  com] 
The  Commissioner  or  ir 
18    in  response  to  an  u 
Affairs,  wrote  the  letter 
ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foil 


Hon.   CIIATILES   H.   BUKKB, 

7  Chairman  Committee 

<4tr-  I  have  the  honor  to 
FehJSary   14,   1910,   relativ 
tion  Indian  school.  Color aq 
of  the  grant  as  set  forth  in 
to  the  State  of  Colorado     I 

The  Commissioner  of  li 
the  entire  question,  that  il 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  wi 
to  be  held  in  April,  1910, 
advisable  to  maintain  this 
^  If  this  is  done  there  shot 
for  the  support  and  educatl 
Item  of  $4,000  for  repairs, 
in  proper  condition.  r 

I  therefore  favor  the  in 
propriation  for  this  schoM 
and  the  continuance  of  thj 
Stlon  act  to  the  State  of  (1 
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Ethmibgy.-Whateyov  relates  to  the  nature  of  man  is  intereWg^o  3Y 
the  students  of  every  hranch  of  knowledge ;  and  hence  ethnology  affords 
a  common  ground  on  which  the  cultivators  of  physical  science,   ot 
natural  history,  of  archaeology,  of  language,  of  history  and  literature 
can  all  harmoniously  labor.     Consequently,  no  part  of  the  operations  -31 
of  this  Institution  has  been  more  generally  popular  than  that  which 
relates  to  this  subject. 

From  the  preceding  reports,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Institution  has 
endeavored  especially  to  promote  that  part  of  the  general  subject  of 
ethnology  which  relates  to  language ;  and  as  in  this  an  increasing 
number  of  the  intelligent  public  is  interested,  the  publication  of  the 
Dakota  and  Yoruba  grammar  and  dictionary  was  received  with  much 
favor,  and  more  numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  copies  of 
these  works  than  for  almost  any  others  which  have  been  issued  by  the 
Institution.     Indeed,  the  entire  edition  of  the  Dakota  grammar  and 
dictionary,  except  the  copies  bound  up  in  the  volumes  of  the  series  of 
contributions,  has  been  exhausted.     The  work  has  not  only  been  con- 
sidered of  value  to  the  students  of  ethnology,  but  also  to  the  officers 
of  the  government,  missionaries,  and  others  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  hold  intercourse  with  our  western  Indians. 

During  the  past  year  several  works  of  the  same  class  have  been 
offered  to  the  Institution  for  publication.    Some  of  these,  however,  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  printed  without  revision  and  philosophical 
arrangement;  and  since  the  death  of  the  lamented  Professor  Turner, 
we  have  experienced  difficuHy-iH-fitidi«^-a  person  of  the  peculiar 
skill  and  learning  required  for  the  undertaking  of  so  responsible  and 
difficult  a  work.     We  have,  however,  referred  several  of  the  articles 
presented  to  us  to  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  have  been 
favored  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  officers  of  that  association, 
in  enabling  us  to  decide  on  the  disposition  of  such  works;  and  among 
these,  the  Institution  is  particularly  indebted  to  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney, 
of  Yale  College,  for  the  important  service  he  has  rendered  us  in  this 

"several  of  the  grammars  and  dictionaries  which  have  been  presented 
were  approved,  and  would  have  been  published  by  the  Institution,  had 
not  other  means  been  provided  for  giving  them  to  the  public  more 
expeditiously.  Among  these,  are  a  grammar  of  the  Grebo  language 
by  Bishop  Payne,  of  Africa,  which  will  be  printed  by  the  American 
Oriental  Society  ;  and  also  a  Creek  grammar  and  dictionary  prepared 
by  Mr.  Buckner,  and  about  to  be  published  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  students  of  ethnology  in 
everything  which  relates  to  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast  o  North 
America ;  and  the  Institution  is  accordingly  desirous  to  collect  all  the 
reliable  information  on  this  subject  which  it  can  possibly  obtain,     in 


cofiB*^Je^  to  tt^iiteorqlg^icaLp-lieiiomena.  but  was  evtpni 
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iithis  labor  it  has  been  much  assisted  by  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of 
*  Monterey,  California,  through  whose  instrumentality  we  have  received  a 
collection  of  original  manuscripts,  of  which  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion : 

1.  A  vocabulary  of  the  Mutsun  Indians  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  by 
Padre  Felipe  Arroyo,  consisting  of  ninety-two  folio  pages,  written  in 
1815,  and  sent  to  the   Institution  by  the  Rev.  John  Cuenelias,  of 

Monterey. 

2.  A  grammar  of  the  same  language  by  Arroyo,  also  written  in 
1815,  and  found  at  the  mission  of  Santa  Yrez,  in  Santa  Barbara 
county,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Rubio,  principal  of  the  college  of  that  place, 
by  whom  it  is  lent  to  the  Institution.  This  grammar  was  copied  from 
Arroyo's  manuscripts,  in  a  small  octavo  of  seventy-six  pages,  in  a 
clear  beautiful  hand,  by  one  of  the  friars,  and  is  a  curiosity  of  its  kind. 
It  had  been  hidden  at  the  old  mission  where  Father  Arroyo  died,  for 
over  forty  years. 

3.  An  extensive  vocabulary  of  the  Indians  of  San  Antonio  Mission, 
of  about  ninety  quarto  pages,  prepared  by  Padre  Buenaventura  Sitgar, 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  California,  and  Padre  Miguel  Pieras, 
between  1771  and  1797. 

4.  A  catechism  of  the  ^hal{)i^9pg  l^ngfua^  of  the  mission  of  Sole- 
dad,  written  out  by  Father  Vincente  Fio  de  Sarria  about  1819,  was 
also  found  at  San  Antonio  Mission,  and  forwarded,  with  the  vocabulary 
of  Sitgar,  by  Rev.  D.  Ambris,  curate  of  Monterey. 

5.  A  catechism  in  the  language  of  the  San  Antonio  Mission,  with 
a  Spanish  translation  written  by  Friar  Pedro  Cabot,  in  1817.  This 
was  copied  from  a  wooden  tablet  used  by  the  missionaries  to  instruct 
the  Indians  at  church,  and  was  presented  to  the  Institution  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  according  to  whom.  Friar  Cabot  was  one  of  the  best  educated 
Spanish  missionaries,  and  justly  celebrated  among  the  people  of  the 
country  for  his  piety  and  excellence  of  heart.     He  died  about  1836. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Taylor  that,  at  his  earnest  request,  one  of 
the  learned  professors  in  the  college  of  Santa  Clara  has  undertaken, 
in  behalf  of  the  Institution,  to  prepare  a  vocabulary  and  grammar  of 
the  language  of  the  Flat  Head  Indians  of  Oregon,  among  whom  he 
labored  as  a  missionary  for  many  years. 

The  Mutsun  vocabulary  has  been  carefully  copied,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Institution,  by  Mr.  Cotheal,  of  New  York,  and  the  original  re- 
turned to  the  reverend  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  use. 
The  other  articles  mentioned,  which  are  not  given  to  the  Institution, 
will  also  be  copied,  and  the  originals  returned.     In  this  way,  these 
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valuable  contributions  to  pbilology,  if  not  printed,  will  be  preserved 
and  rendered  more  accessible  to  tbe  etbnological  student. 

At  tbe  suggestion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  we  bave  prepared  a  circular 
addressed  to  the  Catbolic  clergymen,  missionaries,  and  institutions  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Colum- 
•  bia,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  asking  for  copies  of  all  Indian 
vocabularies,  grammars,  catechisms,  and  other  philological  materials, 
made  or  collected  by  the  priests  who  labored  among  the  aborigines, 
and  which,  we  are  informed,  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
mission  stations.  In  Alta  California  alone,  it  is  said  that  there  are 
twenty-one  missions,  in  which  are  preserved  books  of  baptisms,  mar- 
riao-es,  and  deaths  of  the  Indians  from  1Y69  to  1846. 

Mr.  George  Gibbs,  formerly  of  New  York,  during  a  residence  of 
twelve  years  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  devoted  much  time  to  collecting 
materials  for  the  illustration  of  the  ethnology  of  the  country.  He 
has  obtained  over  fifty  vocabularies  of  the  various  languages  and 
dialects  spoken  along  the  coast  fromBehring's  straits  to  San  Francisco 
and  further  south;  many  of  which  are  accompanied  by  special 
memoirs  by  intelligent  gentlemen  residing  among  particular  tribes  or 
families,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  their  respective  idioms. 
Mr  Gibbs  is  at  present  engaged  in  arranging  his  materials  with  a 
view  to  present  them  to  this  Institution.  By  the  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  all  the  materials  of  this  class  which  can  be  obtained,  addi- 
tions may  be  made  of  importance  to  the  ethnologist,  in  solving  many 
questions  as  to  the  general  philosophy  of  language,  and  the  connection 
of  the  different  families  of  American  Indians  with  each  other  and  with 

different  races  of  mankind.  . 

A  considerable  number  of  answers  have  been  received  to  the  circular 
addressed  by  the  Institution  to  the  foreign  agents  of  tbe  government, 
missionaries,  and  other  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  relative  to 
the  investigition  as  to  the  svstem  of  relationship  adopted  by  ditterent 
tribes,  nations,  and  races  of  mankind,  mentioned  in  the  last  report, 
as  undertaken  by  Mr.  Morgan.  These  letters  have  been  sent>^r. 
Morgan,  who  has,  in  turn,  acknowledged  his  indebtedness^rthe  Insti- 
tution for  the  valuable  aid  rendered  him  in  A^VF<««^"*i<'"  ^^  ^'' 

Some  years  ago  a  memoir  was  submitted  to  the  Institution,  on  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  European  man  in  America,  by  a  gentle- 
man of  Cincinnati,  which  was  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of 
interesting  j»atter,  but  scarcely  sufficientdata  to  warrant  a  safe  induction 
as  to ,thtf  subject  of  investigation.     A  similar  inquiry  has  been  msti- 
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tuted  by  members  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  cooperation  with  these,  a  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Insti- 
tution, asking  for  statistics  relative  to  the  place  of  birth,  country  of 
parentage,  profession  or  occupation,  age,  height,  and  weight  of  native- 
born  American  citizens.     To  this  circular  about  one  hundred  answers 
have  been  returned  from  our  meteorological  correspondents,  the  whole 
series  furnishing  the  facts  relative  to  about  two  thousand  individuals. 
It  is  intended  to  present  the  statistics  thus  obtained  to  the  author  of 
the  memoir  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
It  will,  however,  be  evident,  on  reflection,  that  the  value  of  such  sta- 
tistics must  depend  on  the  number  of  cases  which  they  include,  and 
the  length  of  time  through  which  they  are  continued ;  since  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  changes  produced  by  climate  and  other  conditions  of 
existence,  become  marked  only  after  a  succession  of  generations  have 
been  exposed  to  the  modifying  influences. 

The  Institution  continues  to  receive  from  time  to  time,  information 
respecting  the  existence  of  mounds  and  other  remains  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  continent  not  previously  described,  and  since  the 
proposition  has  been  entertained  of  preparing  a  map  to  illustrate  the 
relative  distribution  of  these  remains,  all  information  of  this  kind  will 
be  very  acceptable. 

A  paper  has  been  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Institution,  on 
the  mining  operations  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  region  around 
Lake  Superior,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  a  sufficiently  elaborate  condition  to 
be  presented  to  the  public  through  the  Smithsonian  Contributions.  We 
hope,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  we  shall  be  able  to  have 
it  revised  and  prepared  for  the  press.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  men- 
tion, in  this  connection,  that  a  large  number  of  crania  of  different 
tribes  of  Indians,  as  well  asof  different  races  of  men,  has  been  collected 
together  at  the  Institution,  the  study  of  which  would  probably  furnish 
some  new  facts  of  interest  to  the  ethnologist. 

lugnetic  Observatory, — It  was  stated  in  the  last  report  that^a^ie 
chang&sinthe  direction  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  forcg><rToronto 
were  fbund>N,^  almost  precisely  the  same  asji^^Ptnladelphia  and 
Washington,  itli^^kj^herefore  been  concljidi^a^hat  more  important 
service  could  be  rendere3^>»iqij^ej^y^^aki  the  observations  at  a 
greater  distance  from  Toron^^tKrT^^  of  the  Smithsonian 

Institution.  In  accojd^Tnce  with  this  conchtsien,  the  instruments  of 
the  observatorjz<jt>mtly  supported  by  the  Smithsontemjnstitution  and 
the  Coa^jb-^^vey,  have  been  sent  to  Key  West,  where^b^iUnited 
State<government  has  a  fortification,  and  the  Coast  Survey  maffltains 
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45th  Congress,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.    [  M^h.  Doc. 
2d  Session.       )    " 


No.  19. 


\^'\% 


TRANSFER  OF  INDIAN  BUREAU. 


CONCUEKENT  RESOLUTIONS 


OF 


THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

FAVORING 

.    The  transfer  of  Indian  affairs  to  the  War  Department. 


February  4,  1878.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and*  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Resolved  by  the  assembly  {the  senate  concurring)^  That  our  Senators  be 
instructed,  and  our  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  be  requested,  to  vote 
for  and  exert  their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  passage  of  an  act  trans- 
ferring the  management  of  Indian  afifairs  from  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior to  the  Department  of  War. 

Besolvedj  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  requested  to  forward  a 
copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives in  Congress. 

^  C.  P.  BEEEY, 

tSpeaher  of  the  Assembly. 
JAMES  A.  JOHNSON, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


38th  Conoress,  (     HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.       (  Mis.  Doc. 


1st  Session.       i 


{ 


No.    9. 


U^t5> 


INDIAN  SUPPLIES  AND  RESERVATIONS. 


EESOLUTIONS 


OF 


THESTATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


IN  RBLATION  TO 


Supplies  furnished  the  Indian  agent  in  said  State. 


Dbcrmber  16,  1863  —Referred  to  the  Committee  on   Indian  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Assembly  concurrent  resolution  No,  14. 

Whereas  many  citizens  of  this  State,  in  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty -nine  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  by  the  agents  of  the  Indian  department,  and  others  furnished  the 
agents  of  the  government  with  supplies  for  the  several  Indian  reservations  in 
California,  upon  the  assurance  and  belief  that  the  accounts  therefor  would  be 
speedily  paid,  which  has  not  to  the  present  time  been  done ;  and  whereas  there 
is  now  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  of  the 
appropriation  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  service  in  this  State,  and 
which  is  applicable  to  the  accounts  mentioned,  and  which  has  been  withheld 
from  the  objects  intended  by  the  Congress  making  said  appropriation:  There- 
fore— 

Be  it  resolved  hy  the  asscmhly,  (the  senate  concurring^  That  our  senators  be 
instructed,  and  our  representatives  requested,  to  urge  on  the  proper  authorities  in 
Washington  a  prompt  examination  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  aforesaid. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
to  each  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Adopted  March  5, 1863. 


State  of  California, 

Department  of  State, 

I,  William  H.  Weeks,  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  California,  do  hereby 
•certify  that  the  annexed  is  a  true,  full,  and  correct  copy  of  an  original  resolu- 
tion now  on  file  in  my  office. 

f  T   «!  1        Witness  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  State,  at  office,  in  Sacramento^ 
^^'  ""-J    California,  the  first  day  of  April,  A.  B.  1863. 

WM.  H.  WEEKS, 

Secretary  of  State>, 
By  A.  A.  H.  TUTTLE, 

Deputy^ 
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THE 


NATIVE   RACES 


or 


THE  PACIFIC  STATES 


Of 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


BY 


HUBERT  HOWE   BANCROFT. 


NEW  YORK: 
D.    APPLETON    AND    COMPANY, 

549  &   551    BROADWAY. 
1876. 


"  There  never  was  a  book,  I  feel  inclined  to  say,  fuller  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
(acts.  I  assure  you  that  *  Robinson  Crusoe '  never  had  a  more  interested  reader  among  the  boy% 
than  I  have  been  in  following  you  through  your  heroic  labor."— C^/iWr  Wendell  Holttus, 


THE  NATIVE  RACES 

OF 

THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

,  BY    HUBERT    H.    BANCROFT. 

Complete  in  5  vols,.  Octavo ,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations, 

Vol.     I.— Wild  Tribes  :  their  Manners  and  Customs, 

Vol.    II.— Civilized  Nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Vol.  III.— Mythology  and  Languages  of  both  Savage  and  Civilized 

Nations. 
Vol.  IV.— Antiquities  and  Architectural  Remains. 
Vol.    v.— Aboriginal  History  and  Migrations;  Index  to  the  Entire 

Work. 
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In  pursuance  of  a  general  plan  involving  the  production  of  a  series 
of  works  on  the  Western  half  of  North  America,  the  author  presents 
this  delineation  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  the  first.     To  the  im- 
mense territory  bordering  on  the  Western  ocean  from  Alaska  to  Da- 
rien,  and  including  the  whole  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  he  gives 
arbitrarily,  for  want  of  a  better,  the  name  Pacific  States.     Stretch- 
ing  almost  from  pole  to  equator,  and  embracing  within  its  limits  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  earth's  surface,  this  last  Western  Land  offers  to  lovers 
of  knowledge  a  new  and  enticing  field;  and,  although  hitherto  its  sev- 
eral parts  have  been  held  somewhat  asunder  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, yet  are  its  occupants  drawn  by  Nature  into  nearness  of  relation- 
ship, and  will  be  brought  yet  nearer  by  advancing  civilization ;  the  com- 
mon oceanic  highway  on  the  one  side,  and  the  great  mountain-ram- 
parts on  the  other,  both  tending  to  this  result.     The  characteristics  of 
this  vast  domain,  material  and  social,  are  comparatively  unknown  and 
are  essentially  peculiar.    To  its  exotic  civilization  all  the  so-called  older 
nations  of  the  world  have  contributed  of  their  energies ;  and  this  com- 
posite  mass,  leavened  by  its  destiny  is  now  working  out  the  new  prob- 
lem of  its  future.    The  modern  history  of  this  West  antedates  that  of 
the  East  by  over  a  century,  and  although  there  may  be  apparent  hetero- 
geneity  in  the  subject  thus  territorially  treated,  there  is  an  apparent 
tendency  toward  ultimate  unity. 


t 


To  some  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
author's  resources  for  writing  so  important  a  series  of  works.  The 
books  and  manuscripts  necessary  for  the  task  existed  in  no  library  in 
the  world;  hence,  in  1859,  he  commenced  collecting  material  relative 
to  the  Pacific  States.  After  securing  every  thing  within  his  reach  in 
America,  he  twice  visited  Europe,  spending  about  two  years  in  thor- 
ough researches  in  England  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  Continent.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  every  available  source,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  lying  in  wait  for  opportunities.  Not  long  afterward,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  prospect  of  materially  adding  to  his  collection  seemed  any 
thing  but  hopeful,  the  Biblioteca  Imperial  de  Mejico^  of  the  unfortunate 
Maximilian,  collected  during  a  period  of  forty  years  by  Don  Jose  Maria 
Andrade,  litterateur  and  publisher  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  thrown 
upon  the  European  market  and  furnished  him  about  three  thousand 
additional  volumes. 

In  1869,  having  accumulated  some  sixteen  thousand  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  pamphlets,  besides  maps  and  cumbersome  files  of  Pacific 
Coast  journals,  he  determined  to  go  to  work.  But  he  soon  found  that, 
like  Tantalus,  while  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  he  was  dying  with  thirst. 
The  facts  which  he  required  were  so  copiously  diluted  with  trash,  that 
to  follow  different  subjects  through  this  trackless  sea  of  erudition,  inthe 
exhaustive  manner  he  had  proposed,  with  but  one  lifetime  to  devote  to 
the  work,  was  simply  impracticable.  In  this  emergency  his  friend  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Oak,  librarian  of  the  qoUection,  came  to  his  relief.  After 
many  consultations,  and  not  a  few  partial  failures,  a  system  of  indexing 
the  subject-matter  of  the  whole  library  was  devised,  sufficiently  general 
to  be  practicable,  and  sufficiently  particular  to  direct  him  immediately 
to  all  his  authorities  on  any  given  point.  The  system,  on  trial,  stands 
the  test,  and  the  index  when  completed,  as  it  already  is  for  the  twelve 
hundred  authors  quoted  in  this  work,  will  more  than  double  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  library. 

A  word  as  to  the  nations  of  which  this  work  is  a  description,  and 
the  author's  method  of  treating  the  subject.  Aboriginally,  for  a  savage 
wilderness,  there  was  here  a  dense  population ;  particularly  south  of  the 
thirtieth  parallel,  and  along  the  border  of  the  ocean  north  of  that  line. 
Before  the  advent  of  Europeans,  this  domain  counted  its  aborigines  by 
millions ;  ranked  among  its  people  every  phase  of  primitive  humanity, 
from  the  reptile-eating  cave-dweller  of  the  Great  Basin,  to  the  Aztec 
and  Maya-Quiche  civilization  of  the  southern  table-land— a  civilization, 
if  we  may  credit  Dr.  Draper,  "that  might  have  instructed  Europe,"  a 
culture  wantonly  crushed  by  Spain,  who  therein  **  destroyed  races  more 
civilized  than  herself." 


Differing  among  themselves  in  minor  particulars  only,  and  bearing 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  nations  of  Eastern  and  Southern  America ; 
differing  again,  the  whole,  in  character  and  cast  of  features  from  every 
othei  people  of  the  world,  we  have  here  presented  hundreds  of  nations 
and  tongues,  with  thousands  of  behefs  and  customs,  wonderfully  dissimi- 
lar for  so  segregated  a  humanity,  yet  wonderfully  alike  for  the  inhabit 
ants  of  a  land  that  comprises  within  its  limits  nearly  every  phase  of 
climate  on  the  globe.  At  the  touch  of  European  civilization,  whether 
Latin  or  Teutonic,  these  nations  vanished;  and  their  unwritten  history, 
reaching  back  for  thousands  of  ages,  ended.  All  this  time  they  had 
been  coming  and  going,  nations  swallowing  up  nations,  annihilating 
and  being  annihilated,  amid  human  convulsions  and  struggling  civili- 
zations. Their  strange  destiny  fulfilled,  in  an  instant  they  disappear ; 
and  all  we  have  of  them,  besides  their  material  relics,  is  the  glance 
caught  in  their  hasty  flight,  which  gives  us  a  few  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, and  a  little  mythological  history. 

To  gather  and  arrange  in  systematic  compact  form  all  that  is  known 
of  these  people;  to  rescue  some  facts,  perhaps,  from  oblivion,  to  bring 
others  from  inaccessible  nooks,  to  render  all  available  to  science  and  to 
the  general  reader,  is  the  object  of  this  work.  With  respect  to  the  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  confined  to  the  Wild 
Tribes,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  descriptions  of  the  same  characteris- 
tics in  each,  there  may  be  an  appearance  of  repetition.  Although  there 
are  many  similar  customs,  there  ax^  also  many  minor  differences,  and, 
as  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  this  volume  was  to  keep  it  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  no  delineation  has  been  repeated  where  a  necessity  did 
not  appear  to  exist.  The  second  volume,  which  treats  of  the  Civilized 
Nations,  offers  a  more  fascinating  field,  and  with  ample  space  and  all 
existing  authorities  at  hand,  the  fault  is  the  writer's  if  interest  be  not 
here  combined  with  value.  As  regards  mythology,  languages,  antiqui- 
ties, and  migrations,  of  which  the  three  remaining  volumes  treat,  it 
has  been  his  aim  to  present  clearly  and  concisely  all  knowledge  extant 
on  these  subjects ;  and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  intended  to  embody  all 
facts  that  have  been  preserved  concerning  these  people  at  the  time  of 
their  almost  simultaneous  discovery  and  disappearance. 

Naturally  enough  the  native  races  of  the  Pacific  States  attract  the 
observer's  first  attention  ;  consequently,  the  author  put  copyists  at 
work  to  extract  all  material  from  his  books  and  papers  relative  to  the 
aborigines.  These  copyists,  guided  by  the  index,  were  enabled  in  three 
years  to  place  before  him  information  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  in- 
dex, would  have  occupied  at  least  thirty  years. 

It  is  the  result  of  this  labor,  compressed  into  five  volumes,  with 
maps  and  illustrations,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Native  Races  of  the 
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Pacific  States  of  North  America,"  that  is  now  presented  to  the 
public  as  the  first  of  the  before-mentioned  series. 

The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  embody,  under  proper  divisions,  all  that 
was  learned  by  the  first  Europeans  who  came  to  the  country  about  the 
many  nations  then  inhabiting  it.  The  plan  of  the  five  volumes  is 
essentially  as  follows : 

VOLUME   I. 

The  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Pacific  States  ;  their  Manners  and 

Customs. 

Of  this  vast  seaboard,  stretching  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  river 
Darien,  six  territorial  divisions  are  made,  and  the  natives  of  each  divi- 
sion, grouped  under  appropriate  names,  are  separately  described.  Be- 
ginning at  the  north,  there  are  first  the  Hyperbareans^  or  northern  peo- 
ple ;  then  the  ColumbianSy  or  nations  whose  lands  are  drained  by  the 
Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries;  followed  by  the  Californians^ 
which  term,  besides  the  natives  of  California,  includes  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Great  Basin  beyond  the  Sierra  Nevada;  the  New  Mexicans 
come  next,  which  group  includes  the  Town-builders  or  Pueblos,  the 
Comanches,  Apaches,  and  the  savage  tribes  of  Northern  Mexico  and 
the  peninsula  of  California  ;  then  we  have  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Mexico; 
and,  finally,  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Central  America.  Following  linguistic 
and  physical  diversities,  these  six  great  divisions  are  again  subdivided 
into  numerous  families,  nations,  and  tribes,  and  the  whole  accurately 
and  minutely  described,  with  constant  reference  to  the  sources  whence 
the  information  is  derived. 

First,  wj^  the  name  and  its  origin,  the  territorial  boundaries  of  each 
people  are  given,  and  the  aspects  of  the  country  delineated,  with  special 
reference  to  the  influence  of  Nature  on  man ;  then  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  people  are  portrayed,  their  general  appearance,  height, 
form,  complexion,  features,  cranium,  the  color  and  texture  of  the  hair, 
beard,  etc.,  with  the  usual  attempted  improvements  on  Nature,  such  as 
decoration,  painting,  tattooing,  nose,  lip,  and  ear  piercing  and  ornament- 
ing, head-flattening  and  other  deformations ;  then  their  dress,  houses, 
tents,  caves,  arbors,  and  all  other  attempts  to  better  the  primitive,  un- 
sheltered condition;  next  the  subject  of  food  is  taken  up,  what  is  eaten, 
how  it  is  procured  and  prepared,  which  includes  hunting,  fishing,  root- 
digging,  agriculture,  and  the  preservation  and  cooking  of  food ;  their 
personal  habits  are  then  examined ;  after  which  their  weapons,  and  meth- 
ods of  declaring  war,  of  fighting  battles,  of  treating  prisoners  and  mak- 
ing peace ;  then  their  implements,  utensils,  dishes,  saddles,  boats,  ca- 


noes,  rafts,  and  methods  of  navigation,  in  addition  to  which  their  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  mats,  pottery,  are  given ;  then  their  wealth,  property, 
and  trade— that  is,  what  constitutes  native  wealth— what  their  concep- 
tions of  rights  of  property,  what  their  customs  in  trade  and  what  their 
currencies  are ;  then  their  arts,  such  as  carving  and  painting,  and  their 
intellectual  advancement  as  manifest  in  counting,  reckoning  time,  and 
observation  of  celestial  bodies ;  their  government,  laws,  power  and  posi- 
tion of  chiefs,  and  punishment  of  crimes,  next  attract  our  attention,  with 
the  phenomenon  of  slavery,  the  slave-trade,  and  the  treatment  of  slaves ; 
then  their  family  relations  are  taken  up,  such  as  the  position  of  woman, 
courtship,  marriage,  polygamy,  treatment  of  wives  and  children,  child- 
birth, chastity,  and  prostitution ;  then  their  amusements,  songs,  dances, 
feasts,  smoking,  drinking,  gambling,  horse-racing,  and  athletic  sports ; 
and,  finally,  their  diseases,  medicines,  treatment  of  the  sick,  medicine- 
men, conjurers  or  sorcerers,  their  mourning  and  burial,  concluding  their 
obituary  with  a  summing  up  of  their  general  character.  All  this  is  gone 
over  with  every  subdivision  of  every  g^oup — care  being  taken  not  to 
describe  in  full  the  same  custom  twice,  but  only  to  note  differences — and 
given  with  a  thoroughness,  and,  notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  with 
a  minuteness  never  hitherto  approached  by  any  writer  on  aboriginal 
peoples. 

Preceding  each  of  the  six  groups  or  great  divisions  of  this  volume  is 
a  fine  copper-plate  map  of  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  States  embraced 
within  the  territory  of  the  group,  with  families,  nations,  and  tribes 
newly  and  accurately  set  down  according  to  the  most  reliable  authori- 
ties, in  letters  of  a  size  corresponding  to  variety  and  species ;  so  that  all 
these  maps  put  together  represent  our  whole  Western  seaboard,  with  the 
people  inhabiting  it  before  it  was  disturbed  by  Europeans.  At  the  end 
of  each  groupal  division  a  summary  of  Tribal  Boundaries  is^^iven,  with 
all  the  authorities,  confirmatory  and  contradictory,  placed  side  by  side, 
thus  enabling  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  in  the  matter. 


VOLUME  II. 

The  Civilized  Nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  ; 
THEIR  Industries,  Arts,  and  Literature,  their  Civil 
AND  Religious  Polities,  and  their  Social  Customs. 

Here  we  have  an  entirely  new  field.  The  people  described  in  the 
first  volume  display  different  degrees  of  savagism,  yet  they  may  all 
safely  be  called  savages.  But  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  the  first  Spaniards  found  nations  well  advanced  in  science,  art, 
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tnd  literature — nations  that  laid  out  large  cities  in  streets  and  squares 
vvrith  public  market-places ;  nations  that  built  magnificent  palaces  and 
temples  of  hewn  stone  and  lime,  and  left  as  architectural  remains  huge 
monuments  and  stupendous  tumuli ;  nations  well  skilled  in  the  work- ' 
ing  of  metals,  and  whose  jewelers  Rivaled  the  Venetian  gold-workers  of 
the  period ;  nations  that  spun  and  wove  delicate  textile  fabrics,  and  pro- 
duced mosaic  feather-work  that  was  the  marvel  of  the  rivilized  world ; 
nations  that  were  governed  by  august  potentates,  and  whose  kings  and 
emperors  were  surrounded  with  a  pomp  and  courtly  etiquette  as  great 
as  that  of  any  European  prince ;  nations  with  a  palpably  progressive 
civilization,  with  civil  and  religious  polities  of  no  mean  order,  and  whose 
institutions  often  resembled  those  of  the  Old  World.  In  this  volume  are 
described  the  orders  of  society,  nobles,  priests,  and  plebeians ;  the  dis- 
tribution and  tenure  of  lands ;  the  astronomical  ideas  and  calendar  sys- 
tem of  the  Aztecs,  Mayas,  Quiches,  and  others ;  their  literature,  hiero- 
glyphic writings,  music,  and  painting;  their  useful  arts,  their  imple- 
ments, and  manufactures ;  their  sculpture,  and  working  in  stones,  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels ;  their  food,  and  manner  of  procuring  and  preserving 
it ;  their  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  their  eating  of  human  flesh ;  the  rela- 
tion of  husband  and  wife,  polygamy,  childbirth,  and  baptism  ;  circum- 
cision, instruction  of  children,  salutation,  betrothal,  and  matters  relating 
to  private  and  domestic  life ;  the  royal  household,  the  king's  state  and 
the  position  of  the  nobles ;  their  systems  of  government,  laws,  law-courts, 
judges  and  other  oflScials,  court  regulations,  court  costume,  matters 
relating  to  coronation,  election,  taxes,  taking  the  census,  royal  succes- 
sion, with  the  royal  palaces  and  their  gardens  and  buildings ;  their  cere- 
monies, feasts,  dances,  games,  smoking,  and  drinking ;  their  common 
houses,  public  buildings,  temples,  streets,  market-places,  with  the  inte- 
rior of  their  dweUings;  their  dress  and  ornaments;  their  commerce, 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  market-place ;  merchants,  mer- 
chants' feasts,  and  the  mercantile  order ;  their  weapons,  offensive  and 
defensive,  the  equipment  of  soldiers,  declaration  and  carrying  on  of  war, 
army  regulations,  army  officers,  pensions,  captives,  booty,  war  councils, 
war  tribunals,  and  triumphal  entries ;  their  auguries,  diseases,  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  medicinal  herbs,  curative  processes,  doctors,  and 

burials. 

This  volume  fills  a  gap  in  the  world's  literature.  The  civilizations 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  have  been  written  and  rewritten  by  a  mul- 
titude of  authors  in  many  languages ;  the  civilizations  of  the  Aztecs, 
Mayas,  and  Quiches,  have  never  before  been  adequately  written  in  any 
language.  Least  of  all  that  is  trustworthily  written  of  them  is  in  Eng- 
lish ;  while  the  early  and  extensive  but  chaotic  descriptions  by  the  old 
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Spanish  chroniclers,  and  the  later  investigations  of  French  and  German 
savants  are  alike  inaccessible  to  most  English  readers.  If  the  American 
civilizations  were  a  little  ruder  than  the  European— which  Dr.  Draper 
declares  they  were  not,  so  far  as  the  Spaniards  were  concerned  in  the 
comparison — they  are  surely  none  ^he  less  worthy  of  being  known ; 
indeed,  as  the  tendency  of  investigation  now  is,  every  new  phase  of  civ- 
ilization brought  to  light  is  of  far  more  value  to  science  than  would  be 
the  production  of  a  counterpart  to  any  of  the  longer-known  and  better- 
understood  civilizations  of  Europe.  Curtailed  and  necessarily  mislead- 
ing descriptions  of  these  societies  have  been  prefixed  to  numerous  histo- 
ries of  the  conquest ;  but  the  work  of  thoroughly  collecting  all  the  facts, 
setting  them  in  order,  and  clearly  presenting  them,  has  never  before 
been  attempted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  meet  a  necessity 
which  has  long  been  felt. 
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VOLUME   III. 

Mythology  and  Languages  of  both  Savage  and  Civilized 

Nations. 

This  volume  attempts  to  trace  the  intricate  windings  of  Myths  and 
Tongues  throughout  our  territory.  Under  the  former  heading  are  col- 
lected all  the  traditions,  beliefs,  and  strange  stories  concerning  the  ori- 
gin and  end  of  things,  the  creation  of  the  world,  with  its  men  and  ani- 
mals and  trees,  and  all  things  else  therein ;  it  tells  how  fire  was  first 
made,  and  how  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  were  established  in  the  heav- 
ens ;  how,  in  days  when  men  and  beasts  talked  together,  a  great  flood 
came  upon  the  earth,  and  how  the  Coyote,  the  cunningest  of  animals, 
prepared  an  ark  to  save  himself  withal ;  how  the  Golden  Gate  was  opened. 
Mount  Shasta  made,  and  how  a  great  wave  came  from  the  ocean  and 
formed  Lake  Tahoe ;  it  gives  the  origin  of  Clear  Lake,  recounts  the 
feats  of  the  Giants  of  the  Palouse  River,  and  tells  how  native  religious 
philologists  explain  differences  in  language  and  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
It  gives  the  story  of  Yehl,  ttfe  creator  of  the  Thlinkeets,  and  of  the 
Raven  and  the  Dog ;  it  tells  how  the  Coyote  stole  fire  for  the  Cahrocs, 
how  the  Frog  lost  his  tail,  how  the  Hawk  and  Crow  built  the  Coast 
Range,  and  how  the  mountains  of  Yosemite  were  made.  From  physi- 
cal myths  we  proceed  to  animal,  and  learn  of  the  ill-omened  Owl,  of  tute- 
lary animals  and  metamorphosed  men,  of  the  ogress-Squirrel  of  Van- 
couver Island,  of  fallen  men  and  sacred  animals ;  of  the  serpent  em- 
blem, among  other  things,  of  the  lightning ;  of  the  Danse  Macabre  and 
sad  death  of  the  Coyote.     The  next  chapters  treat  of  gods,  supernatu- 


ral beings,  and  worship,  of  demonology  and  witchcraft,  of  sacred  fires; 
then  the  Mexican  religion  is  taken  up,  and  Tezcatlipoca..  Quetzalcoatl, 
and  its  numerous  other  deities  described,  with  the  prayers  of  the  wor- 
shipers and  a  description  of  their  bloody  sacrifices;  and,  lastly,  the 
future  state  with  its  horror  of  great  darkness  or  its  Valhalla  glories  is 
laid  bare. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  languages  and  dia- 
lects of  this  coast,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  six  hundred.     First,  a 
tabular  classification  of  aboriginal  tongues  is  given,  which  beginning  at 
the  north  proceeds  southward ;  without,  however,  being  confined  to  ter- 
ritorial boundaries  in  cases  where  the  dialect  is  discovered  cropping 
out  elsewhere.    Then  the  characteristic  individuality  of  the  American 
tongues  is  noticed;  the  frequent  occurrence  of  long  words;   duplica- 
tions, frequentativcs,   and  duals;    intertribal  languages,   gesture-lan- 
guages, jargons  or  trade  languages  ;  the  great  language  families  which 
are  found  principally  inland  ;  language  in  reference  to  origin,  and  acci- 
dental similarities  and  coincidences  between  strange  languages.     First 
in  order  are  the  Hyperborean  languages— Eskimo,  Koniagan,  Aleut, 
and  Thlinkeet  grammars;  the  great  Tinneh  family,  with  its  eastern, 
western,  central,  and  southern  divisions;  specimens  of  and  comparisons 
between  these  several  dialects ;  comparative  vocabulary  of  the  Tinneh 
family.     Taking  up  the  Columbian  languages,  we  have  the  Haidah 
grammar;  the  Nass  dialects;  Bellacoola  and  Chimsyan  comparisons; 
the  languages  of  Vancouver  Island;  specimens  and  Aztec  analogies; 
the  Sound  languages;  the  tongues  of  interior  British  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho,  with  grammars  and  specimens;  the  Chi- 
nook jargon.     Next  come  the  Californians,  with  their  Babel  of  tongues, 
of  which  are  given  inany  grammars  and  original  vocabularies,  as  of  the 
Pomos,  Shastas,  the  dialects  of  Pitt  River,  of  Russian  River,  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, San  Joaquin,  Napa,  and  Sonoma  Valleys;  of  the  Olhoncs  and 
others  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  Runsenes  and  Eslcnses  of  Monterey, 
and  the  dialects  at  the  several  missions ;  of  Santa  Cruz  and  other  islands, 
with  trans-Pacific  comparisons.     Crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada,  there  arc" 
the  Shoshone  languages  and  their  affiliations;  the  Aztec-Sonora  con- 
nections ;  the  Utah,  Comanche,  Moqui,  Kizh,  Netela,  Kechi,  Cahuillo, 
and  Chemehuevi  grammars  and  comparative  vocabularies.     Still  pro- 
ceeding southward,  we  have  the  languages  of  the  Pueblos,  and  find  the 
Colorado  River  nations  not  affiliated  with  any  large  families ;  wc  exam- 
ine the  Lower  Californian  tongues  with  grammatical  remarks.     Then 
come  the  Pima,  Opata,  and  Seri  languages,  of  which  grammars  and 
prayers  are  given  in  the  different  dialects,  with  remarks  on  their  Aztcc- 
Sonpra  connection.     The  languages  of  Northern  Mexico  are  then  given 
with^amnxar5  and  specimens,, after  which  the  Aztec  and  Otomi.  Ian* 
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guages  of  Central  Mexico ;  a  dissertation  on  the  identity  of  the  Nahuatl, 
Aztec,  Chichimec,  and  Toltec  idoims ;  testimony  of  the  early  missiona- 
ries and  others  as  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  Aztec  tongue;  fol- 
lowing which  are  the  tongues  of  the  Tarascos,  the  Miztecs,  Zapotecs, 
Mijes,  and  others  of  Southern  Mexico,  and  the  Huaves  of  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  Descending  to  Central  America,  we  have  the  old  and 
illustrious  Maya-Quich6  family  with  its  muititudinous  ramifications; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  languages  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
the  isthmus  of  Panamd. 


VOLUME  IV. 

Monumental  Archaeology  ;   Ruins  and  Material  Relics  of 
thePast,  illustrated  by  Numerous  Engravings. 

Ruined  cities,  palaces,  temples,  and  fortifications;  pyramids,  mounds, 
and  tombs ;  weapons,  implements,  and  dishes,  of  stone,  clay,  and  metal ; 
idols  and  altars  of  elaborate  sculpture ;  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  rock- 
paintings,  ornaments  and  many  articles  of  unknown  use — all  these  the 
work  of  native  hands  before  intercourse  with  Europeans — have  been 
found  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  States,  examined  and 
described  by  some  five  hundred  travelers.  The  results  are  contained 
in  more  than  as  many  books,  many  of  which  furnish  complete  and  reli- 
able information  about  the  antiquities  of  particular  regions  or  localities, 
but  no  one  work  ever  published  makes  any  attempt  at  a  thorough 
description  of  all.  This  is  what  is  done  in  this  volume,  which  describes 
carefully  each  of  the  many  thousand  relics,  by  means  of  information 
drawn  from  all  the  travelers  who  have  seen  it.  The  antiquities  of  each 
separate  region  are  profusely  illustrated  by  cuts  of  the  most  interesting 
objects,  prepared  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  A  large  map  ena- 
bles the  reader  to  easily  locate  each  important  ruin.  Two  chapters  are 
added  on  South  American  antiquities  and  the  works  of  the  mound- 
builders  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  By  such  addition  this  volume 
includes  all  the  relics  of  any  interest  and  importance  in  America.  Inter- 
esting notes  on  the  successive  explorations  of  difierent  ruins  and  on  the 
books  of  the  explorers  are  added.  The  subject  is  treated  geographi- 
cally, proceeding  from  south  to  north  by  states,  and  classifying  the 
monuments  of  each  state  in  groups  according  to  their  nature.  Without 
noticing  here  the  multitude  of  smaller  relics  described,  some  of  the 
prominent  features  may  be  named  as  follows :  the  implements  and  orna- 
ments of  gold,  clay,  and  stone,  dug  from  the  huacas  or  tombs  of  Chiri- 
qui;  the  many  strangely-carved  idols  and  the  rude  cairns  or  sepulchral 
stone-heaps  of  Nicaragua;  the  regular  pyramidal  structures  and  fortifi- 
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cations  of  Honduras  and  Salvador,  including  the  wonderful  teniple  and 
the  colossal  idols  and  altars  at  Copan;  in  Guatemala  are  the  ruins  oi 
Quirigua  and  Tikal,  with  the  more  modern  Quich6  ruins  scattered  on 
all  the  plateaus;  Uxmal,  Chichen-Itza,  and  innumerable  ruined  cities 
dot  the  plains  of  Yucatan ;  in  Chiapas  is  Palenque,  in  many  respects 
the  most  remarkable  American  ruin ;  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec, in  Oajaca,  are  the  temples,  pyramids,  and  fortified  mounts  of  Mitla 
and  vicinity ;  then  the  remains  of  Nahua  art  and  skill  in  the  teriitory  of 
the  ancient  Aztec  empire ;  Xochicalco  in  the  south ;  Misantla,  Papantla, 
and  Tusapan  in  Vera  Cruz;  the  few  monuments  of  Andhuac  and  sur- 
rounding valleys,  including  the  pre-Aztec  pyramids  of  Cholula  and  Teo- 
tihuacan ;  the  mysterious  Quemada  of  Zacatecas ;  the  Casas  Grandes  of 
Chihuahua  and  on  the  GUa;  and  the  New  Mexican  Pueblo  ruins  of  New 
Mexico.  Finally,  from  California  northward  to  Alaska  we  have  only  a 
few  trifling  relics  of  savage  tribes,  but  even  here  the  mining-shafts  of 
California  have  laid  bare  rude  stone  implements  in  connection  with  the 
remains  of  extinct  animals,  which  throw  no  little  light  on  the  much-dis- 
cussed subject  of  man*s  age  upon  the  earth.  This  treatise  supplies  a 
need  of  the  reader  with  antiquarian  tastes  who  cannot  procure  the  many 
rare  and  expensive  works  that  treat  of  the  subject.  The  greatest  possi- 
ble pains  have  been  taken  to  make  this  volume  fill  satisfactorily  the  place 
of  all ;  and,  if  its  subject  be  not  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  it  is  in  some  respects  the  most  complete  of  the  whole  series. 


VOLUME  V.        . 

Ancient  History,  Migrations,  and  Origin  of  the  Civilized 
Nations— CONCLUDING  with  a  Copious  Index  to  the  whole 
Five  Volumes. 

The  last  volume  of  the  series  is  devoted  to  what  is  known  or  con- 
jectured of  the  Anerican  people  and  the  American  civilization  in  the 
past,  a  topic  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  a  fruitful  groundwork  of  theory 
and  speculation.  Preceding  volumes  have  dealt  with  known  facts  con- 
cerning  the  aborigines  and  their  actual  institutions  as  observed  by 
Europeans,  and  collected  from  all  available  sources.  All  the  positive 
knowledge  therein  coUected  is  here  used  to  throw  light  on  the  darkness 
of  traditional  history.  Starting  with  no  great  theory  to  support,  and 
making  no  pretense  of  reducing  the  vagueness  of  tradition  to  the  cer- 
tainty  of  historic  record,  the  author  tells  the  aboriginal  story  as  he  finds 
it  in  the  most  original  and  reliable  authorities— a  fascinating  talc,  illus- 
trated  with  all  the  vagaries  and  quaint  conceits  of  the  native  mind. 
The  beginning,  progress,  and  dismemberment  of  the  great.Maya  em- 
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pire  of  Central  America,  with  the  more  modern  Maya-Quiche  epoch  in 
Guatemala  and  Yucatan;  the  successive  Toltec  and  Chichimec  eras  of 
Anahuac,  with  the  more  definite  and  reliable  annals  of  the  great  Aztec 
empire,  are  narrated  as  a  connected  whole  so  far  as  consistent  with  the 
data,  and  ^detached  historic  traditions  are  introduced  wherever  they 
seem  most  appropriate  and  intelligible.  No  authentic  native  tradition 
is  omitted ;  no  over-strained  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  discordant 
historic  elements,  neither  is  a  spirit  of  misplaced  skepticism  allowed  to 
reject  as  useless  the  fables  of  the  aboriginal  annals.  The  chapters  on 
the  question  of  origin  present  a  clear  statement  of  the  many  theories 
that  have  been  brought  forward,  with  the  facts  on  which  they  rest. 
No  claim  is  made  that  the  author  has  solved  a  problem  which  is  and 
must,  probably,  ever  remain  insoluble ;  but  the  opinions—some  rest- 
ing on  absurdity,  others  on  a  reasonable  basis— of  the  many  who  have 
solved  it  to  their  own  satisfaction,  are  given  fully  and  impartially,  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions.  An  index  of  the  whole 
five  volumes  will  fill  some  hundreds  of  pages  at  the  close,  and  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  work.  Constructed  according  to  the  most  approved 
principles,  it  directs  the  reader  at  once  to  all  that  the  work  contains  on 
each  minute  point  treated,  and  thus  by  way  of  the  notes,  to  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  Native  Races.  This  index  is  a  fitting  end  of  a 
most  extensive  literary  work,  and  multiplies  the  practical  value  of  all 
the  matter  that  precedes  it.  In  it  is  the  name  of  every  tribe,  every 
place,  every  custom  and  characteristic,  every  tongue,  every  myth,  every 
tradition,  and  every  concrete  idea  embraced  in  the  whole  five  volumes, 
with  numerous  inversions  and  cross-references ;  so  that  as  a  work  of 
reference  it  will  be  invaluable.  Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  a 
standard  work  of  this  character  than  a  full  and  complete  index,  which 
refers  the  searcher  at  once  to  whatever  is  wanted.  Many  a  good  book 
lies  almost  worthless  for  lack  of  this,  and  the  author  of  the  present  vol- 
umes has  suffered  too  much  in  the  use  of  poorly-indexed  books,  not  to 
take  good  care  that  his  work  shall  be  free  from  that  defect. 

Thus  the  indigenous  races  of  this  one-tenth  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face are  portrayed  with  a  comprehensiveness  and  a  completeness  hith- 
erto unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  literature.  Not  alone  are  the  people, 
their  physique^  their  architecture,  arts,  and  industries,  their  political, 
social,  and  domestic  life,  vividly  pictured,  but  mind  with  its  inmost 
workings  is  analyzed,  weird  belief  and  wondrous  speech  are  placed  side 
by  side,  and  incomprehensible  conceptions  of  things  incomprehensible 
arc  spread  out,  not  as  postulates  for  the  support  of  some  preconcerted 
theory,  but  as  living,  unadulterated  facts,  from  which  the  intelligent 
reader  may  make  his  own  deductions!.  .    .     i 
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He  has  done  more  than  any  public  society  would  have  done  for  fifty  years  to  come,  and 
what  perCs  no  society  could  dJ  at  any  later  period. "-Hon.  Benj.  P.  Avery,  now  U.  S 
Minister  to  China,  in  Overland  Monthly, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


From  John  G.  Whittier  to  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Amesbury,  8  Mo.,  28,  '74. 
Dear  Longfellow: 

Let  me  introduce  to  thee  Hubert  Bancroft,  of  San  Francisco.  I  have  been 
so  much  interested  in  his  vast  and  splendid  plan  of  a  History  of  the  Western 
Slope  of  our  Continent,  that  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  him  a  note  to  thee.  What 
material  for  poems  will  be  gathered  up  in  his  volumes  I  It  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  noblest  literary  enterprises  of  our  day. 

Thine  always, 

John  G.  Whittier. 


From  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


My  D£ar  Sir: 


Cambridge,  September  21,  1874. 


I  have  just  received  the  first  volume  of  your  work  on  the  "Native  Races 
of  the  Pacific  States,"  and  hasten  to  thank  you  for  your  great  kindness  in  send- 
ing it  to  me. 

Whittier  was  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  I  should  take  an  interest  in  it.  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  noble  contribution  to  eth- 
nology ;  and  I  am  amazed  at  your  courage  and  perseverance  in  working  your 
way  through  such  a  chaparral  of  authorities  as  you  quote.  Your  labor  is  im- 
mense. As  a  maker  of  books  I  can  appreciate  it,  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  carried  it  forward  so  far  and  so  successfully. 

I  regret  extremely  that  I  should  have  been  out  of  the  way  when  you  did  me 

the  favor  to  call  upon  me.     Another  time  I  trust  I  shall  be  more  fortunate. 

With  renewed  thanks, 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  Esq. 
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From  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Elmwood,  September  30,  1874. 
Dear  Mr.  Bancroft  : 

I  have  read  your  first  volume  with  so  much  interest  that  1  am  '.lungry  for 
those  to  come.  You  have  handled  a  complex  (sometimes  even  tongled)  and 
tautological  subject  with  so  much  clearness  and  discrimination  as  to  render  it 
not  Sy  useful  to  the  man  of  science,  but  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
The  conscientious  labor  in  collecting  and  the  skill  shown  in  the  convenient  ar- 
rangement  of  such  a  vast  body  of  material  deserve  the  highest  praise. 

Wishing  you  that  solid  success  you  so  well  deserve,  and  hopmg  your 
strength  may  hold  out  to  the  end  of  your  really  immense  toil, 

I  remain,  with  many  thanks. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.   R.   LOWELL. 


From  Asa  Gray  to  Francis  Parkman. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ) 

August  20,  i»74'      ) 

My  dear  Mr.  Parkman:  .        '    i 

I  beg  to  introduce  Mr.  Bancroft,  of  San  Francisco,  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  make  at  Hartford,  through  Mr.  Warner. 

His  historical  collections  relative  to  the  West  Coast  of  America  appear  to 
b.  eft  aord  nary  and  his  courageous  undertaking  respecting  them  most  praise- 
worthy, and-^^^^^^     what  he  fhinks  most  of-worthy  of  attention  and  appre- 

""^He'iiU  W  Jirute  and  much  advantage  in  communicating  with  you  in 
perso":  iTyou  wiu'^kindly  give  him  the  oppo-nUy.  whidi  wUl  ^»^^^  ..aUfy, 

Asa  Cray. 


From  Wendell  Phillips  to  George  Ripley. 

Augttst2%,  1874. 

''"mb  Jarer.  Mr.  Hubert  Bancroft,  of  San  Francisco,  is  one  you  would  like 
to  know  and  talk  with.  .„nf/.rialc  ^some  16.000  vol- 

Wendeil  Philuf*. 
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RECOMMENDA  TIONS. 


Letter  from  Arthur  Helps. 

Privy  Council  Office,  February  8,  1875. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  convey  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Hubert  Bancroft  for  the 
very  handsome  and  useful  present  he  has  made  me  of  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Na- 
tive Races  of  the  Pacific  States/*  It  is  evidently  a  work  of  enormous  research. 
It  is  quite  appalling  to  look  over  the  list  of  the  authorities  quoted,  which  he 
must  have  studied  minutely.  I  think  that  the  introductory  chapter  is  excellent; 
and  what  strikes  me  most  in  it  is  the  exceeding  fairness  with  which  he  treats 
the  researches  and  the  theories  of  other  inquirers  into  subjects  akin  to  his  own. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  Helps. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  last  letter,  we  are  informed  by  telegraph  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Helps.  Probably  this  was  one  of  the  last  letters  written  by  this 
distinguished  author. 


What  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  thinks  of  the  "  Native 

Races  of  the  Pacific  States." 

» 

Boston,  January  3,  1875. 

Hubert  Bancroft,  Esq.— 

. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  have  received,  within  a  day  or  two,  the  maps  which  were 
promised  with  the  volume  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  The  more  I  read  in 
your  crowded  pages,  the  more  I  find  to  instruct  and  to  entertain  me. 

There  never  was  a  book,  I  feel  inclined  to  say,  fuller  of  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  human  race.  I  never  saw  one  so  full—but 
I  do  not  know  all  the  books  in  the  world. 

Wherever  I  open  I  find  such  minute  and  picture-like  delineations  of  life  in 
all  its  aspects,  as  the  wild  man  sees  it  and  shapes  it,  that  I  feel  as  \ifive  volumes 
crammed  with  facts  like  these  would  be  an  almost  inexhaustible  treasury. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  sharp,  condensed  form  in  which  the  facts 
are  given,  with  references  so  abundant  and  often  so  detailed  that  one  feels  that 
every  step  he  takes  is  on  ground  which  has  borne  the  weight  of  one  man  before 

him. 

I  cannot  see  why  you  should  send  me  so  costly  and  weighty  a  library  of 
knowledge,  but  I  bow  to  your  superior  wisdom,  and  I  assure  you  that  Robinson 
Crusoe  never  had  a  more  interested  reader  among  the  boys,  than  I  have  been 
in  following  you  through  your  heroic  labor  of  skillful  selection,  arrangement, 
and  exposition  of  the  immense  mass  of  facts  you  have  gathered  by  your  enter- 
prise  and  industry. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  W.   Holmrs. 


RECOMMENDA  TIONS. 
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From  Charles  Nordhoff. 

New  York,  September  11,  1874. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bancroft: 

I  have  just  had  the  opportunity,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  to  look  some- 
what carefully  over  the  first  volume  of  your  work  on  the  "NaUve  Races  of  the 
Pacific  States,"  and  I  am  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  comprehensiveness  and 
thoroughness  of  your  plan,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which  you  are  carry- 
ing it  out.  Of  the  great  interest  and  importance  of  the  field  you  have  chosen, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  knows  the  Pacific  side  of  our  Continent.  Your  work 
will  be  a  contribution  to  ethnological  research,  in  some  respects  unique,  and  o! 

verv  singular  value. 

The  last  remnants  of  the  Native  Races  on  the  Pacific  side  are  passing  away; 
every  record  which  can  be  saved  of  their  history,  and  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, is  an  important  gain  to  ethnological  science  and  general  knowledge. 

That  a  work  of  such  magnitude  as  yours,  involving  such  great  and  con- 
tinued  research  and  labor,  and  so  large  an  expenditure  of  private  means,  shouU 
be  begun  and  carried  on  in  California,  is  an  honor  to  that  young  community  as 
weuTto  yourself.  I,  who  am  fond  of  facts,  was  delighted  at  every  page  to 
see  in  whal  a  thorough  and  patient  spirit  you  handle  your  ««bject  A„d  on^ 
one  who  knows  the  Pacific  coast  can  appreciate  the  vastness  of  he  ^ffj^" 
research,  its  importance,  and  the  extraordinary  and  hidden  difficulties  under 
which  you  have  had  the  courage  to  prosecute  it. 

I  sincerely  wish  you  the  health  to  finish  what  you  so  ably  began. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Charles  Nordhoff. 


■^ 


From  the  "  Christian  Union,"  January  26. 

The  information  he  gives  is  almost  all  new,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  whom  he  writes  creates  for  his  recital  an  interest  as  grea  as  that  vnA 
which  &e  works  of  Livingstone.  Speke.  Vamb6ry,  Atkinson,  and  other  Ixaveler 
■  7,„H«  were  received.     There  is  scarcely  a  statement  made  which  is  not 

;:;pTrtX'are7er7nZ  andsosoM^^^^  is  the  author  for  absoluU  correct- 
ness.  that  Jhen  he  chooses  between  conflicting  authorities  he  quotes  both,  for 
The  benefit  of  the  student  or  historian  who  wishes  to  choose  for  himself. 

Judged  by  his  own  standard,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  achieved  a  success.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  write  history  or  philosophy,  but  his  book  seems  to  contain 
fntemd  evidences  of  correctness,  and  it  is  very  readable  besides.  H^  some 
LneTeoared  the  way  for  Bancroft.  Prescott,  Motley,  or  Hildreth,  as  Mr.  Ban- 
"oft'J^L' done  for  the'coming  historian  of  the  aborigines  of  North  Amenca  the 
JorL  of  ?hose  historians  would  have  been  more  numerous,  and  completed  a, 
TesI  cost  of  exertion  and  health.  For  Mr.  Bancroft's  promised  volumes  the  his- 
torirld  &e  general  reader  wiU  look  with  hope  and  confidence,  and  with  m- 
terest  increased  by  the  greater  interest  of  their  subjecU. 
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RECOMMENDA  TIONS. 


From  J.  Ross  Browne. 

To  all  men  of  cultured  tastes,  interested  in  the  study  of  the  human  race, 
these  volumes  present  unusual  attractions.  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  intelli- 
gent of  all  countries  will  unite  in  a  high  appreciation  of  your  labors.  The  hon- 
orable distinction  to  which  you  aspire,  as  the  builder  of  an  edifice  that  may  be 
useful  to  mankind,  from  scattered  materials  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost  or  unavailable — a  receptacle  of  data  from  which  the  student  or  the  historian 
may  draw  at  pleasure — ^is  well  merited  1/  your  fidelity  to  truth,  the  unselfish 
sacrifice  of  your  private  means,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  your  work. 

Accept  my  sincere  congratulations,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 
I  J.  Ross  Browne. 

» 

From  New  York  Tribune. — Review  of  Vol.  III. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  races  are  comprehen- 
sive, profound,  and  apparently  exhaustive,  presenting  a  splendid  monument  to 
the  learning,  research,  and  discrimination  of  the  author.  In  addition  to  the 
treasures  of  positive  knowledge  which  they  open  to  the  inquirer,  they  present 
a  mass  of  materials  of  incalculable  wlue  to  the  student  of  comparative  philology, 
which  cannot  fail  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  science  that  now  com- 
mands such  earnest  attention  among  the  scholars  both  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  » 

From  the  Nation. — Review  of  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

As  compared  with  Prescott,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  the  advantage  of  a  wider 
knowledge  of  authorities ;  as  compared  with  the  Abb6  Brasseur,  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  steadier  judgment  and  a  keener  scientific  sense;  and  in  conse- 
quence, although  possessing  less  artistic  feeling  and  literary  skill  than  either  of 
these  authors,  his  work  is  more  complete  and  trustworthy  than  theirs,  and  there- 
fore more  satisfactory  to  the  conscientious  reader.  .  .  .  One  virtue  he  possesses 
in  a  high  degree — perhaps  we  should  say  in  excess,  when  we  consider  that  he 
writes  for  a  promiscuous  public — namely,  great  plainness  of  speech.  There  arc 
certainly  a  good  many  passages  which  anxious  mothers  would  hesitate  to  lay 
before  the  eyes  of  their  children.  But  this  plainness  of  speech  is  partly  the  off- 
spring of  that  straightforward  and  business-like  method  which  characterizes  all 
the  author's  work.  There  is  very  little  of  ornament,  and  not  a  single  circumlo- 
cution, in  these  sixteen  hundred  pages,  but  on  every  page  we  find  the  impress 
of  an  earnest  and  busy  thinker,  who  in  all  his  utterances  aims  straight  at  the 
mark.  ...  If  he  had  chosen  for  his  *  public  *  the  very  limited  class  of  scientists 
who  are  likely  to  make  use  of  his  facts  and  work  them  up,  and  had  composed 
his  book  accordingly,  no  one  could  have  blamed  him.  But,  instead  of  this,  he 
has  written  for  the  people,  and  produced  a  highly-interesting  work.  He  not 
only  opens  to  the  reader  a  mine  of  materials,  he  raises  before  his  eyes  a  shapely 
fabric.  Partly  because  of  its  literary  and  aesthetic  qualities,  but  chiefly  because 
of  the  novelty  and  freshness  of  the  facts,  this  account  of  the  wild  tribes  of  West- 
em  America  is  readable  throughout,  and  in  some  places  fascinating. 
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Letter  from  Herbert  Spencer. 

38  Queen's  Garden,  Bayswater,  London,  February^  1875. 
'  Dear  Sir  :  I  received,  two  days  ago,  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  your 
elaborate  work  on  the  American  races.  My  thanks  to  you  for  it,  as  well  as  for 
its  prospective  successors,  are  far  more  hearty  than  those  which  I  usually  have 
to  give  for  works  sent  to  me.  It  is  one  which  will  really  be  of  service.  I 
could  wish  that  the  whole  five  volumes  were  already  available,  and  had  been 
so  for  some  time  past;  for  the  tabular  statements  and  extracts  made  for  the 
**  Descriptive  Sociology,"  by  Prof.  Duncan,  would  have  been  more  complete 
than  at  present.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  I  hope  that,  while  the  division  dealing 
with  the  American  races  is  passing  through  the  press,  he  will  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  information  from  such  part  of  your  most  valuable  compilation  as  is 
now,  and  may  be  then  published.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  have  an  expression 
of  sympathy  from  so  remote  a  region,  and  the  more  gratifying  to  hear  of  that 
sympathy  not  remaining  simply  passive,  but  becoming  active,  as  a  stimulus  and 
guide  in  research.  I  shall  await  with  great  interest  those  further  products  of 
your  labor  which  you  are  good  enough  to  promise  roe.  Sincerely  yours, 
To  H.  H.  Bancroft.  Herbert  Spencer. 


Letter  from  Dr.  Draper. 

New  York  University,  Washington  Square,  February  93,  1875. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bancroft  :  I  have  received  your  long-expected  first  vol- 
ume of  the  **  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific,"  and  am  full  of  admiration  of  the  reso- 
lute  manner  in  which  you  have  addressed  yourself  to  that  most  laborious  task. 
Many  a  time  I  have  thought,  if  I  were  thirty  years  younger,  I  would  dedicate 
myself  to  an  exploration  of  the  political  and  psychological  ideas  of  the  aborigines 
of  this  continent,  but  you  are  doing  not  only  that,  but  also  a  great  deal  more. 
If  I  did  not  know  that  such  an  appeal  is  needless,  I  should  beseech  you  to  spare 
no  pains  in  giving  a  complete  picture  of  the  civilization  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians.  Their  acts  are  of  as  much  importance  in  the  general  history  of 
mankind  as  those  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  or  Greeks. 

Your  work  has  taught  me  a  great  many  things ;  it  needs  no  praise  from 
me.     It  will  be  consulted  and  read  centuries  after  you  are  gone. 

Very  truly  yours,  Jno.  W.  Draper. 

> 

From  "N.  Y.  Evening  Post." 

One  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  most  interesting  chapters  is  upon  the  "  Feasts." 
The  entire  book,  a  volume  of  eight  hundred  pages,  is  full  of  information  upon 
almost  every  conceivable  subject  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Aztecs.  Their 
nobility,  their  women,  their  religion,  their  domestic  life,  their  art,  vice  among 
them,  their  courts  and  commerce,  are  described  with  great  detail.  The  book  is 
a  storehouse  of  instructive  fact  and  interesting  tradition.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
value  and  great  industry. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  February  x8,  1875. 
Sir  :  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft's  great  work  is  truly  a  monument  of  literary  and 
historical  industry,  and  deserves  the  widest  possible  circulation. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  R.  Spoffard,  Librarian  of  Congress. 


OCTOBEE  18,  1901.] 
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The  "North  American  Review"  for  January,  1875,  ^^^s  closes 

a  long  notice  of  the  work : 

We  can  only  say  that  if  tlie  remaining  volumes  are  executed  in  the  same 
spirit  of  candid  and  careful  investigation,  the  same  untiring  industry,  and  intel- 
ligent good  sense,  which  mark  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Bancroft's  "Native 
Races  of  the  Pacific  States  "  will  form,  as  regards  aboriginal  America,  an  ency- 
clopaedia of  knowledge  not  only  unequaled  but  unapproached.  A  literary  en- 
terprise more  deserving  of  a  generous  sympathy  and  support  has  never  been 
undertaken  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


From  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  February. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Bancroft's  fertile  research  into  these  interesting 
tribes,  the  narrow  limits  of  a  review  absolutely  preventing  more  than  a  hint  at 
the  wealth  of  material  he  has  brought  together.  Scholarly  in  method,  sagacious 
in  the  balancing  of  oft-conflicting  authorities,  conscientious  in  keeping  the  data 
of  science  pure  and  unviolated  by  the  special  pleading  of  theorists,  he  has 
achieved  a  conspicuous  success.  In  this,  the  least  fascinating  of  the  series, 
students  will  find  a  museum  of  human  facts,  all  ticketed  and  classified  upon  a 
geographical  basis.  In  the  following  volumes,  as  we  know  from  advance  sheets, 
may  be  studied,  for  the  first  time  with  full  material,  the  most  absorbingly  inter- 
esting problems  of  primitive  America.  Besides  a  certain  scientific  generalship  in 
the  command  oi  his  army  of  authors,  and  beyond  all  the  patient  labor  in  mar- 
shaling details,  Mr.  Bancroft  shows  also  a  sound,  healthy  literary  judgment. 
Possessing  a  cool,  clear  style,  he  adapts  it  with  excellent  taste  to  the  uses  of  a 
book  for  the  most  part  simple,  direct,  and  low-toned;  there  aie,  however,  pas- 
sages of  singularly  happy  description,  where  a  few  vivid  touches,  made  with  the 
decision  of  a  master's  sketch,  bring  out  the  aspect  of  a  region  in  admirable  dis- 
tinctness. Excellent,  also,  are  the  rare  passages  where  he  cannot  help  a  philo- 
sophic reflection  or  prevent  a  ray  of  thoughtful  wit  Perhaps  a  true  literary 
workman  is  known  as  well  by  his  foot-notes  as  by  the  page ;  a  frankness  in  cit- 
ing arguments  or  opinions  contrary  to  his  own  conclusion,  and  a  well-considered 
abundance  of  data  for  the  special  uses  of  certain  classes  of  scholars,  are  among 
the  good  qualities  of  the  ample  notes  of  the  work.  Whether  we  judge  his  work 
by  comparison  with  the  finest  investigation  into  aboriginal  culture,  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  personal  acquaintance  with  Indians,  or  whether  we  estimate  it 
by  the  constantly  expressed  wants  of  modern  scholars,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  assur- 
edly compelled  our  respect  and  won  our  gratitude.  It  is  not  a  little  noteworthy 
that  so  monumental  a  literary  labor  should  have  been  accomplished  in  a  new 
country,  far  from  all  scholastic  atmosphere,  remote  from  the  daily  association 
with  fellow-investigators,  by  the  perseverance  of  one  courageous  student 


•♦♦ 


Parties  to  whom  this  Circular  is  sent,  desiring  the  work,  will  please  sign 
enclosed  order,  and  forward  the  same  to 

FRANK  MELVILLE  DERBY.  General  Agent, 

Care  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  549  &  55^  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


the  cranium.  Following  this  is  a  diagram 
showing  Zevglodon  at  the  bottom  and  Ziphius 
as  the  most  highly  modified  genus  at  the  top, 
other  genera,  recent  and  fossil,  being  indicated 
in  their  proper  positions  at  either  side.  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  replete  with  information 
and  abounds  in  references  to  other  papers. 
There  are,  however,  two  points  to  which  it 
may  be  well  to  call  attention  :  The  first  of 
t^ese  is  the  assumption  that  Zeuglodon  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  toothed  whales,  the  other  is 
the  assumption  that  Zeuglodon  had  a  highly 
developed  dermal  armor,  amounting  in  fact  to 
a  carapace.  Both  of  these  conclusions  should 
for  the  present  be  hel(J  in  abeyance,  as  neither  is 
as  yet  proven.  This  may  perhaps  be  modified 
somewhat  by  saying  that  under  the  term  Zeu- 
glodon  are  included  two  perfectly  distinct  gen- 
era, Baailosaurus  and  Dorudon,  and  that  while  it 
seems  very  improbable  that  the  former  left  any 
descendants,  the  structure  of  the  latter  is  much 
nearer  that  of  modern  whales  and  these  may 
be  descended  from  that  genus.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  large  undescribed  cetacean,  indicated  by 
vertebrae  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  found 
in  the  Eocene  of  Alabama  and  a  knowledge  of 
this  form  may  throw  some  light  on  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  modern  toothed  whales.  As 
to  the  defensive  armor  of  Zeuglodon  it  may  be 
well  to  discuss  this  at  length  later  ;  for  the 
present  it  may  be  said  that  the  fine  material 
collected  by  Mr.  Schuchert  for  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum  shows  nothing  more  than  a  few 
dermal  ossicles,  about  the  size  of  one's  fist,  of  a 
rounded  shape  and  slightly  keeled  on  one  edge. 
Had  there  been  any  extensive  dermal  armor  it 
seems  likely  that  it  would  have  been  collected, 

or  at  least  seen,  by  Mr.  Schuchert. 

F.  A.  L. 


ANTHROPOLOGY   AT   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF 

CALIFORNIA. 

A  DEPARTMENT  of  anthropology  has,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  been  established  by  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
work  of  this  department,  for  the  present,  will 
be  anthropological  research  and  the  formation 
of  a  museum.  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  has  for 
several  years  been  collecting  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  from  the  several  expeditions 


she  has  established,  particularly  in  Egypt,  in 
Peru  and  in  California.  These  collections  she 
gives  to  the  University  at  Berkeley.  The  Uni- 
versity has  also  a  large  collection  from  Alaska, 
presented  by  the  Alaskan  Commercial  Com- 
pany ;  and  it  is  known  that  other  collections 
are  to  become  the  property  of  the  University 
when  the  museum  is  established.  There  are 
also  now  in  the  University  many  archeological 
specimens  and  human  crania  obtained  from 
various  parts  of  the  state.  For  the  storage  and 
preservation  of  all  this  valuable  material  a 
temporary  fire-proof  building  of  brick  and  iron 
is  to  be  erected  at  once.  It  is  believed  that 
this  action  will  also  be  an  incentive  to  the 
friends  of  the  University  to  provide  the  funds 
for  a  museum  building  adequate  for  the  proper 
exhibition  of  the  collections  in  all  departments. 

As  an  encouragement  to  others  and  as  an  ex- 
pression of  her  great  interest  in  the  new  de- 
partment, Mrs.  Hearst,  who  is  one  of  the 
regents  and  a  most  generous  patron  of  the 
University,  makes  a  gift  of  $50,000  a  year  for 
five  years  for  anthropological  research.  This 
amount  will  be  devoted  to  continuation  of  the 
work  in  Egypt  and  in  South  America  and  to 
securing  Greek  and  Eoman  antiquities  ;  also  to 
a  thorough  research  of  the  archeology  and 
ethnology  of  California,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  investigations  of  the  deposits  from  the 
supposed  Pliocene  gravels  to  recent  times,  with 
the  object  of  discovering  when  man  first  ap- 
peared on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  also  to  a  study  of 
the  many  Indian  tribes  of  California,  their 
languages,  myths  and  customs.  For  this  work 
several  parties  are  already  in  the  field. 

At  present  there  will  be  no  regular  courses 
in  the  department,  but  university  lectures  on 
special  topics  in  anthropology  will  be  given 
from  time  to  time.  The  first  of  these  lectures 
was  delivered  on  September  20  by  Professor  F. 
W.  Putnam,  who  was  invited  to  outline  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  new  department  and 
the  methods  of  anthropological  research.  This 
was  followed  by  a  lecture  on  the  study  of  the 
Indians  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher ;  and  the 
third  lecture  is  to  be  by  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall  on 
the  picture-writing  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  and  Mr.  P.  E.  Goddard 
have    been    appointed  respectively   instructor 
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and  assistant  in  anthropology  with  assignment 
for  field  work  among  the  Indians  of  California. 
Professor  J.  C.  Merriam  of  the  paleontological 
department  has  been  given  immediate  charge 
of  the  research.  Dr.  P.  M.  Jones  is  engaged 
in  archeological  work  with  special  reference 
to  Santa  Rosa  Island.  An  honorary  advisory 
committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  regents, 
as  follows  : 

Dr.  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Professor  F.  W.  Putnam,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall. 

Dr.  Franz  Boas. 

Professor  John  C.  Merriam. 

Mr.  J.  G.  M.  E.  d' Aquin  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the 
department. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  eightieth  birthday  of  Professor  Rudolf 
Virchow   has  been  celebrated  in    Berlin   with 
elaborate  ceremonies.     The  birthday  actually 
occurred  on  Sunday,  October  13,  but  the  pub- 
lic exercises  were  on  the  previous  day.     There 
was  a  reception  in  the  Pathological  Institute  in 
the  afternoon  and  a  banquet  in  the  dining  hall 
of  the  Prussian  Diet  in  the  evening,  followed  by 
an  official   reception    in   the   parliament   hall. 
Professor  Waldeyer,    secretary  of   the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  presented  50,000  Marks, 
subscribed  by  medical  men  in  Germany  toward 
increasing  the  Virchow  research   fund.      The 
Emperor  has  conferred  an  order  and  a  medal, 
which  have  presumably  been  so  long  withheld 
owing  to  Professor  Virchow's  active  participa- 
tion   on   behalf    of    liberal    institutions.   ,  The 
municipality  of  Berlin  has  resolved  to  call  its 
new  hospital,  containing  beds  for  1,700  patients, 
the  Virchowkrankenhaus.     In  New  York  City 
there  was  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Virchow  on 
October  12,  when  addresses  were  made  by  Drs. 
William  Osier,  W.  H.  Welch,  A.  Jacobi   and 
A.  H.  Smith.     Two  days  previously  the  Gesel- 
ligwissenschaftliche  Verein  also  celebrated  the 


event,  on  which  occasion  addresses  were  made 
by  Drs.  A.  Jacobi,  Franz  Boas  and  J.  N.  Senner. 

A  STATUE  of  Pasteur  was  unveiled  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  at  Arbois,  where  he  spent  his  child- 
hood and  his  holidays  in  later  life.  The  monu- 
ment, erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $10,000,  was 
designed  by  M.  Daillon  and  represents  Pasteur 
seated.  On  the  pedestal  are  two  bas-reliefs, 
one  representing  inoculation  against  rabies  and 
the  other  agriculture  profiting  from  Pasteur's 
discoveries.  On  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling 
addresses  were  made  by  M.  Decrais,  French 
minister  of  the  colonies,  and  M.  Liard,  repre- 
senting the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Among  the  scientific  men  who  will  be  pres- 
ent as  delegates  at  the  bicentennial  celebration 
of  Yale  University  are  :  President  H.  S.  Prit- 
chett  and  Professors  Wm.  T.  Sedgwick  and 
George  F.  Swain  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  ;  President  Schurman  from 
Cornell  University ;  Professors  J.  M.  Van 
Vleck,  W.  N.  Rice  and  W.  O.  Atwater  from 
Wesleyan  University,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus 
from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Dr.  Rudolf  von  Leuthold,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Staff-Surgeon-General  of  the  German 
Army,  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  von  Color. 

Surgeon  general  George  M.  Sternberg 
has  returned  to  Washington  after  a  tour  of  in- 
spection in  the  Philippines. 

Professor  Bashford  Dean  has  returned  to 
Columbia,  after  spending  his  sabbatical  year  in 
the  east.  He  has  brought  back  an  almost  com- 
plete series  of  developmental  stages  of  the  Port 
Jackson  Shark,  Helerodontua  japonicus,  a  num- 
ber of  stages  in  the  development  of  Chlamydose- 
lachudy  two  new  Myxinoids^  a  new  Chimsera^  to- 
gether with  a  general  zoological  collection. 
During  a  visit  to  the  Hokkaido  (Yezo),  he 
brought  together  several  hundred  specimens  of 
Aino  antiquities,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York.  He  also  secured  a  collection  of  interest- 
ing glass  sponges  from  the  region  of  Misaki, 
which  are  also  destined  for  the  American  Mu- 
seum.    Among  other  specimens  are  included  a 
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Relation  to  the  placing  of  troops  along  the  borders,  and  the  erection  offortt 
xn  California  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  that  State. 


December  8,  1851. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

JOINT  RESOLTTTIONS  in  relation  to  estabUshing  forts  on  our  botdera. 

'  ^heteas,  a  large  portion  of  our  State  is  unprotected  from  the  different 
tribes  of  Indians  that  hve  upon  our  borders,  and  that  these  tribes  are 
Irequently  engaged,  and  are  now  at  war  with  the  citizens  of  this  State ; 
and  m  consequence  of  our  present  unprotected  condition  there  is  no  security 
for  either  hfe  or  property,  and  this  State  not  having  the  means  of  extending 
that  protection  to  its  citizens  which  their  present  necessities  require :  and 
whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  the  incursions  of  either  internal  or  external  enemies  ;  therefore, 

Evolved,  (the  Senate  concurring,)  That  our  Senators  be  instructed  and 
our  Representatives  be  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  have  a  portion 
of  the  Umted  States'  troops  established  on  our  borders,  and  also  to  have  a 
line  of  forts  erected  along  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolutions  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

JOHN  BIGLER, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
D.  C.  BRODERICK, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Approved,  March  25,  1851. 

JNO.  McDOUGAL. 


Office  op  Secketarv  of  State, 

Vallejo,  April  22,  1851. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  an  original  act  now 
on  file  in  this  office. 

W.  VAN  VOORHIES, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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[SENATE.] 


Rep.  Com. 
No.  295. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


) 


July  14,  1852.. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Rusk  made  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accoiiii)aDy  bill  S.  No.  483.] 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  "  memorial 
of  George  Stealey,  praying  compensation  for  his  services  and  remuner- 
ationfor  expenses  while  on  a  mission  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State  of  Calif orniay  under  the  authority  of  the  Indian 
Commissioners^^  have  had  the  same  under  consideration  and  respectfully 
report: 

The  memorialist  was  employed  in  the  winter  of  1850-51,  by  the  United 
States  Indian  Commissioners  in  California  to  visit  the  tribes  in  the  northern  * 
portion  of  that  State  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  aggressions  upon  the  miners 
m  their  neighborhood,  and  establish  peaceful  relations  between  those  In- 
dians and  the  white  inhabitants  until  permanent  treaties  could  be  made,  in 
which  he  was  sticcessful.  In  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  com- 
missioners before  he  had  returned  from  his  mission  and  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  fund  provided  for  the  purpose,  he,  as  he  alleges,  has  not  been  compen- 
sated for  his  services  nor  reimbursed  the  money  expended  by  him  out  of  his 
own  funds  in  carrying  out  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  now  asks  pay- 
ment for  his  services  and  reimbursement  of  his  expenses,  a  list  of  which  is 
among  the  papers,  furnished  under  oath,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  proper 
vouchers,  other  than  the  statement  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  also  filed 
with  the  papers,  that  the  said  memorialist  was  employed  on  the  service  in- 
dicated, which  was  one  of  great  danger  and  exposure,  and  had  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  object  of  his  mission,  as  the  memorialist  had  alleged  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  said  commissioner. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  memorialist  should  be  com- 
pensated for  any  services  he  may  have  performed  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  commissioners  and  reimbursed  any  expenses  actually  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  him,  on  production  of 
satisfactory  vouchers  showing  ^^at  the  expenses  were  actually  incurred  and 
that  they  were  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  that  he  had  in  view. ' 
They  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  •the  accompanying  bill. 
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[HO.  OF  REPS.]  Miscellaneous, 

No.  63. 


SPECIAL  ESTIMATES  FOR  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ADDRESSED   TO    THE 


CHAIRMN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,    * 


ACCOMPANIED 


By  special  estimates  and  explanations  thereof  Jor  the  Indian  service. 


April  28,  1854. — Laid  upon  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  April  18,  1854. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  herewith,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  your  committee,  a  copy  of  a  letter  this  day  addressed  by  me  to 
Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  relation  to  an  appropriation  in  addition  to  that 
made  by  the  act  of  August  30,  1852,  "for  the  expenses  of  running  and 
marking  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Creek  country,"  and  also  a  copy 
of  a  recent  report  of  Captain  A.  R.  Potts,  in  charge  of  the  survey, 
which  is  referred  to  therein. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  Jas.  L.  Orr, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  Home  of  Reps. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  April  18,  1854. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation addressed  to  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  chief  of  the  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers,  by  Captain  A.  R.  Potts,  special  agent  of  the  United 
States,  in  charge  of  the  surveying  and  marking  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Creek  country,  as  provided  for  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty 
made  January  14,  1845,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Creek 
Nation  of  Indians. 
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To  complete  the  survey,  &c.r(tl^e. appropriation  made  by  the  act  of 
August  30,  1852,  having  been  eRhauSted  and  the  work  not  finished,) 
Captain  Potts  estimates  that  the  sum  of  $8,000  will  be  required. 

I  would  accordingly  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by 
Congress  at  its  present  session,  *'  for  the  expenses  of  running  and  mark- 
ing the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Creek  country  west  of  the  Arkan- 
sas," of  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 

Chairman  Comm^ittee  on  Finance  U.  S.  Senate. 


Washington  City,  March  15,  1854. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  the  report  of  R.  L. 
Hunter,  esq.,  surveyor  ot  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Creek  coun- 
try west  of  Arkansas,  accompanied  by  a  map  and  note-books  of  the 
survey. 

In  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  made  at  Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee 
Nation,  February  14,  1833,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Musco- 
gee or  Creek  Nation  of  Indians,  the  eastern  boundary  of  said  nation  is 
defined  as  follows,  viz  :  "  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Canadian  river  and  run  northerly  four  miles;  thence  running  a 
straight  line  so  as  to  meet  a  line  drawn  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
Arkansas  river  opposite  to  the  east  or  lower  bank  of  Grand  river  at  its 
junction  with  the  Arkansas,  and  which  runs  a  course  south  44°  west  one 
mile,  to  a  post  placed  in  the  ground ;  thence  along  said  line  to  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  up  the  same  and  the  Verdigris  river  to  where  the  old  territorial 
line  crosses  it ;  thence  along  said  Une  north  to  a  point  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  Arkansas  river  where  the  old  territorial  line  crosses  the  same," 
&c.,  &c.     After  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunter  with  the  instruments,  the 
party  was  organized  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Canadian  river,  where  the  survey  of  the  eastern  line  was  com- 
menced and  continued  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Grand  river.     On  reaching  this  point,  I  determined  to  pass 
over  the  line  again,  fearing  that,  from  the  inexperience  of  the  chain- 
men  and  the  inferior  instrument  with  which  the  surveyor  was  obliged 
to  work,  some  inaccuracies  might  have  occurred.     After  finishing  the 
test  line,  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  everything  correct.     When  satis- 
fied of  the  correctness  of  the  survey,  accompanied  by  the  surveyor,  we 
again  passed  over  the  line,  and  planted  the  iron  columns  every  mile 
fi-om  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  to  the  south  bank 
of  the  Arkansas,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Grand  river.     On  an  examina- 
tion of  this  portion  of  the  line,  no  trace  of  the  post  referred  to  in  the 
treaty  could  be  found.     The  east  or  lower  bank  of  Grand  river  having 
washed  several  hundred  yards  since  the  planting  of  this  post,  it  was 
rather  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  point  indicated  in  the  treaty 
as  having  been  marked  by  a  "  post  placed  in  the  ground."     I  conferred 
with   several  intelligent  half-breeds,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
locality  of  the  old  line,  and  also,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions, 
called  upon  Colonel  Garrett,  United  States  agent  for  the  Creeks,  to  be 
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present  when  the  above  point  should  be  established,  which  was  done 
I  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  believe  to  that  of  ^^V^fl  found  the 

After  havin^r  planted  the  iron  columns  at  different  points,  I  toand  the 
aptopri^S^^a  so^much  reduced  as  not  to  admit  of  a  further  prosecution 
of  Ervey.  I,  therefore,  discharged  the  men  and  disposed  of  the 
-nuhlic  orooertv  at  auction,  as  instructed  by  you  to  do. 
^  For  fhe  deSls  of  the  survey  and  the  character  of  the  country  oyer 
which  our  work  passed,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  refer  you  to  the 
Tepor  of  the  surveyor,  Mr.  R^L.  Hunter,  who  discharged  his  duties  in 
I  manner,  highly  creditable  to  himself  and  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Iron  columns  with  which  this  line  is  marked  have  the  miles  cas 
uponlhem,  and  are  planted  three  feet  in  the  ground,  leaving  five  feet 
exposedTbove  the  surface.  They  have  been  pamted  white  m  such 
manner  as  to  protect  them  from  rust  incident  to  -on  -hen  ^pos^^^^^ 
the  weather.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  mform  you  that  this  mooe 
of  mark  ng  he  cLk  boundary  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  and, 

fs  TufdeTstand,  has  been  the  Jubject  ^^  ^  --^"-^^^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
department  from  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Creek  nation,  express 
?nTE  app  oval  and  satisfaction  at  this  mode  of  marking  their  coun- 
trf  and  request  that  their  western  boundary  be  marked  m  a  sirai  ar 
manner  ;aS  on  the  score  of  durability  and  economy,  I  respectfuUy 

"f  htttIgS  onhf  cok^^^  have  been  planted,  the  remaining  thirty- 
seven  ncluding  seven  surplus  columns,  have  been  safely  deposited  at 
Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  Nation,  for  which  an  additional  appropriat^n 
of  eight  thousand  dollars  will  be  reqmred  to  finish  th«  ^J^J^  f  J/^ 
eastern  line  and  plant  the  columns  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas 
nVeTn  conformity  with  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  made  Jan  -^^ 
4  1845,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,^^  ^   ^^^^^^ 

Special  Agent  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  , .    ,  ^     . 

Chief  Corps  Topographical  Engineers. 


i 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  April  24,  1854. 

ciTP  .  T  hive  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 

the%^omlSe^%i^^  Affairs,  ^^^^t^^'^i^Z]^  ^J^^ 
to  Indian  affairs  in  California,  ^",^,  f  .  ^^^^^^  expenses 

^f^^Sntv^Xt'^^^^^^^^^ 

superintendent  and  agents^  &^^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

I  am,  sir,  very  lespectiuuy,  yo^^  McCLELLAND,  Secretary. 

Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  ,^  .     tt        r  p^. 

Chairman  Com.  Indian  Affairs  House  of  Heps. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs^  April  22,  1854. 

Sir  :  In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  12th  instant,  recommending  that  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000  be  asked  of  Congress  for  the  Indian  service 
in  California,  I  omitted  to  have  recommended  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
appropriation  being  made  especially  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the 
plan  of  Superintendent  Beale,  and  not  for  preserving  peace,  subsistence, 
&c.,  as  suggested  in  the  close  of  my  letter,  there  would  be  required  a 
further  sum  to  meet  the  general  incidental  expenses  of  the  service  in  that 
State,  embracing  expenses  of  travel  of  the  superintendent  and  agents, 
&c.  I,  therefore,  have  the  honor  now  to  submit  the  necessity  of  an 
appropriation  of  $26,000  for  these  objects  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
which  sum  is  less  by  $5,000  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  same 
purpose  last  year,  and  to  recommend  that  Congress  be  called  upon  to 
provide  therefor. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
.    •  GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  April  17,  1854. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  herewith,  a  communication 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  10th  instant,  in  re- 
lation to  the  probability  that  Congress,  at  its  present  session,  will  make 
provision,  by  appropriation,  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  the  In- 
dian trihes  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

Concurring  with  the  Commissioner  in  the  opinion  that  the  present  is 
a  proper  time  for  ihe  separation  of  the  superintendency  of  Indian  affairs 
in  the  Territory  of  Utah  from  the  goveinorship  of  that  Territory,  I 
recommend  that  provision  be  madeby  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  that  so  much  of 
the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  (U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  ix, 
p.  453,)  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  territorial  government  of  Utah," 
as  requires  the  governor  to  perform  the  duties  and  authorizes  him  to 
receive  the  emoluments  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  be  repealed. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  McClelland,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Jas.  L.  Orr, 

Chairman  Com.  Indian  Affairs  Home  of  Reps. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  April  10,  1854. 

Sir  :  In  view  of  the  probability  that  Congress,  at  its  present  session, 
will  make  provision,  by  appropriation,  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  also  of  the  third 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  27,  1861,  entitled 
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"  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses 
of  the  Indian  department,"  which  requires  all  treaties  with  Indian 
tribes  to  be  negotiated  by  such  officers  and  agents  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment as  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  designate,  I  have 
the  honor  to  suggest  that  you  recommend  immediately  to  Congress  that 
provision  be  made  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  in  the  Teiritory  of  Utah,  and  that  so  much  of  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  (U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  ix,  p.  453,) 
entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  a  territorial  government  for  U.tah,"  ap- 
proved September  9,  1850,  as  requires  the  governor  of  that  Territory 
to  perform  the  duties  and  authorizes  him  to  receive  the  emoluments  of 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  therein,  be  repealed. 

It  is  a  public  and  well-known  fact  that  his  excellency  Brigham  Young, 
the  present  governor,  is  also  the  head  of  the  church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  duties  of  his  spiritual  office  require 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  attention. 

I  should  not,  therefore,  deem  it  good  policy  to  superadd  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  official  positions  as  governor  and  head  of  the 
church  the  additional  duty — one  requiring  time  and  deliberation,  and  to 
be  performed  most  properly  at  points  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory,  and  of  the  spiritual  hierarchy — of  visiting 
and  neofotiatino:  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits 
of  the  Territory. 

As  a  precedent  directly  in  point,  I  would  respectfully  refer  to  the 
legislation  of  Congress  respecting  the  superintendency  in  Oregon. 

By  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  the 
territorial  government  of  Oregon,"  approved  August  14,  1848,  (U.  S. 
Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  ix,  p.  324,)  the  governor  of  that  Territory  was 
'  made  ex-officio  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

When,  however,  provision  was  made  by  Congress  for  "  the  negotia- 
tion of  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,"  ifcc, 
by  the  act  of  June  5,  1850,  (U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  ix,  p.  437,)  so 
much  of  the  act  to  "  establish  the  territorial  government,"  &c.,  above 
referred  to,  as  required  the  governor  to  perform  the  duties  and  author- 
ized him  to  receive  the  emoluments  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
was  repealed,  and  the  President  was  authorized,  (sec,  2,  act  June  5, 
1850,)  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Territory. 

I  would  here  -also  remark  that,  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
February  27,  1851,  hereinbefore  referred  to,  it  was  provided  '*that, 
from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  now 
in  force  providmg  for  the  appointment  or  employment  of  superintendents 
of  Indian  affairs  for  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  north  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed,"  &c.;  provided  (among  other  things)  "  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  shall  continue  to  be  ex-officio  superintendent   of 
Indian  affairs  for  that  Territory  until  the  President  shall  otherwise 
direct."     (Stat,  at  Large,  L.  and  B.,  vol.  ix,  p.  586.)     The  legislative 
department   of  the  United  States  government  has  thus  indicated  its 
opinion  that  a  period  may  arrive,  or  circumstances  occur  in  the  course 
of  events,  when  it  becomes,  or  may  become,  good  policy  to  separate 
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the  office  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  from  that  of  governor  of  a 

Territory. 

In  my  opinion  the  present  is  a  most  proper  juncture  at  which  thus 
to  separate  the  superintendency  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah  from  the  governorship  of  that  Territory. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Ajrril  17,  1854. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of 
your  committee,  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  on  the  28th  March  last,  with  which  an  additional  esti- 
mate of  funds  required  for  the  Indian  service  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1856,  was  transmitted,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  esti- 
mate therein  mentioned. 

For  a  like  object,  I  have  the  honor  also  to  forward  to  you  copies  of 
the  following  official  communications  from  this  office: 

1.  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  April  12,  1854,  in  relation  to 
an  appropriation  for  the  Indian  service  in  California,  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1855. 

2.  To  same,  same  date,  recommending  that  $864  30  be  at  once 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  for  making  selections  and  sur- 
veys of  reservations  in  Texas,  for  the  Indians  of  that  State,  colonizing 
them  thereon,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  To  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  chairman  Committee  on  Finance  of* 
the  United  States  Senate,  April  15,  1854,  submittmg  an  estimate' of 
appropriations  required  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the  tollowing  Indian 
treaties:  with  the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  and  Apaches,  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  negotiated  July  27, 1S53;  with  the  Rogue  River  tribe  of  Indians, 
negotiated  September  10,  1853;  and  with  the  Cow  Creek  band  of 
Umpqua  Indians,  negotiated  September  19, 1853. 

4.  To  Hon.  W.  K.  Sebastian,  same  date,  stating  the  probable  amount 
required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  surveying  the  Lake  Pepin  and 
Half-breed  reserves. 

6.  To  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  to  Hon.  W.  K.  Sebastian,  dated 
this  day,  recommending  an  appropriation  of  $1,200,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  surveying  and  marking  the  boundaries  of  a  country  for 
the  Sioux  Indians,  as  per  Senate  amendments  to  the  treaties  of  July  23 

and  August  5,  1851.  ^    , 

6.  To   same,   same   date,   submitting  estimates  of  appropriations 
needed  to  carry  into  effect  the  recent  treaties  wi^h  the  confederated 
tribes  of  Ottoe  and  Missouri  Indians,  and  with  the  Omaha  tribe. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MaNYPENNY,  Commissioner. 
By  CHARLES  E.  MIX,  Chief  Clerk. 

Hon.  James  L.  Orr, 

Chairman  Com.  Indian  Affairs  Ho.  of  Reps. 


» 


H.   Mis.   63.  T 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  March  28,  1864. 

Sir:  Referring  to  a  communication  of  the  acting  Commissioner  of 
Ipdian  Affairs,  on  the  Uth  October  last,  accomDanymg  the  annua  esti- 
mates  of  funds  required  for  the  service  of  t'he  Indian  i^epartment 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1865, 1  have  the  honor  herewith  to 
transmU  ^^^^^  estimates  of  appropriations  requured  for  the  same 

service  during  the  same  fiscal  year. 

Very  respectfuUy,  your  °b-=d^»V"  mXnYPENNV,  C«mm;«er. 

Hon.  R.  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  Interior. 
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•  I 


if 


Department  of  the  Interior,        * 
S,„ .  TT     .       ,  .     ,  ^^^  "f  ^"^^^  Afff^irs,  April  15,  1854. 

Se^te*  rSo]u?fontof  ZTst''^'  l^T^""  '^'  ^'"^'^'^^y  «^  ^^e  Interior, 

ne^td^Srs'^ISs.^"^'"'  '"^  ^P^^^^^'  «f  ^h«  Arkansas  river, 
^^ With  the  Rogue' River  tribe  of  Indians,  negotiated  Septe^nber  10. 

tembe^r  S^sfe^""  ^'''^  ^^^^  '^  Umpqua  Indians,  negotiated  Sep- 

ively.  I  have  the  honor  noTto  ^altn;?  ^^^  ""''^  '"^^  ^^^P^^*' 
which  I  addressed  to  vnn  T,,!^  call  your  attention  to  a  communication 
lation  to  the  p;:;l*t7o^^^^^^^^^^  ^^-'  the  24th  of  March  last,  in  re^ 
for  carrying  t^hes^e  tr^atiesTnto  S  t^  P'''^"'""'  ^^  appropriations. 

.      -ill  bT^eetSTorcr  i^^^^^^^  ,l*he  appropriations  that 

lations  of  the  treatiSTp^e^e^^^^^^^  ^^  --"^  -P- 

pro;is!o"sf  TnT^gSt'uSl^^^^^^^^  ^i?  ^°^^^'  merchandise, 

and  Apaches,  of  Se^^^slTS^:^:^' Lt'l^Tl^  ^^°"^«' 
July  27,  1853,  eighteen  thousanTdoEs  L  ?nr  t  ""^  *'"^'^  °^ 
insurance  of  the  goods,  nrovision,  ^T  '  ^^  /f  transportation  and 
the  treaty  of  July  27  1853  tnhf^  r  '  P^^^'^f^  ^J  the  sixth  article  of 
and  Apaches,  7theirSk?asril1'T'^  ?  '^"  Comanches,  Kiowas, 

that  th?  goods.  ^^:  ^^^ZyT:  fZl^^Tlt  S"t^  p^^^^'^^^ 

hereby  appropriated  shall  nm  /  Y  C"^'="™«''.  *Cm  with  the  moneys 
the  said  trfbes'^shrhave  Lslbt  r"'^  '°  J""*  '"''''"«  ""«'  »"« 

River  fnians  during  the  ktew.ri     """Kf  .<l«royed  by  the  Rogue    . 
of  September  1 0,  T&tfit  n^outat'  "^*  "^  ""^  '^^^ 

goS' ilJlrbeTeemXosr'r'''''"''"'^  *""•"«•  -<>  ""'^  oAer 

ff  said  Eogo^e  RuS'^ZT.^tZ  tt^^^"  ^".''  "'^"^■'- 
improvements  as  may  have  been mpd.lt?  ^T i  ■  °  ^""^  permanent 
mentioned  in  the  second  artlHen??h  7  claimants  on  the  reserve 
treaty  of  SeptembcTlo'  fsltfivl  tu  '3oC""'  ="*■=''  ■>'  «■' 

five  hundred  doiC    '        '  *    "'  •""='"  ^"l  "«"?•)  «"«  thousaifd 

^L^  S"a^ctr?eft7SleX^?i^Sr'  ^''^  <" 
five  hundred  dollars.  "^epiemoer  10,  1853,)  one  thousand 

the''tl^2'aSoToT:lS'tr^yrbTall?:d"'r^^^^^^  ' 

lars  ,•  provided  that  no  paymL  sL^ ^  ^hetd^tTLt 
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ants  hereinbefore  referred  to  until  the  said  Indian  tribe  shall  have 
assented  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
above-recited  treaty. 

3.  For  fulfilling  treaties  with  the  Cow  Creek  band  of  Umpqua  In- 
dians, to  wit: 

For  the  purchase  of  blankets,  clothing,  goods,  &c.,  per  first  clause 
of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  19,  1863,  one  thousand 
dollars. 

For  the  payment  of  the  first  of  twenty  instalments  in  blankets,  clothing, 
provisions,  stock,  &c.,  &c.,  per  second  clause  of  same  article,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  the  erection  of  two  dwelling  houses,  ploughing  and  fencing  a 
field,  purchasing  seed,  &c.,  per  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1853,  one  thousand  dollars. 

4.  For  the  expenses  of  the  insurance  and  transportation  of  annuities 
payable  to  Indian  tribes  in  Oregon,  three  thousand  dollars. 

5.  For  defraying  all  expenses  connected  with  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaties  of  September  10,  1863,  with  the  Rogue  River  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  of  the  treaty  with  the  Cow  Creek  band  of  Unrpqua  Indians  of  the 
19th  September,  1863,  five  thousand  dollars. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance  U.  S.  Senate. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs^  April  16,  1864. 

Sir:  The  "Lake  Pepin  reserve". in  Minnesota  contains  384,000 
acres  of  land,  and  the  '*Halt-breed  reserve,"  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Nemehaw  rivers,  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  contains  143,647 
acres. 

I  am  informed  that  the  average  cost,  per  acre,  for  surveying  the 
public  lands  is  2.07  cents.  If  these  reserves  be  surveyed  as  other 
public  lands  are,  the  cost  for  the  first  will  be  $7,948  80,  and  for  the 
second  $2,973  42. 

Should  these  lands  be  assigned  by  the  President  to  the  half-breeds, 
as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  an  appropriation  to  the 
amount  above  named  will  be  necessary,  and  is  respectfully  recom- 
mended. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Sebastian, 

Chairman  Com.  on  Indian  Affairs  U.  S.  Senate 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs^  April  17,  1864. 

Sir  :  By  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  of  June  23,  1862,  to  the 
treaties  of  July  23  and  August  6,  1861,  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  it  is 
provided  that  the  President  cause  to  be  set  apart  for  their  future  occu- 
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pancy  a  suitable  country,  and  have  the  same  defined  by  proper  land- 
marks and  boundaries. 

To  carry  out  this  provision,  I  have  to  recommend  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  twelve  hundred  dollars  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  and  defining,  by  suitable  land-marks  and  boundaries,  such 
tract  or  tracts  of  country  as  may  be  provided  for  the  future  occupancy 
of  the  Sioux  Indians,  parties  to  the  treaties  of  July  23  and  August  6, 
1851,  in  pursuance  of  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  said  treaties. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance  J7.  S,  Senate. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Sebastian, 

Chairman  Com.  on  Indian  Affairs  U.  S.  Senate. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  April  12,  1854. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  my  communication  to  you  of  the  28th  ultimo,  in 
regard  to  the  acquiring  of  reservations  of  land  in  Texas  for  the  accom- 
modation thereupon  of  the  Indians  of  that  State,  wherewith  I  trans- 
mitted a  certified  copy  of  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  State 
for  the  fulfilment  of  that  object,  in  which  jurisdiction  is  ceded  to  the 
United  States  over  twelve  leagues,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
selected,  of  the  vacant  domain  of  the  State,  to  be  laid  off  in  three  dis- 
tricts, or  less,  in  forms  as  nearly  square  as  may  be,  for  Indian  pur- 
poses ;  providing  that  its  cession  of  jurisdiction  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deprive  Texas  of  jurisdiction  over  persons,  other  than  Indians,  tor 
offences  committed  within  her  limits ;  and  in  which  authority  is  given 
to  the  United  States  to  establish  agencies  and  military  posts,  and  to 
locate  upon  such  selections  any  Indian  tribes  or  bands  as  belong  within 
her  limits,  to  be  used  for  such  tribes,  and,  when  ceasing  to  be  so  used, 
to  revert  to  the  State  of  Texas,  I  have  the  honor  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  in  view  of  the  action  that  has  been  had  herein,  respectfully  to  sub- 
mit that  an  appropriation  to  the  amount  of  $86,430  be  at  once  asked  of 
Congress,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  oflSce  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessary  selections  and  surveys,  of  concentrating  and  sub- 
sisting the  Indians  thereupon,  of  providing  stock  cattle,  agricultural 
implements  and  seeds,  and  of  defraying  all  necessary  expenses  incident 

thereto.  ,         ^    . 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  would  refer  you  to  what  is  contamed 
with  reference  thereto  in  my  late  annual  report,  to  be  found  in  Senate 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pages  256,  257 ;  to  the  report  of 
our  able  agent,  R.  S.  Neighbors,  to  be  found  in  same  document,  pages 
425  to  429  inclusive;  and  to  the  accompanying  copy  of  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  said  agent.  • 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Aitril  17,  1854. 

Sir:  Understanding  that  the  treaty  of  the  16th  of  March,  1864,  with 
the  Ottoe  and  Missouria  Indians,  and  the  treaty  of  the  16th  of  March, 
1854,  with  the  Omaha  Indians,  have  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  appropria- 
tions which  will  be  needed  to  carry  them  into  effect,  as  follows  : 

1.  For  fulfilling,  in  part,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with  the  Ottoe 
and  Missouria  Indians  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  15th  day  of 

March,  1854: 

To  enable  said  confederate  tribes  to  settle  their  affairs,  to  remove 
and  subsist  themselves  for  one  year  at  their  new  home,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
provided  by  the  fifth  article  of  said  treaty,  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  marking  the  boundary  of  their 
reservation,  provided  by  the  first  article  of  said  treaty,  eight  hundred 

dollars. 

2.  For  fulfilling,  in  part,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with  the  Omaha 
Indians  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  16th  day  of  March,  1854  : 

To  enable  said  Indians  to  settle  their  affairs,  for  removal  and  sub- 
sistence, expenses  of  a  delegation,  &c..  Sec,  as  provided  by  the  fifth 
article  of  said  treaty,  forty-one  thousanrl  dollars. 

For  expenses  of  surveying  and  marking  the  boundary  of  the  reser- 
vation provided  by  the  first  article  of  said  treaty,  one  thousand  two 

fhundred  dollars. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  in  case  appropriations  should  be  made 
by  Congress,  as  above  suggested,  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederate 
tribes  of  the  Ottoe  and  Missouria  Indians  and  for  the  Omaha  tribe, 
those  embraced  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  now  before  the  .Senate, 
of  $1,440  for  each  of  said  Indian  tribes,  in  view  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  third  articles  of  the  treaties  of  the  15th  and  16th  Marth,  1854, 
might  with  propriety  be  stricken  out,  excepting  the  amounts  of  $720 
for  each  of  said  tribes  for  a  blacksmith  and  assistant. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

•  GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 

Chairm/in  Committee  on  Finance  U.  S.  Senate. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Sebastian, 

Chairman  Com.  on  Indian  Affairs  U.  S.  Senate. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  April  12,  1854. 

Sir  :  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 
was  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  removing  the  Indians  in  California 
to  five  military  reservations  in  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  by  E. 
F.  Beale,  esq.,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  adopted  by  Congress, 
and  approved  by  the  President.  The  money  in  due  time  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  superintendent,  and  has  been  expended,  or  is  in 
course  of  expenditure,  in  carrying  it  into  effect.     Mr.  Beale,  in  a  letter 
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to  this  office  of  30th  September  last,  without  presenting  a  detailed  esti- 
mate, states  that,  to  complete  the  measure  in  question,  there  will  be 
required  an  additional  appropriation  of  $600,000.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
that  letter. 

I  have  delayed  making  an  estimate  for  the  Indian  service  in  Cali- 
l  fornia  in  the  expectation  that  superintendent  Beale  would  supply  this 
I  office  with  detailed  statements  of  the  amount  necessary  in  the  several 
departments  of  his  operations  under  the  plan,  and  which  compose  the  v 
aggregate  of  $500,000.  None,  however,  have  been  received ;  and,  as 
the  Indian  appropriation  bill  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate, 
having  passed  the  House,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact,  and  to  state  that,  should  Congress  adhere  to  the  plan,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  appropriate  funds  to  perfect  it,  and  the  sum  of  $200,000 
may  be  required  for  that  purpose  within  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $200,000  be  asked  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  expended  in  perfecting  the  plan  if  Congress  adheres  to  it ;  j 
and,  if  not,  then  to  be  expended  in  preserving  peace  among  the  Indian 
tribes  in  California,  for  their  subsistence,  and  for  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  Indian  service  in  that  State. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEQ.  W.  MANYPENNY,  Commissioner.     ^ 
Hon.  Robert  McClelland,  j 

Secretary  of  the  Interior*  i 
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40th  Congress, 
2d  Session. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


(  Mis.  Doc. 
\  No.  148. 


INDIAN  DEPREDATIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


MEM.ORIAL 

OP 


THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


ASKING 


That  steps  be  taken  by  the  general  government  to  ascertain  the  losses  suffered 
by  citizens  of  the  State  in  late  Indian  depredations,  and  make  indemnity  Jbr 
the  same. 


June  22,  1868. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


State  of  California,  Department  of  State: 

I,  H.  L.  Nichols,  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  California,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  annexed  is  a  true,  full,  and  correct  copy  of  assembly  joint 
memorial  No.  1,  as  passed  the  17th  session  of  the  legislature  of  said  State,  now 
on  file  in  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  State,  at  office,  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, the  29th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868. 

I  L.  s.  ]  H.  L.  NICHOLS,  Secretary  of  State. 

By  LEW.  B.  HARRIS,  Deputy. 


MEMORIAL  concermn^  the  payment  of  damages  by  the  United  States  done  by  Indians  in 
1861,  1862,  and  1863,  in  the  counties  of  Humboldt,  Klamath,  Trinity,  Del  Norte,  &c. 

The  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  respectfully  represents,  that  the  United  States 
government  has  failed  in  the  years  of  our  Lora  1861, 1862,  1863,  and  1864,  to 

{)rotect  the  citizens  of  Humboldt,  Klamath,  Del  Norte,  and  Trinity  from  the  vio- 
ence  of  the  Indians  of  that  quarter  of  the  State,  and  that  many  lives  were  lost 
daring  the  period  named  of  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  State,  for  which 
recompense  is  not  possible.  It  is  further  represented  that  during  the  time 
named  a  large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed  by  these  Indians.  It  is 
believed  that  the  property  so  lost  was  of  the  value  of  $150,000. 

This  memorial  respectfully  asks  that  steps  be  authorized  and  taken  by  the 
general  government  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  property  so  destroyed  in  the 
period  named,  with  the  names  of  owners,  dates  of  destruction,  and  other  proper 
information  relative  thereto,  to  the  end  that  the  parties  in  interest  may  be  reim- 
bursed. 
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The  direct  proof  of  what  is  here  alleged  can  be  easily  aflforded,  but  a  difficulty 
is  felt  in  having  no  tribunal  or  authority  to  |ake  such  proof. 

0.  T.  RYLAND,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
L.  B.  MIZNER,  President  of  the  Senate. 


[Indorsed.] 

Assembly  joint  memorial  No.  1,  passed  March  23,  A.  D.  1868. 

•  J.  R.  BEARED,  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Assembly, 

Paseed  the  senate  March  27,  A.  D.  1868. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


43d  Congress, 
2d  Session. 


} 
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INDIAN  SERVICE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY   OF   THE  INTERIOR, 


TRAKSMITTING 


An  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Indian  service  in  California. 


WJ 


January  19   1875.-Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
'  printed. 


Department  of  the  Intekiok,  "'  "^ ' 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  1875. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  report,  dated 
the  16th  instant,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  appropriation  required  for  the  Indian  Bervice  m 
California,  in  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  .proceeds  of  the  sale  ot 
lands  in  the  Round  Valley  Indian  reservation,  in  California,  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  settlers  for  improvements  on  said  reservation,  ap- 
praised in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  entitled  "An  act 
to  restore  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  reservation  in  California, 
to  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,'  and  to  liquidate  such 
claims  on  said  reservation  as  shall  be  found  valid  by  virtue  of  pre-emp- 
tion or  homestead  entry.  .  .^^^■     •t.^.A  t^  ti>,a 

The  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  is  respectfully  invited  to  tliis 

subject.  ,    ,.     ,  . 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  drl^^sjo 

Secretary. 
Tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprcsentaiives. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  10, 1875. 

Sir  •  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following,  viz : 
By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Marcli  3,  1873,  entitled  "An  act  to 
restore  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  reservation,  in  California,  to 
the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  (Stat.,  17,  p.  G33,)  provision  is 
made  for  the  sale  of  tlie  lands  restored  at  not  less  than  Spl.Jo  per  acre, 
cash,  and  that  the  proceeds,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for  the  improvements  and  claims  ot  settlers  resid- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  new  reservation  created  by  said  act,  aiul  tor 
improvements  of  Indians  on  the  lands  thereby  restored  to  the  public 
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the  provisions  of  the  act  in  auesuo.i  w^  ..u^l u„ugt  last,  and  sbow 
Secretary  of  the  luterior,  under  date  o^^^-^^^/JJa  73°  Ko  m  iu  re- 
the  tota(amouat  awarded  settlers  to^e  #3.^^^^^^  ^^^ 

SptatSruSrhrnlhrt  ^^^  ta.en  Of  such  improve- 

Tn^dirta^niTs:^^^^^^^^       £  ssr^d 

itis  stated  by  the  cornmis^onerB  t^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  settle  claims  to  tl;e  l^-^^^  themseW^  ^  men  ^^  $52,669.78. 

pre-emption,  homestead,  f«d  Purchase    ,uaiiiu^  ^^^^  ^^. 

The  amount  now  ou  the  books  ot  ^^^^  ^f^^.S^^f  the  awards  made 

^se^rsls  $^925.33^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^rt^at^dihat  the  total  ainoiint  to  be 

^f^^^^^Z^i^l  'r  oS"fo'^nS^^S^de?c4^c^!-  It 
to  be  appropriated  by  ^o^g^^^J    ^^  ^^"^^^^^  consisting  of  Hon. 

Tp 'r^Cnks  Von  n   oCeSand  Charles  Marsh,  that  an  ap- 

p;a'^^;e'^ne.K'auttdz?d  Jf  the  lan'ds  restored  to  jn-^-^' ^h  $54  SS' 
Ssidered  very  valuable,  and  ^^tj^-^ted  by  them  to  b^^^ 

In  accordance  .vith  t.^e'^  recommendat^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

rbm?tt^d%ftheDS^^^ 

but  no  fvoraS:  Sn  appears  to  have  been  ta^eu  by  that  i>o^y 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  m  order  tha  the  s^"^;^^^^^^^ 
referred  to  may  be  paid  the  apP'jaised  va  ue^^^^  I'ieieSuyTecom' 
and  be  required  to  remove  fro'u  the  ^^"l^'^P^eS^am  of  $30,000, 
mend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  aPPfX'^f.,,;^*lX  of  the  lands 
which  amount,  with  so  much  of  the  PJf  „^f  ^.fj  ^J^^^^gT  SJall  be  used 
herein  referred  to  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  P^^P«^^^f^^^  ^^^^^  ^, 

is^^  is^rprfem^ptro;  trpHLr  ^''''^' 

An  estimati  of  said  appropriation  is  herewith  submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ^^^^^^^^^  p  gj^iTH, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

EMrnM  ot  aptrofymtla,  req^ed/or  Ik.  Jwlta  "tte  >'  CaU/ortla. 
entry 
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60th  Congress,  |  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,    j  Report 


1st  Session. 


\ 


\  No.  1195. 


CAESON  CITY  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 


March  17,  1888. — Comiuitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 

the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Perkins,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  1103.] 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs^  to  whom  was  referred  the  hill  {S.  1103) 
to  provide  for  an  Indian  school  at  Carson  City^  Nev.,  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  brief,  and  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
the  proposed  legislation  are  fully  shown  by  the  accompanying  correspond- 
ence of  the  Interior  Department. 

Your  committee,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  location  of  the 
school  should  not  be  fixed  in  the  bill,  but  that  full  discretion  should  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  such  reason  the  commit- 
tee recommend  that  the  words  ^'  at  Carson  City''  in  the  second  line  of 
the  bill  be  stricken  out,  and,  with  such  amendment,  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  act. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  April  9, 1887. 

H.  M.  Yerington,  Jewett  W.  Adams,  and  S.  L.  Lee, 

Indian  School  Commission^  Cfirson  City,  Nev* : 

jGrENTLEMEN :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  Slst  of  January  last,  in- 
closing copy  of  a  recent  enactment  of  the  Nevada  legislature  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Indian  school  in  that  State. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  that  Nevada  manifests  such  an  interest  in  the  education  of  her 
Indians.  The  generous  offer  of  a  farm  of  160  acres,  and  of  $10,000  for  building  pur- 
poses merits  prompt  acceptance  by  the  Government.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  instead  of  increasing,  slightly  reduced  appropriations  for  In- 
dian education,  so  that  it  will  be  with  diflSculty  that  school  woTknow  in  progress  can 
be  properly  continued  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Therefore  I  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  at  this  time  that  so  soon  as  your  build- 
ings are  completed  the  office  will  furnish  and  open  an  Indian  school  therein.  But  I 
can  say,  and  will  do  so,  that  if  you  desire  to  put  up  the  building  and  to  transfer  the 
same  with  the  laud  to  the  Indian  Office,  the  office  will  accept  it  and  will  open  a 
school  therein  for  Indians  of  Nevada  whenever  a  Government  appropriation  therefor 
shall  have  been  obtained. 

Meantime,  if  you  desire  it,  the  office  will  send  a  special  agent  to  examine  the  loca- 
tion offered  and  to  report  upon  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  intended.  Also  the  office 
can  send  you  copies  of  plans  which  have  been  adopted  for  its  school  buildings,  from 
which  you  will  be  able  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  buildings  needed,  and  wTiat  will 
bo  the  capacity  of  a  building  which  $10,000  will  erect. 
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I  hope  th  it  it  may  be  possible  to  secnre  from  the  next;  sebsion  of  Congress  an  appro- 
priation for  the  support  of  this  proposed  Nevada  school,  and  if  it  is  made  "  immedi- 
ately available ''  it  may  be  possible  to  start  the  school  within  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  B.  Upshaw, 

Acting  Commissioner, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Oii'FiCE  OF  Indian  Affairs, 

JFashingtonf  January  27,  1888. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  transmitting  copy  of  **A  bill 
rS.  1103)  to  provide  for  an  Indian  school  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,"  referred  to  this  office 
lor  report,  and  in  relation  thereto  I  have  to  respectfully  advise  you  that  during  the 
past  year  correspondence  was  had  with  several  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  estab- 
lishing a  school  for  the  Indians  of  Nevada,  and  they  were  informed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Indian  Office,  with  the  appropriation  then  available,  to  establish 
such  a  school. 

Inclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  this  subject  addressed  to  the 
school  commissioner  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  on  April  9,  1887,  which  gives  the  views  of 
this  office  on  the  subject  at  that  time. 

The  establishment  of  a  large  industrial  training-school  for  the  Indians  of  Nevada 
is  greatly  needed,  as  they  are  almost  without  school  accommodations.  There  is  only 
one  reservation  boarding-school  and  one  day  school  at  present  in  operation. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  in  that  State  are  not  on  any  reservation,  and  are  home- 
less wanderers.  If  a  good  school  were  put  in  operation  many  of  the  young  Indians 
could  be  induced  to  attend  and  receive  a  course  of  instruction  which  would  tend  to 
make  them  useful  and  self-supporting  citizens  of  the  State. 

I  have  examined  the  inclosed  bill,  and  heartily  agree  with  the  object  of  it. 

The  letter  of  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawos,  with  inclosure,  is  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  January  30,  1888. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  by  this  Department,  on  January  23, 
188^,  of  your  letter  of  the  same  date,  inclosing  bill  (S.  1103)  to  x>rovide  for  an  Indian 
school  at  Carson  City,  Nov.,  with  request  that  it  be  examined  and  reported  back 
with  my  views  and  recommendations  thereon. 

In  response  thereto  I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  under  date  of  the  27th 
instant,  with  its  inclosures,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred  for  report,  wherein  he  states  that  he  heartily  agrees  with  the 
object  of  the  bill  for  the  reason  that  the  establishment  of  a  large  industrial  training- 
school  for  the  Indians  of  Nevada  is  greatly  needed,  as  they  are  almost  without  school 
accommodations. 

1  beg  to  add  further  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  that  the  Indians,  for 
whose  benefit  the  proposed  school  would  be  maintained,  if  established  and  provided 
for,  are  those  upon  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservations  in  Nevada  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Nevada  and  Western  Shoshone  Agencies,  numbering  in  all  about  8,000 
Indians,  among  whom  there  are  probably  1,200  children  ;  of  these,  educational  facili- 
ties are  provided  for  only  180  pupils,  75  in  a  boarding  school  and  105  in  day  schools. 

In  the  last  annual  report  from  both  of  those  agencies  it  is  stated  that  the  existing 
schools  have  been  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  that  additional  school  accom- 
modations are  required.  From  the  Nevada  Agency  eighteen  of  the  more  advanced 
pupils  were  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  which  the  agent 
reports  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  their  parents,  who  mourn  for  them  as  lost,  or 
as  they  would  the  dead,  and  also  upon  the  remaining  pupils  and  upon  their  parents, 
who  fear  that  their  children  will  be  sent  away  when  they  arrive  at  the  same  profi- 
ciency. 

Particularly  pertinent  to  the  proposition  now  under  consideration  are  the  following 
remarks  of  the  agent  of  the  Nevada  Agency,  Nev. : 

** I, sincerely  hope  that  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  taking  an 
interest  in  having  an  appropriation  made  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  training  school  in  Carson  City,  or  somewhere  within  the 
borders  of  this  State,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  would  prove  the  very  best  thing  which 
could  be  done  for  the  rising  generation  of  aborigines  of  this  State,  and  my  opinion  is 
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fortified  by  the  action  of  the  last  State  legislature  in  session,  when  it  appropriated 
$10,000  to  be  expended  for  that  purpose.  The  Indians  are  praying  for  such  a  school, 
where  children  can  be  taught  within  their  reach.  *»  *  •  There  are  enough  Pah- 
Ute  children  of  school  age  to  fill  a  half  dozen  school-houses,  provided  there  was  some 
means  devised  for  collecting  them  and  compelling  their  attendance  at  school." 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  bo  no  question  of  the  need  for  inoieased  school  facili- 
ties for  the  Indians  on  and  near  the  reservations  in  Nevada,  and  the  condition  and 
necessities  of  these  people  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  their  educational  and 
industrial  needs  will  require  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  estimated  cost  for  establishing  industrial  training-schools  for  Indian  educational 
purposes,  erecting,  furnishing,  and  equippincf  the  necessary  buildings,  etc.,  (not  includ- 
ing purchase  of  land),  is  found  from  bids  ottered  for  and  from  cost  of  work  on  those 
already  established  to  be  from  $200  to  $250  per  pupil.  The  smaller  the  school  the 
larger  is  the  estimated  cost  per  pupil.  For  $50,000  an  industrial  training-school 
can  probably  be  established  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Carson  City,  Nev.,  that  will  ac- 
commodate two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  Indian  pupils,  unless  cost  of  material  and  labor 
is  very  much  higher  there  than  in  other  localities.  The  cost  of  maintai  ning  such  a  school 
will  not  be  less  than  $175  per  pupil  per  annum,  the  rate  allowed  for  the  schools  at 
Chilocco,  Ind.  T.,  Salem,  Oregon,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  others  (see 24  Stat.,  page  465). 

The  industrial  training-school  at  Salem,  Oregon,  with  capacity  for  two  hundred 
pupils,  is  the  only  one  yet  established  for  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  In- 
dians on  that  coast  are  mainly  self-supporting,  and  the  annual  expenditures  made  for 
them  are  very'small  when  compared  with  the  large  sums  expended  for  many  of  the 
tribes  and  bands  residing  in  the  more  easterly  sections  of  the  country. 

As  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  Nevada  depends  largely  upon  its  proper 
irrigation,  the  Indian  children  residing  therein  should  be  trained  to  farm  work  in  a 
school  where  the  farming  is  done  on  irrigated  land. 

I  therefore  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  a  school  should  be  established 
somewhere  in  the  locality  indicated  in  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  bill  should}  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  so  amended  as  to  leave  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  whether  any  land  or  other  donation  made  for  the 
purpose  of  the  school  by  the  State  of  Nevada,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  accepted  and  used 
therefor,  so  that  the  suitability  of  location  or  proposed  advantages  shall  be  within 
departmental  determination. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  F.  Vilas, 

Secretary, 

The  Chairman  of  thk  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

United  Statn  Senate. 
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LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


TRANSMITTING, 


In  l^fPonsetothe  resolution  of  the  .Senate  of  December  19,  1889,  a  report 

%  ,.S      .^  ^M<i»tor  relative  to  the  Indian  war  claims  of, the  State  of 
Cahfomta.  —-^         ,,,  .,     .   ^  «  v 


January  15,  1890.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

January  13, 1890. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  December  19,  1889— 

*„T^**J^^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  ho  is  hereby,  authorized  .»n<l  directert 
nr  whiTif  **"  r>"«h«'-«.  accounts,  papers,  and  evidence  which  heretofore  have  been 
or  which  hereafter  may  be,  submitted  to  him  in  support  of  the  war  claims  of  the 
Sta  e  of  California  against  the  United  States,  growiig  out  of  Indian  host  Hties  and 
Indian  disturbances  in  said  State  and  upon  the  borders  thereof,  and  Therefrom  ascer 
tarn  and  report  to  the  Senate  the  total  amount  of  all  such  claims,  and^so  the 

bv  ?he  State"nfT«??fr  •  *^«^«,^y  »« ^^^^  »'««nP'*'d  a«  principal  and  a.  interest  thereon 
„f  „ii  «Ki-  t?  California,  including  the  amounts  of  all  liabilities  by  it  incurred,  and 
of  all  obligations  by  it  assumed  or  issued  therein  but  not  paid  by  s^id  State,  includ- 

«?,i5**'"''*  accruing  upon  money  borrowed  or  upon  obligations  by  it  ass  imed  or 
issued  in  payment  or  liquidation  of  the  expenses  incurred  V  said  State  in  matters 
?he  sTaf^oTr-l?"*  hostilities  and  disturbances ;  and  also  to^report  the  au?h" it"  of 
anH  State  Of  California  under  which  said  expenditures  so  paid,  liabilities  so  incurred 
and  obligations  so  assumed  or  issued  were  alleged  to  have  been  done;  and  also  to  rel 
port  the  amounts  of  money  which  have  heretofore  been  paid  by  the  United  States  as 
principal  and  as  interest  on  account  to  said  State  and  to  any  holders  of  the  sa  doblU 
gations  of  said  State,  in  partial  payment  of  said  claims ;  and  also  to  report  the 
amount  of  money  claimed  by  the  State  of  California  to  be  still  due  it  as  principal  and 

nterest  and  payable  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  matters  herein  redted 

xi.^°n^®P^'^  thereto,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of 
the  Third  Auditor,  dated  the  l3th  instant,  giving  a  full  statement  of 
thdse  claims  as  shown  by  the  records  and  coming  within  the  knowledge 
of  his  office.  ^ 

Eespectfully,  yours, 


The  Peesident  of  the  Senate. 


Geo.  S.  Batohelleb, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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Treasury  Department, 

Third  Auditor's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  13,  1890. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  return  Senate  resolution  of  December  19, 
IsSr  relative  to  Indian  war  claims  of  the  State  ot  Oahiornia,  etc., 
which  you  referred  to  me  December  21, 1889,  for  report. 

Some  of  the  infbru.ation  called  for  is  not  ;'°d  couM  no  well  b^^ 
within  the  official  knowledge  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  and 
Sulci  be  furnished  only  by  the  State.  Upon  the  matters  within  the 
knowledge  of  this  office  I  submit  the  following  report : 

EXPENSES  SUPPRESSING  INDIAN  HOSTILITIES  PRIOR  TO  JANUARY  1, 1854. 

A Ju  AuKnst  6.  1854  (10  St..  582-583, ,  August  1M856  ,1 1  «*  ,9n  =  Jn-  ^.  I860  (12  St..  104) :  July  25. 
Acwj  ^uj,«o      ,  1868  (15  St.,  175) ;  and  March  3, 1881  (21  St.,  DlO^J 

\t  thfl  session  of  1853-'54  the  State  applied  to  Congress,  and  by  act 
August  5  1854  the  Secretary  of  War  was  authorized  to  examine  and 
fiSin  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  and  now  actually  paid  by 
Ssute  irthe'suppression^f  Indian  bostiliUes  prior  to  Janua^^^^^^ 
1854,  and  to  pay  to  the  State  the  amount  so  ascertained,  not  to  exccea 

"^^Thfatote  presentexl  no  claim  under  this  act,  hence  the  officers  of  the 
United  Ses  have  no  knowledge  of  the  detail  or  the  aggregate  ot  such 
Spenses.  I  understand  that  the  State  offic  als,  upon  learning  that 
?hey  would  be  required  to  present  an  itemized  account  supported  by 
vouchers,  couclucled  not  to  file  a  claim,  but  to  apply  to  Congress  to 

'^lise'fuSf  wheTe^ith  to  defray  said  expenses  the  State  had  issued 
bonds  runn"ngfora  term  of  years,  and  bearing  7  and  12  per  cent,  inter- 
est and  8o?d  them  onThe  market.  By  act  of  August  18  185C-evidently 
?non  soUc itatioii  by  the  State-it  was  provided  that  ^be  appropriation 
Se  by  S  act  of  1854  should  be  applied  to  pay  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  State  on  account  of  such  expenses  pnor  to  January 
M854,  the  aint  payaW  upon  each  bond  to  be  indorsed  by  the  State 
^  commissioners  appointed  under  State  law  ot  April  19,  1856,  etc. 

Under  this  act  the  holders  of  bonds  were  paid,  lor  principal  and  in- 
teSst,  an  agj^egate  of  $915,897.49,  leaving  $8,263  16  unexpended  ot 
the  maximum,  but  that  balance  is  no  longer  available,  being  in  the 
«8urXsTnd>    It  is  known  to  this  office  that  some  few  bonds  were 
t.ot  nresented  while  yet  the  fund  was  available,  but  the  entire  number 
oftstSng  I  can  not  state.    Neither  has  this  office  officia  knowledge 
of  the  entife  number  of  bonds  sold  by  the  State,  its  knowledge  being 
TipppRsarilv  confined  to  those  presented  for  payment.      ,     „^  ^ 
"it  thus  Appears  that  the  Government  proffered  to  the  State  re-im^ 
bursement  of  all  said  expenses  incurred  prior  to  January  1, 185Mo  b« 
ascertained  by  the  usual  method  of  an  account  and  vouchers ;  that  the 
StSeTeferred  and  asked  that,  in  lieu  of  that  mode,  the  Government 
assume  payment  of  the  bonds  whereby  the  State  had  raised  the  fund 
wfth  whkh  te  defray  said  expenses ;  and  that  Congress  absented  to 
tlie  reauest     It  should   therefore  be  conclusively  presumed  that  the 
assumption  of  the  bonds  was  in  fact  a  full  and  complete  equivalent  to 
n?rect  re  imbursement  to  the  State;  and  the  matter  of  said  expenses 
Jriir  to  January  1, 1854,  should  be  regarded  as  an  account  fully  liqui- 

^""oi  thf  ^tttof  ihe  bonds  interest  was  paid  by  the  United  StateB 
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only  to  January  1, 1854,  although  the  act  assuming  payment  was  not 
passed  until  nearly  two  years  and  eight  months  thereafter ;  but  this 
loss  of  interest  fell,  of  course,  on  the  bondholders,  and  not  on  the 

^Tuuderstand  that  the  maximum  of  $924,259.65  (act  of  1854)  had  been 
based  upon  a  computation  of  interest  only  to  January  1,  18y4,  and  as 
that  sum  was  not  enlarged  by  the  act  of  1856,  the  fund  would  not  suf- 
fice for  any  greater  allowance  of  interest;  at  all  events,  the  rule  was 
adopted  to  pay  interest  only  to  January  1, 1854,  and  on  that  basis  the 

great  bulk  of  the  payments  were  made.  ,  •    i  qk.  „„,i  i  ann . 

A  few  bonds  were  presented  which  had  been  issued  in  1854  and  18oo , 
but  it  was  held  that  they  could  not  be  paid  without  further  leg|8lation. 
I  understand  that  the  reasons  for  that  conclusion  were,  that  they  had 
not  entered  into  the  estimate  by  the  State  upon  which  said  maximum 
was  fixed;  also  that  the  act  of  August  5,  1854  had  been  confined  to 
expenses  incurrred  and  now  actually  paid.  The  act  ot  June  23,  18bU, 
provided  for  payment,  from  the  unexpended  balance,  ot  any  outstand- 
ing and  unpaid  bonds  and  coupons"  on  account  ot  the  war  debt  ot  the 
State  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  5, 1854,  but  bearing 
date  subsequent  to  January  1,  1854.  Under  the  clause  above  quoted  it 
was  considered  that  allowance  of  interest  on  the  bonds  thus  provided 
for  could  not  be  restricted  to  January  1,  1854 ;  hence  on  such  bonds  in- 
terest was  paid  to  July  1,  I860.  ^ 

On  the  part  of  the  State  it  has  been  represented  that  it  had  not  com- 
pleted the  auditing  of  said  expenses  when  it  aPPJifd  to  Congress  at  the 
session  of  1853-'54,  and  that  its  computation  of  $924,259.65  was  only 
partial,  and  based  on  the  auditing  as  far  as  then  accomplished ;  that 
the  aegreeate  of  such  bonds  issued  by  the  State  much  exceeded  said 
maximum ;  also  that  the  State  itself  had  redeemed  and  now  holds  a 

large  number  of  the  bonds.  .  .      «     i.,  „«. 

If  Congress  should  deem  proper  to  make  provision  for  the  payment 
of  any  such  bonds  now  outstanding,  it  would  seem  just  that  the  State 
should  stand  upon  the  same  footing  with  individual  hoTdera.  And  in 
the  event  of  such  further  legislation,  it  is  highly  important  that  Con- 
gress make  some  very  specific  provision  to  govern  the  matter  ot  inter- 
est. The  Government  may  perhaps  not  deem  proper  to  pay  12  or  7  per 
cent,  interest  for  long  periods  to  holders  who  did  not  .present  their 
bonds  when  redemption  thereof  was  proffered  by  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  i.;vite  attention  to  an  elaborate  report 
by  the  House  Committee  on  War  Claims,  which  will  be  found  in  House 
Eeport  No.  1847,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  second  session. 

EXPENSES  SUPPRESSING  INDIAN  HOSTILITIES  IN  18r.4,  1&55,  185C,  1858  AND 

[Act  March  2, 1861, 12  Stat..  199.] 

Bv  said  aot  the  necessary  amount,  not  to  exceed  $400,000,  was  ap- 
nropriated  to  re-imburse  the  State  expenses  incurred  in  sundry  Indian 
expeditions  in  the  vears  named.  Presumably  the  State  incurred  no  such 
expense  in  1857:  otherwise  provision  therefor  would,  no  doubt  have  been 

included  in  the  act.  -  .,  j.    ^v.    C3*„*-  „^ 

Under  this  Act,  there  was  found  due  and  was  paid  to  the  mate  an 

aggregate  of  $230,529.76. 
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HUMBOLDT  INDIAN  EXPEDITION  OF  1861-CAFrAIN  WEEK'S  COMPANY. 

[Act  of  June  27,  1882,  23  Stat..  111.] 

I  understand  that  the  State  presented  to  ^V^ /f  ^et^ry  «^  .^^^^^^ 
1887,  a  large  and  miscellaneous  claim,  ««^«""S.  ^^w^  ludiaThos 
year's,  and  ^relating  to  volunteer  service  mU^^^^^^^^^^ 
tihties,  guarding  overland  mail,  etc.     ibe  secretary  m  ^    j^     , 

therefrom  one  item  whicfi  seemed  to  «0'»f.  ^»f {J^^"^^  S?npaiy  iu  the 
above  act  referred  to,  v?,  expenses  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Z^^^^^^^^ 
Humboldt  Indian  expedition  in  1801.     llie  btAte  *^'r,'^f"  "".  ^ ,  «.  . 
ri8  ^"s  74  •  but  on  reducing  the  charges  to  rates  paid  by  United  atates 
fnr  iikP  s«rVice  eto  (as  required  by  said  act),  the  aggregate  found  due 
fr«  4f«tP  wasMl  723  6?  and  that  sum  was  paid  from  appropriation 

embraced  in  said  claim  I  have  o«lythe  general  and  »"«f^f  ;^^^JJ,^2 
♦inn  nlmvfi  noted     I  presume  that  the  Secretary  of  War  nas  reporieu, 
or  win  report  &eoVto  the  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  Senate  resolution 
of  February  27,  1889. 

MODOC  WAR,   1872-'73. 

[Act  January  6,  1883 ;  22  Stat.,  899.1 

«v  spotion  2  of  said  act  $4,441.33  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  State, 
,r,d  toStizens  thereof,  for  arms,  ammunition,  supplies,  transportation, 
aSd  s^rS  of  voSee?  forces  as  found  due  and  reported  by  General 
HardfekTthe  Secretary  of  War  and  specially  reported  by  tjie  Secre- 
Srv  of  War  to  the  House  of  Eepreseutatives.  The  amount  found  due 
Splirt^the  State  was  $4951^2.    The  residue  was  due  to  citizens 

$3  945.61. 

Very  respectfully,  ^   ^   ^^^^^ 

Auditor. 

Hon.  William  Windom, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  .      .  - 


California  Branch 


OF  THE 


American   Folk -Lore  Society 


THE  first  meeting  of  the  California  Branch  of  the 
American  Folk-Lore  Society  during  1906-07  will 
be  held  in  Room  22,  South  Hall,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  M, 
1906,  at  eight  o'clock.  Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber  will 
speak  on  * 'California  Indian  Myths  and  Songs,''  with 
illustrations  on  the  graphophone.  You  and  your  friends 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

This  meeting  being  the  first  of  the  year,  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  members  of  the  Council  for  1906-07 
will  be  held. 

CHARLES  KEELER, 

Acting  President. 


A.  L.  KROEBER, 

Secretary. 
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work  in  a  Jurassic  dinosaur  quarry  opened  by 
him  during  the  preceding  season  at  th^^base 
of  the  Freezeout  Mountains  in  southein  Wy- 
oming; After  successfully  completing  this 
i^ork  h^  began,  early  in  June,  explorations  in 
the  chalk  (Niobrara)  of  westerly  Kansas, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Dr.  E.  H.  fiellards  as 
assistant.  It  is  the  earnest  des/ire  of  the 
curator  of  this  department  that /the  paleon- 
tological  collections  of  the  imiseum  shall 
eventually  represent  in  a  creditable  manner 
the  faunas  of  all  the  more  important  fossil- 
bearing  horizons  of  our  own  ^ountry  at  least. 
It  was  with  the  idea  of  acquijftng  such  a  repre- 
sentative coUec^on  of  Niojbrara  fossils  that 
the  work  in  Kai^as  by  mJ.  Gilmore  and  Dr. 
Sellards  was  undertaken.  A^lready  some  forty- 
five  boxes  of  material  iave  been  collected 
and  we  hope  to  continue/the  work  in  this  for- 
mation for  some  years./ 

Mr.  W.  H.  Utterbakk/completed  the  unearth- 
ing of  the  splendid  |keleton  of  Diplodocus, 
discovered  by  him  th&  preceding  year  in  the 
Jurassic  deposits  on  Ah|  Red  Fork  of  Powder 
River  at  the  foot  6f  Sie  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains in  central  Wf-omit^.  In  this  same  re- 
gion he  also  secured  considerable  portions  of 
the  skeletons  of  i:wo  othkr  colossal  Jurassic 
dinosaurs.  In  t^e  latter  ^rt  of  August  Mr. 
Utterback  was  transferred  to  central  Mon- 
tana to  continiife  the  work  m  the  Cretaceous 
of  that  region  parried  on  duAng  the  month  of 
August  by  th^  present  writeV  In  this  field 
considerable  ijiew  and  interesting  material  has 
been  discovered,  coming  chi^y  from  the 
Judith  River  beds. 

Research  Work. — In  research.  Inside  several 
shorter  papers  by  the  curator,  Mt.  Douglass 
and  Mr.  Gilmore,  there  have  appeVed  or  are 
now  in  press  an  important  pape\  by  Mr. 
Douglass  on  the  vertebrate  fauna  ofVthe  Ter- 
tiary lake  beds  of  Montana  (Annals  O^rnegie 
Museum,  Vol.  2,  pp.  145-199  with  Pla^e  and 
37  figures  in  the  text) ;  a  paper  by  the  present 
writer  on  the  ^  Oligocene  Canidae '  {Memoirs 
Carnegie  Museum,  Vol.  I.,  No.  II.,  pp.  65-108, 
6  plates  and  7  figures  in  text)  and  another 
by  the  same  author  on  the  ^  Osteology  of 
Haplocanthosaurus'  {Memoirs  Carnegie  Mu- 


seum, Vol.  IL,  No.  I.,  pp.  1-75,  6  platqs  and 
30  figures  in  text). 

The  most  important  additions  to  Ae  exhi- 
bition ^ries  during  the  year  ha v^  been  the 
skeleton  W  Daphoenus  felinus  jiftounted  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  X^oggeshall  and  the  »Keletons  of  a 
Loup  Fork  cdmel  and  of  an  Oligocene  sabre- 
toothed  cat  (nh^lophoneus^^mounted  by  Mr. 
O.  A.  Paterson.  nTwo  sj^ndid  skeletons  of 
Ichthyosaurus  have  J^s/oeen  placed  on  exhi- 
bition. 

Considerable  prpifress  has  also  been  made  in 

the  preparation /"bf  casts   of  the  skeleton  of 

Diplodocus  ca/rnegii  for  exchange  with  other 

museums.  J.  BN^atcher, 

Curator  Vertebrate  Paleontology. 
Carneoie  Museum, 
October  6,  1903. 


ETHNOLOGICAL  AND  ARCHEOLOGICAL  8UR- 
"*""*-"~'^J5?y    OF    CALIFORNIA, 

For  several  years  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, through  its  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology and  by  the  liberal  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  has  been  engaged  in  an 
Ethnological  and  Archeological  Survey  of  the 
State.  A  large  amount  of  material,  illustra- 
tive of  Indian  life  and  culture  in  past  and 
present  times,  has  been  obtained  and  will  form 
an  important  part  of  the  anthropological  col- 
lections which  will  in  the  future  be  exhibited 
in  a  museum  of  the  university  at  Berkeley. 
At  the  present  time  this  collection,  with  others 
of  the  department,  is  temporarily  placed  in 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  affiliated  colleges 
belonging  to  the  University  in  San  Francisco. 
Here  the  large  and  valuable  collections  are 
safely  cared  for  until  the  permanent  museum 
building  is  secured. 

Systematic  explorations  are  being  made  of 
the  later  gravel  deposits,  of  several  caves,  and 
of  the  ancient  shellheaps,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain when  man  first  occupied  this  region.  The 
languages  of  the  existing  Indians  are  being 
studied  by  experts  of  the  department;  the 
customs  and  mythology  of  the  different  tribes 
are  being  carefully  recorded;  and  collections 
illustrating  their  arts  are  being  formed  for  the 
museum.  A*  study  of  the  physical  characters 
of  the  various  groups  of  Indians,  combined 
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face  was  high  in  relation  to  the  width,  lep- 
toprosopic/'  "  The  lower  jaw  had  a  well-de- 
fined angle,  the  body  of  the  bone  was  massive 
in  the  males,  and  with  a  pronounced  chin." 

So  much  for  this  first  memoir,  which  leaves 
to  be  desired  only  greater  numbers  of  speci- 
mens from  some  of  the  counties  and,  especially 
with  the  relation  to  cAnial  capacity,  estimates 
of  height  of  the  i^diVWuals.  A  second  me- 
moir, to  contain  an  account  of  prehistoric 
Scottish  skulls,  as  well  asNya  discussion  of  the 
character  of  Scottish  crartia  and  heads  in 
their  general  ethnographicalVelation  to  pre- 
historic races  in  Britain,  andSio  the  people 
of  the  adjoining  part  of  the  \)ntinent  of 
Europe '  is  to  follow. 

A.  Hr^icka. 
U.  S.  National  Museum, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

VERTEBRATE     PALEONTOLOGY     AT      THE     CARNe))cE 

MUSEUM. 

Through  the  continued  generosity  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  the  usual  activity  has  been  main- 
tained during  the  past  year  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vertebrate  Paleontology  at  this 
museum. 

The  Bayet  Collection  of  Fossils.— Eego^- 
tions    begun    more    than    a    year    ago    byXhe 
present  writer  resulted  in  July  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  paleontological  collections  ofBaron 
de  Bayet  of  Brussels,  Belgium.     Tb^  collec- 
tion is  especially  rich  in  MesozoicXertebrates 
from    Solenhofen,    Cerin,    Holz^den,    Lyme 
Regis  and  the  province  of  Beji(evento,  Italy; 
in   Tertiary  fishes  and  othei^ertebrates,  iu- 
vertebrates  and  plants  fro^  the   famous   lo- 
cality of  Monte  Bolca, yfear   Verona,   Italy; 
from  Armissan,  near  N^bonne,  France ;  from 
the  Belgian  Tertiarkg;  from  Sicily,  etc.     It 
also  contains   large/and   valuable   collections 
of   insects   and  olter  invertebrates  from  the 
Solenhofen  bed/ of  Bavaria,  a  superb  collec- 
tion of  European  cephalopoda  from  the  Meso- 
zoic  and  of  Paleozoic  trilobites  and  other  in- 
vertebpates. 

Though  containing  no  types  and  little  that 
is  new  to  paleontology,  its  acquisition  by  an 
American  museum  is  of  importance  as  making 
accessible  for  the  first  time  to  American  stu- 


dents any  considerable  collection  of  European 
vertebrates  without  the  necessity  of  a  trip  to 
Europe.  Dr.  C.  R.  Eastman  has  undertaken 
to  prepare  a  memoir  descriptive  of  the  fishes 
in  the  collection,  and  it  is  the  des^e  of  the 
curator  of  the  department  to  ar^mge  for  the 
treatment  of  the  other  groun^in  a  similar 
manner  by  equally  competeiU  specialists,  so 
that  the  material  in  the y^ollection  may  be 
made  known  and  available  for  purposes  of 
comparison  to  student^f  paleontology. 

It  will  doubtless  Ve  many  years  before  a 
similar  opportunitVwill  present  itself  for  ac- 
quiring at  a  sinrfg  stroke  so  large  and  varied 
a  collection  oy  European  fossil  vertebrates, 
and  American/paleontologists  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Carneg^  for  his  generosity  in  supplying 
the  funds/^ecessary  for  the  purchase  of  this 
valuabl^jollection. 

FieldrWorh  during  the  Season  of  190S. — 
Duruifg  the  season  just  drawing  to  a  close 
^01^^  parties  have  been  engaged,  under  the 
leral  direction  of  the  curator,  in  studying 
geology  and  in  collecting  vertebrate  and 
otheW  fossils  from  various  Tertiary,  Mesozoic 
and  idler  horizons  of  the  west,  chiefly  in 
KansasVWyoming  and  Montana. 

PursuE^xt  to  a  general  plan  undertaken  some 
time  since,^r.  Earl  Douglass  has  continued  his 
explorations\of   the   Tertiary  lake   basins   of 
western  MonWa  and  has  been  successful  in 
securing   consiT^rable   collections    representa- 
tive of  the  fossil  faunas  and  floras  of  those 
deposits.     Of  greVtest  importance  among  the 
results  of  his  lab^s  in  that  region  may  be 
mentioned   the   discovery   of    Oligocene   beds 
referable  to  the  White  Eiver  and  containing 
the  remains  of  a  richXand  varied  vertebrate 
fauna  in  a  good  state  o\  preservation.    Here- 
tofore  the   White   RiverX  formations   of   that 
region   have   yielded   comWratively   few    and 
for    the    most    part    poorlyk  preserved    verte- 
brates.    In  addition  to  his  Work  in  the  Ter- 
tiary Mr.  Douglass  was  also  afi^le  to  make  some 
interesting  collections  from,  afad  observations 
relating  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian(?) 
of  that  region.  \ 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  Mr. 
C.  W.  Gilmore  was  engaged  in  completing  the 
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with  that  of  the  skeletons  found  during  the 
archeological  explorations,   is  being  made  in 
order  to  determine  the  physical  relations   of 
Ythe  Indians  of  California  with  those  of  other 
1^  regions.      By   correlating  the  physical   char- 
%  tbters,  the  particular  cultures  of  the  past  and 
t)resent   Indians,    and   the   various   linguistic 
stocks  or  families  still  extant,  it  is  hoped  to 
solve  the  great  problem  of  the  relationship  of 
the  numerous  groups  of  Indians  in  California, 
and  their  relationship  with  peoples  of  other 
parts  of  the  continent  and  possibly  with  cer- 
tain tribes  of  Asia. 

Nowhere  in  America  has  there  been  such  a 
diversity  of  Indian  languages  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  condition  which  has  long  puzzled 
anthropologists.  During  the  past  five  years 
more  investigations  of  these  languages  have 
been  made  by  the  University  and  by  eastern 
institutions  than  in  all  previous  time.  These 
Indian  languages  are  now  fast  disappearing. 
Several  are  at  the  present  moment  known 
only  by  five  or  six,  others  by  twenty  or  thirty 
individuals,  and  hardly  a  year  passes  without 
some  special  dialect,  or  even  language,  be- 
coming extinct.  For  this  reason  it  is  desired 
that  students  should  be  instructed  in  the 
methods  of  recording  and  studying  Indian 
languages,  and  then  devote  themselves  to 
special  research.  The  University  is,  therefore, 
giving  instruction  in  this  branch  of  linguistics 
with  the  hope  of  preparing  students  to  carry 
on  the  research  before  the  opportunities  pass 
away.  Similar  reasons  apply  to  researches  in 
other  divisions  of  ethnology,  and  in  archeol- 
ogy; hence  the  training  of  students  in  these 
subjects  is  also  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Anthropology. 

The  officers  of  the  department  make  a  special 
appeal  to  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  adjacent  regions  for  aid  in  this  survey. 
Hundreds  of  Indian  objects  are  found  an- 
nually, which  if  carefully  labelled  as  to  where 


and  how  found  and  sent  to  the  university, 
would,  when  brought  together  for  comparative 
study,  aid  in  the  settlement  of  many  important 
questions.  The  distribution  of  a  particular 
kind  of  stone  implement  or  of  an  ancient 
form  of  basket,  and  of  many  other  objects  of 
Indian  manufacture  (even  the  peculiar  stone 


of  which  an  implement  is  made  is  of  great  im- 
portance), will  aid  in  determining  the  distri- 
bution of  a  tribe  or  group  of  which  other  rec- 
ords may  be  lost  or  so  uncertain  that  just 
such  confirmatory  evidence  to  establish  a 
particular  point  is  required. 

Information  relating  to  the  location  of  caves, 
shellheaps,  old  burial  places,  ancient  village 
sites,  and  scattered  fragments  or  survivors  of 
nearly  extinct  tribes,  is  earnestly  solicited, 
that  such  may  be  investigated  by  the  depart- 
ment and  may  be  correctly  recorded  on  its 
ethnological  and  archeological  maps  of  the 
State. 

The  university  is  by  this  survey  carrying 
on  a  research  of  great  importance  in  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  first  peopling  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  of  the  early  migrations,  and 
of  the  relationships  of  the  recent  and  present 
Indians,  a  research  that  is  required  by  an- 
thropologists and  by  all  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  man.  This  work  has  been  well  be- 
gun, but  assistance  of  many  kinds  is  needed 
for  its  progress.  This  assistance  it  is  hoped 
will  be  given  to  aid  the  University  of  the  State 
in  an  undertaking  of  such  general  interest. 

Two  volumes  of  the  publications  of  the  de- 
partment, relating  to  the  languages,  myths 
and  customs  of  certain  tribes  of  California, 
are  now  in  press  and  are  to  be  followed  by 
others  as  the  material  is  prepared. 

Correspondence  leading  to  aid  in  this  sur- 
vey is  solicited  by  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology of  the  University  of  California. 

Benj.  Ide  Wheeler, 
President  of  the  University, 
F.  W.  Putnam, 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
Berkeley,   California,  • 

October  15,  1903.  ^y''^     ^ 

BCIE'S'TIFIC  NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

Professor  Raphael  Pumpelly.q^ Newport, 
R.  I.,  has  recenf^v  returned  froin  a  summer's 
journey  in  Turkes*kan,  where^me  made  a  recon- 
naissance under  theWisni^s  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  the  anqWnt  human  occupation 
of  the  region  in  rela^onUo  its  physiography. 
The  other  memb^  of  tni^  expedition  were 
Professor   W.    M.    Davis,    oiNHarvard;     Mr. 
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Ellsworth  Huntington,  Carnegie  research  as- 
sistant, and  Mr.  R.  W.  Pumpelly,  with  Mr. 
S.   de  Brovtzine  of  St.  Petersburg  as  inter- 
preter.    Mr.  Richard  Norton,  director  of  the 
American    SchM    of    Classical    Studies    in 
Rome,   was    an   independent   member   of   the 
party.    From  Bakik  the  great  petroleum  port 
on  the  west  coast  of\he  Caspian,  the  travelers 
crossed  by  steamer  t(a  Krasnovodsk  May  23, 
whence  the   Central   Asiatic  railway   carried 
them,  with  many  stops  ^d  side  excursions  on 
the  way,  to  the  end  of  th\  main  line  at  Tash- 
kent and  to  the  end  of  a  branch  line  at  Andiz- 
han   June    26.      Prof essorX  Pumpelly,    with 
Messrs.  Norton  and  PumpelN,  then  made  an 
excursion  southeastward  acros^he  Alai  range 
and  valley  to  Lake  Karakul  oriV  the  northern 
Pamir,    returning    via   AndizhaiX  Baku    and 
Constantinople,    and    reaching    ^erica    o 
September  4.    Professor  Davis  and  Mr.  Hu 
ington  went  northeast,  crossing  the\wes^rn 
Tian    Shan    ranges    to    Lake    Issikul\/here 
they  separated ;  Professor  Davis  turnedrlyorth- 
ward  and  came  home  via  Semipalatirp:,  Omsk 
and    St.    Peterburg;     Mr.    Huntinjfton    wVt 
south  to  Kashgar  and  west  to  San^rkand  an 
Aschabad,   where   he   has   lately/arrived   an 
where  he  will  make  his  wintof^  headquarters 
after  an  excursion  into  noryfern  Persia. 

The     Research     Labor^ry     of     Physical 
Chemistry  at  the  Massaotusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  establiahment  of  which  was 
announced  in  SciENCE^or  June  5,  1903,  was 
opened  on  Septemberr^O  with  a  staff  of  eight 
research    associates /and    assistants    and    two 
graduate  scholars  working  under  the  direction 
of  Professors  A,/ A.  Noyes,  H.  M.  Goodwin 
and  W.  R.  Whitney.     The  following  investi- 
gations are  already  in  progress:    'The  Elec- 
trical Conductivity  of  Aqueous  Solutions  at 
High  Temperatures  (up  to  306°  and  higher),' 
three  separate  researches  carried  on  by  Dr. 
W.  D.  Coolidge,  Dr.  H.  C.  Cooper  and  Mr.  A. 
C.    Melcher;     'The    Conductivity    of    Fused 
Salts,'  by  Mr.  R.  Haskell;   'Electrical  Trans- 
ference   Determinations    with    Nitric    Acid,' 
by  Mr.  Y.  Kato ;    '  The  Migration  and  Coag- 
ulation of  Colloids,'  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Blake;  '  The 
Equilibrium  in  Solution  between  Milk  Sugar 


and   Its    Hydrate,'    by   Mr.    C.    S.    Hi 
'The     Dissociation-Relations   /ft     Sul] 
Acid  at  Various  Temperaturi^'  by  Mr. 
Stewart;     'The    HydroW    of    Amm. 
Sulphide  determined  by  Vapor  Pressure 
urements,'  by  Mr.  (yT.   Sammet.     T 
searches   upon   the y^nductivity    of    ac 
solutions  and  up^  transference  are  ai 
by  grants   mad<  to  Professor   Noyes 
Carnegie  Insjrftution.     Besides  these  p^ 
chemical  i^estigations,  work  is  being  c 
ued  withXhe  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
in   dev^ping   a   new   system   of    quali 
analyii^  which  shall  include  nearly  all  th 
metallic  elements. 

^T  the  ceremonies  attending  the  ini 
^ion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  as  princi] 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  tt 
gree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred,  among  « 
upon  Dr.  J.  E.  Creighton,  professor  oJ 
losophy  at  Cornell  University,  and  Dr.  ^ 
Goldschmidt,  professor  of  mineralogy,  H 
berg  University,  Germany. 

The  Harvard  correspondent  of  the  Ev 
Post  states  that  the  Hon.  William  H.  M 
secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Gifford 
^chot,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
)eak  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  Ha 
liversity  on  November  2,  under  the  aui 
of  fte  Political  Club,  a  non-partisan  orgj 
tion  ftif  students  organized  to  promote  in 
and    a\ive   participation   in   politics    oi 
part  of  University  men.     Secretary  M( 
subject  wUl  be  'The  Administration  o 
Navy,'  andSMr.  Pinchot's  '  The  Opportu 
in  the  Government  Scientific  Departmen 


'/ 


Dr.  Edgar  J^^Banks  has  been  given  cj 
of  the  archeological  excavations  to  be  u 
taken  near  Bysmias  by  the  University  of 
cago  with  the  permission  of  the  Turkish 
ernment. 

P.  G.  Nutting,  A.B.  (Stanford),  Ph.D.  ( 
nell),  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  ii 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Dr.  L.  Messehschmidt  has  been  appoi 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Royal  Mus 
in  Berlin. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Anthropology  at  the  University  of  California. — A  depart- 
ment of  anthropology  has  been  established  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  California.  The  work  of  this  department,  for  the  present, 
will  be  anthropological  research  and  the  formation  of  a  museum.  Mrs 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst  has  for  several  years  been  collecting  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  material  from  the  several  expeditions  she  has  established, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  in  Peru,  and  in  California.  These  collections 
she  gives  to  the  University  at  Berkeley.  The  University  has  also  a 
large  collection  from  Alaska,  presented  by  the  Alaskan  Commercial 
Company  ;  and  it  is  known  that  other  collections  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  University  when  the  museum  is  established.  There 
are  also  now  in  the  University  many  archeological  specimens  and 
human  crania  obtained  from  various  parts  of  the  state.  For  the 
storage  and  preservation  of  all  this  valuable  material  a  temporary  fire- 
proof building  of  brick  and  iron  is  to  be  erected  at  once.  It  is  believed 
that  this  action  will  also  be  an  incentive  to  the  friends  of  the  University 
to  provide  the  funds  for  a  museum  building  adequate  for  the  proper 
exhibition  of  the  collections  in  all  departments. 

As  an  encouragement  to  others  and  as  an  expression  of  her  great 
interest  in  the  new  department,  Mrs  Hearst,  who  is  one  of  the  regents 
and  a  most  generous  patron  of  the  University,  makes  a  gift  of  $50,000 
a  year  for  five  years  for  anthropological  research.  This  amount  will 
be  devoted  to  continuation  of  the  work  in  Egypt  and  in  South  America 
and  to  obtaining  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities ;  also  to  a  thorough 
research  of  the  archeology  and  ethnology  of  California,  with  particular 
reference  to  investigations  of  the  deposits  from  the  supposed  Pliocene 
gravels  to  recent  times,  with  the  object  of  discovering  when  man  first 
appeared  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  also  to  a  study  of  the  many  Indian 
tribes  of  California,  their  languages,  myths,  and  customs.  For  this 
work  several  parties  are  already  in  the  field. 

At  present  there  will  be  no  regular  courses  in  the  department,  but 
university  lectures  on  special  topics  in  anthropology  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time.  The  first  of  these  lectures  was  delivered  on  September 
20  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  who  was  invited  to  outline  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  the   new  department  and   the  methods   of  anthropological 
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research.  The  second  lecture  was  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  on  the 
value  of  ethnological  study.  The  third  lecture,  by  Mrs  Zelia  Nutiall, 
was  on  the  picture-writing  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

Dr  A.  L.  Kroeber  and  Mr  P.  E.  Goddard  have  been  appointed 
respectively  instructor  and  assistant  in  anthropology  with  assignment 
for  field-work  among  the  Indians  of  California.  Prof.  J.  C.  Merriam 
of  the  paleontological  department  has  been  given  immediate  charge  of 
the  research  among  the  gravel  deposits.  Dr  P.  M.  Jones  is  engaged  in 
archeological  work  with  special  reference  to  Santa  Rosa  island.  An 
honorary  advisory  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  regents,  as 
follows  :  Dr  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  ;  Prof. 
F.  W.  Putnam,  Chairman  of  the  Committee ;  Mrs  Phoebe  Hearst ;  Miss 
Alice  C.  Fletcher  ;  Mrs  Zelia  Nuttall ;  Dr  Franz  Boas  ;  Prof.  John  C. 
Merriam.  Mr  J.  G.  M.  E.  d'Aquin  has  been  appointed  assistant 
secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  department. 

of  implements,  the  kitchen-middens 
(far  older  than  any  mounds),  are  other 
evidences  of  high  antiquity.  At  least 
2000  B.C.  (probably  much  earlier)  must 
be  fixed  upon  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Red  Race  in  America, — the  immigra- 
tion (from  Europe  ?)  took  place  in  the 
»aleolithic  period. 


they  become  men  rfnd  women.  B^ll- 
play,  the  author  tells  us,  *'  is  almwt 
unrepresented  afnong  these  utilitaria 
Red-men.  I  never  saw  any  ball- 
game  except  among  the  Arekunas 
of  Roraima."  Its  use  only  by  adults 
and  its  rarity  alike  suggest  borrowing 
from  some  other  people.  The  **  com- 
ing from  town  "  representations  are 
very  interesting  and  afford  abundant 
scope  for  the  primitive  imagination. 
Some  of  the  animal-plays  involve  great 
physical  skill  and  mental  acumen.  The 
drinking  oi paiwarie  has  in  these  latter 
days  turned  the  macquari  game  into  a 
regular  orgy.  Indeed,  except  mere 
children's  games,  the  Warau  shield- 
game  is  **  the  only  one  not  accom- 
panied by  drinking."  The  Waraus, 
the  author  suggests,  **  have  never  risen 
to  the  level  of  a  good  drink,*'  but  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  **the  energy, 
emulation,  and  excitement  shown  by 
the  Waraus,  in  their  liquorless  game, 
are  at  least  equal  to  those  shown  by  the 


^rtman  (J.  L.)  The  probable  suc- 
c^sors  of  certain  North  American 
prih^ates.  (Science,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
190 1*^  N.  s.,  XIII,  2og-2ii.)  Author 
holds  that  not  only  are  the  extinct 
North  American  forms  and  the  living 
South  American  Cebidce  similar,  but 
*  *  the  one  was  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  other."  Moreover,  **  had  the  con- 
ditions been  favorable,  and  the  southern 
barriers  been  sufficient  to  arrest  further 
progress,  we  could  believe  that  through 
stress  of  environment  a  much  higher 
type  of  monkey,  and  possibly  a  man, 
might  have  been  evolved  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  the  manner  so  ingeni- 
ously suggested  by  Duncan." 


^VOeNpeT^  K.V, —    t.a-TAV\q.v)L(xVe.s 
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MRTHliUAKJSS 


All  the  Indians  of  California  have  a  name 
for  the  earthquake,  and  most  of  them  personify 
it.  The  belief  that  earthquakes  are  caused 
hy  the  movements  of  a  giant  who  supports  the 
earth,  an  idea  that  crops  out  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  does  not  seem  to  be  prevalent  among 
them.  Earthquake  is  a  man  of  supernatural 
power,  usually  either  allied  or  contrasted  to 
Thunder.  Sometimes  there  are  several  earth- 
quake brothers.  In  northwestern  California, 
among  the  Turok,  Bairthquake  shakes  the  earth 
by  his  running,  just  as  Thunder, 
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Jyotes  on  \^i*>"j-' — 

r^  hv  causing  the  ground  to  rise  in  wa  ^^^^^^^^  ^y 

,  visitor  who  ob.e'.ed  * J^  ^_^^  „^„^  *-»;=; ''Xume 

Vfr;  rt'ito  ^d  imping  ^^»- -  t<i^:^'„, 

C^ttotTCtue.  occur  in  t^^^^^^^ 

r.hen  the  »or.d  is  '"°«',rTl,e  earthquakes  are  therefore 

One  tradition  represents  ^J"  world.    He  is  followed  by  Thunder 

t^r^l  to  Tbunae^s  power  X^^\;tt  ^„„3t  e,ual  those  of 
^ra\  exhibitions  of  rumbhng  ana  together. 

A  somewhat  ^f'^IX  River,  in  the  south  centra   part  ofth 

San  Francisco. 

,„..  MO»STB.S  »   -.THBK»   ^^^       ^_^^  ^,, 

The  Indians  of  Trinity  Wver^S^ni-ltnown  as  a  "  water 
Jfko  stock,  have  a  belief  ma  mytlnca^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

!i-  -  ••    The  animal  is  said  to  dc  animals  are 

rUlry  panther,  and  has  enormo      eye.^  T    ^^^^ 

rup%sed  to  --  ';,r«:en?'day  they  do  no.  attack  people,  but 
Srerl    «°e«said  to  have  ^one  so  ^^^^  ^  ^,„,ed  belief  in 

On  the  Klamath  River  the  Sh«»  '"    ^hWpools  in  the  nver,  and 
J  „  "    These  live  in  dangerous  wni  p  persons  by 

a  "  water-dog.      '  <"^  xhev  cause  the  oeam  01  i 

appear  iiUe  hu^^PO«=^,  ^J^,  .^Jed  thus  are  ^^^::tS. 
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INDIAN  OPINIONS  OF  THE  EARTHQUAKE  OF  APRIL,   I9O6. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  few  Indians  of  Wintun  stock,  who  now  live 
in  Cortina  valley,  in  the  western  foothills  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
at  a  point  about  eighty-five  miles  nearly  due  north  of  San  Francisco, 
to  hold  each  spring  a  ceremony  called  Hesi.  During  an  attendance 
at  this  ceremony  in  May,  1906,  the  following  theories  concerning  the 
recent  great  earthquake  which  affected  San  Francisco  and  other 
parts  of  the  Coast  Range  region  in  California  were  gained  from  a 
speech  made  by  the  shaman  who  conducted  the  ceremony  and  from 
discussion  by  the  other  Indians  assembled. 

The  world  was  originally  much  smaller  than  at  present.     As  the 
Indian  population  in  times  past  increased,  the  earth  was  rent  and 
stretched  by  Coyote  Old  Man,  the  southern  Wintun  culture-hero,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  newcomers.  In  the  beginning  the  surface 
of  the  earth  was  a  plain,  but  with  the  rendings,  of  which  there  have 
already  been  four,  the  present  mountains,  valleys,  and  other  physio- 
graphical  features  were  formed.     There  is  to  be  another  great  rend- 
incr  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  mountains  are  to  be  razed  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  to  be  made  level,  like  the  Wintun 
abode  of  the  dead.     Quite  naturally,  the  great  earthquake  which  had 
occurred  less  than  a  month  previously  was  connected  in  the  Indian 
mind  with  this  expected  catastrophe,  particularly  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony  referred  to  there  were  small  earth 
tremors  felt  almost  every  day,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  that 
particular  time  there  was  on  Cache  Creek,  at  a  point  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles  distant,  a  great  landslide  which  dammed  the  stream  for 
several  days,  finally  breaking  with  the  weight  of  accumulated  water 
and  doing  considerable  damage  at  Rumsey,  the  nearest  town  down 

stream.  .  •      ^1.  • 

There  were,  however,  differences  of  opinion  concerning  these  seis- 
mic disturbances.  One  of  the  shamans  held  that,  as  the  Indians  are 
so  nearly  extinct,  these  disturbances  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
great  levelling  which  is  to  transform  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  old  shaman  above  referred  to,  who  conducted  the  ceremony  on 
this  occasion,  held  that  the  Indians  are  not  entirely  gone  and  that 
the  disturbances  were  the  forerunners  of  another  stretching  of  the 
earth,  this  time  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  ever-increasing  white 
population.  He  was  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  immediately  all 
the  Indians  are  dead,  which  will  be  very  soon,  according  to  him,  this 
great  catastrophe  will  totally  destroy  all  things  on  the  earth  and 
render  it  like  the  Wintun  abode  of  the  dead. 

This  same  difference  in  opinion  was  found  to  exist  among  many 
of  the  Indians  assembled  at  this  ceremony,  some  expressing  the  beliet 
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that  the  great  levelling  or  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  others  accept- 
mg  the  explanation  given  by  the  old  shaman  that  this  was  merely 
another  stretching  of  the  earth  to  make  more  room.  But  all  seemed 
to  be  confident  that  ultimately  there  would  be  a  great  upheaval 
and  levelling  which  would  obliterate  all  things  at  present  upon  the 
earth.  ^ 


Berkeley. 


S,  A.  Barrett. 
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LEGEND  OF  THE  TETON  SIOUX  MEDICINE  PIPE. 

The  following  account  of  what  seems  to  have  been  an  important 
tribal  ceremony  was  obtained  from  Percy  Phillips,  a  young  ful- 
blood  educated  Sioux,  living  on  the  Cheyenne  reservation.  South 
Dakota    The  pipe  referred  to  in  the  account  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
Sans  Arcs  division  of  the  Teton  Sioux,  and  is  in  the  Possession  of 
Red-Hair,  the  keeper.   The  ceremony  lasts  about  half  a  day  and  the 
sineing  of  the  ritual  is  of  about  one  hour's  duration.     The  ritual  is 
preceded  by  songs  from  the  medicine-men.  The  pipe  when  not  m 
use  is  kept  in  a  bundle  which  is  about  three  feet  long ;  the  pipe 
itself  being  protected  by  gifts  or  offerir^gs  which  have  been  made 
to  it,  then  wrapped  Vith  buckskin  and  placed  in  a  bag  of  woven 
buffalo  hair.    The  out<^r  wrapper  of  buffalo  hide  has  been  replaced 
by  one  of  canvas.    The  ceremony  is  pid  to  be  performed  in  influen- 
tial families  when  a  girl  first  attains  the  age  of  womanhood  and 
also  when  a  period  of  mourning  is  stopped  by  a  formal  feast     1  his 
account  is  merely  a  fragment,  but  may  lead,  it  is  hoped,  to  further 
investigation.  \ 


i 


(• 


When  the  Indians  were  all/iving  together  in  the  east,  near  a  great 
lake,  they  were  encamped  iri^a  large  circle.  At  that  time  there  was 
supposed  to  be  but  one  language  spoken  ;  and  there  were  chiefs  for 
every  tribe,  one  chief  to  ^ery  band. 

One  day  two  young  m0n  went  out  hunting  in  a  mountamous  coun- 
try    At  the  top  of  a  High  table-land  they  found  game.     On  their 
way  down  the  hill  they  saw  a  woman  coming  towards  them.    As 
they  came  near  to  the  woman  they  noticed  that  she  had  something 
in  her  arms.    On  approaching  still  nearer  they  discovered  that  she 
was  a  fine-looking  young  woman,  carrying  a  pipe  on  her  left  arm. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  young  men  said :  "Let  us  outrage  her      He 
tempted  the  other  man,  who  said  :  "  No,   it  is   not  well  that  you 
should  do  anything  of  the  sort,  for  she  is  of  mysterious  appearance. 
When  they  came  closer,  both  men  stopped  and  obstructed  her  way. 
The  woman  stopped  and  said:  "I  heard  what  you  were  saying. ^^ 
The  tempter  urged  his  fellow,  and  said :  "  Let  us  leap  upon  her 
The  other  man  answered :  "  No,  you  must  not  harm  her.       1  he 
tempter  said:  "Yes,  I  will  attack  her,  for  there  is  no  one  around. 
The  other  man  said :  "  You  may,  but  I  will  stand  aside.     The  woman 
said-  "I  do  not  wish  to  stir  up  any  strife,  since  I  am  on  a  special 
errand  from  the  Great  Medicine."   With  this  she  stepped  aside,  took 
the  pipe,  which  was  seen  to  be  filled,  from  her  left  arm  and  laid  it  down 
upon  a  buffalo  chip,  with  the  stem  directly  toward  the  east.   Then 
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A  STRANGE  AND  PECULIAR  PEOPLE 


The  Indian's  sun  is  passing  below  the  western  horizon.  He  has  presented,  to 
the  world,  a  most  picturesque  and  interesting  career.  He  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  books  and  endless  investigations  in  both  ancient  and  modern  days.  No 
race  in  recent  times  has  so  appealed  to  the  imagination.  His  origin,  his  peculiar 
customs  and  unique  life  have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  multitude  of  writers 
the  past  four  centuries. 

Yet,  with  it  all,  we  have  no  complete  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
Indian  as  a  race.  There  are  reference  books,  publications  of  institutions  and 
other  excellent  books.  He  who  would  study  the  Indian  must  consult  a  mulitude 
of  authorities.  Two  splendid  serial  publications  are  so  expensive  that  they  are 
far  beyond  the  purse  of  the  average  man,  woman  or  library. 

In  view  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  concerning  Indian  matters,  the 
time  is  opportune  for  a  real  history  of  this  remarkable  nation — a  history  that 
shall  bring  together  in  complete  form  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  Red  Race. 


INDIAN  EPOCHS 


Between  1880  and  the  present  time  the  bulk  of  the  Red  Americans  have  been 
compelled  to  completely  change  their  mode  of  life.  Between  1800  and  1880  there 
was  another  change -less  marked.  Back  of  that  we  have  the  colonial  period, 
in  which  the  native  Americans  were  as  cards  in  the  hands  of  shrewd  white  gamblers. 
Still  further  remote,  is  the  period  of  discovery  and  the  introduction  of  European 
objects.  And  stretching  back  into  the  unknown,  lies  the  stone  age  and  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Red  Race  in  America. 

Mr.  Moorehead  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
Indian  in  some  eight  or  ten  volumes,  and  we  shall  publish  same  from  time  to  time 
during  the  next  seven  yearSv  The  first  will  deal  with  the  Indian  of  today.  Each 
book  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  a  subscription  on  the  part  of  institutions  or 
individuals  to  the  first  volume,  places  absolutely  no  obligation  to  subscribe  for 
succeeding  volumes.    We  now  announce  THE  INDIAN  -  A  HISTORY,  Period 

1850-1914. 

After  many  years  of  study  and  research  it  appears  to  the  author  that  if  one 
desires  to  thoroughly  understand  Indian  character,  history,  ethnology  and  arch- 
aeology, one  should  begin  with  the  present  and  work  straight  back  into  prehistoric 
times. 
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THE  INDIAN -A  HISTORY 

This  volume  wUl  treat  of  the  transition  period,  the  change  from  the  old  Indian 

to  the  new. 

The  present  deplorable  state  of  the  Indian  race  is  set  forth  fully  and  all  state- 
ments are  verified  by  government  documents,  investigations,  reports  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses.  The  progress  of  the  Indian  is  fully  dejnbed.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations  and  maps,  exhibiting  the  changmg  conditions.  The  Plains 
wars -never  properly  treated,  and  always  made  sensational -will  be  described 
Tn  deta"  Sitting  Bull.  Red  Cloud,  Joseph,  Spotted  Tail  Hole-in-the-Day. 
Cochise,  Geronimo  and  all  the  other  prominent  men  wi  1  have  their  proper  places 
The  influence  of  the  buffalo  upon  the  life  of  the  Plains  tribes  will  constitute  a 
special  feature.    The  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  will  all  be  found  comprehensively 

Such  ceremonies  as  survive  during  this  period  will  be  set  forth,  and  com- 
parisons made  between  the  former  reservation  life  and  the  present  existence  of 
individuals  on  allotments. 


<t 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BOOK 


The  chief  value  of  THE  INDIAN  -  A  HISTORY,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
history  of  causes  and  events,  in  the  large  sense.  It  reviews  the  past  years  of  mis- 
management and  ignorance  in  Indian  affairs,  and  presentsin  ^^^^f^^^:;:^^^^^^ 
Nation  must  do  if  we  desire  to  save  the  remnants  of  our  Indian  tribes.  It  relates 
what  every  citizen  of  our  republic  should  know. 

The  history  is  not  a  sentimental  book  -  and  we  have  had  too  much  mere 
sentiment  in  Indian  affairs  -  neither  is  it  denunciatory.  It  P-^.^^  ^«;  A^^^^^^^^^^^ 
sideration  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  what  has  been  termed.    Our  National 

Problem." 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  TASK 

The  past  six  years  Mr.  Moorehead  has  served  on  the  United  States  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  being  appointed  by  ex-President  Roosevelt  Previously, 
he  had  studied  and  explored  among  ancient  Indian  remams  m  twenty  states  and 
for  several  scientific  institutions.  His  labors  cover  twenty-seven  years  and  have 
been  favorably  received  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  is  the  author  of  six  books 
and  over  fifty  reports,  pamphlets,  and  articles.    He  holds  membership  m  many 


scientific  societies.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  he  in- 
vestigated White  Earth  (Minnesota)  Reservation  in  1909,  and  brought  about 
prosecutions,  through  the  Department  of  Justice,  against  those  who  had  de- 
frauded Indians  out  of  their  lands.  He  spent  some  time  in  Oklahoma  and  made 
public  in  a  pamphlet  the  sad  conditions  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  This  forced 
Congressional  action.  He  has  been  accumulating  data  from  various  sources; 
receives  much  information  from  the  Indians  themselves,  and  will  draw  the  political 
history  of  Indian  affairs  from  these  and  Government  reports. 

Upwards  of  300  officials,  missionaries,  teachers,  scientists,  and  others  living  in 
Indian  communities,  have  sent  him  data  concerning  the  Indians  of  to-day.  These 
valuable  statistics  will  be  presented  in  tabulated  form. 


THE  PRICE 

We  feel  confident  that  you  will  find  THE  INDIAN  -  A  HISTORY  a  very 
important,  mteresting  and  valuable  contribution  to  literature,  science  and  history. 
We  have  made  the  price  at  about  cost  -  $3.75.  This  includes  delivery.  The  book 
pages  will  be  the  size  of  this  circular.  The  work  will  contain  500  pages  and  many 
plates  Ordinarily,  such  works  sell  at  $5  to  $6  and  never  under  $4.50.  Those 
who  subscribe  and  pay  for  the  book  on  delivery  will  remit  $3.75.  Persons  who 
are  willing  to  remit  with  the  order  (now)  wiU  receive  the  books,  express  paid, 
for  $3.25.  The  publishers  make  this  inducement  to  encourage  advance  payment, 
in  view  of  the  great  expense  of  the  undertaking. 

We  solicit  your  order. 

THE  ANDOVER  PRESS, 

Andover,  Mass. 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  HIS  PREVIOUS  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Historian,  John  Fiske,  stated  in  a  letter  some  years  ago 
concerning  Mr.  Moorehead's  historical  account  of  the  Ohio 
Indians;  "I  wish  we  could  have  had  something  of  the  sort  long 
ago.    It  is  invaluable." 

"Mr.  Moorehead's  thorough  knowledge  of  Indian  customs 
and  habits  enables  him  to  give  a  picture  of  Indian  life  in  not  only 
the  external  aspects  which  the  transient  traveller  sees,  but  m  the 
more  intimate  relations  of  family  life."—  Christian  Union,  (New 
York) 

Marquis  Nadaillac,  Paris,  says  of  Mr.  Moorehead's  work: 
"It  is  scientific,  complete  and  accurate." 

"An  indefatigable  field  explorer,  he  has  given  for  years  his 
time,  strength,  erudition  and  enthusiasm  to  this  work."—  Evening 
Transcript,  (Boston)  ; 

"The  whole  work  is  scholarly  in  text,  and  beautiful  in  make 
up  and  finish."—  Scientific  American. 

"This  admirable  work  is  more  comprehensive  even  than  the 
title  suggests. ' '—  Man,  (London) 

"Archaeologists  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  world  will  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Moorehead  for  having  compiled  the  first  general 
account  of  North  American  archaeology."—  Dr.  Haddon,  London 
Post. 

"We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  book  deserves  high 
commendation." — The  Athenaeum,  (London) 

Le  tres  important  ouvrage  de  Moorehead  est  le  fruit  de 
vingt-cinq  annees  d'etudes  sur  la  prehistoire  america.\m.— Journal 
de  la  societe  des  americanis  tes  de  Paris. 
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Many  great  events  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  year,  and  should  the  class  of  1919  ever 
forget  their  senior  year  they  can  recall  that  memor- 
able date,  November  11,  1918,  and  days  follow- 
ing when  we  watched  so  eagerly  for  the  morning 
papers.  The  world  has  experienced  much,  but 
we  feel  that  no  progress  has  been  made  that  will 
mean  so  much  to  the  future  of  our  people  as  will 
the  progress  of  the  class  of  1919. 

We  as  a  class  are  18  in  number,  represent- 
ing five  different  states  and  thirteen  distinct  tribes. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  school  has  a 
class  historian  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
thirteen  tribes  to  the  public.  We  have  come  from 
mountain,  hill  and  plain,  to  seek  seek  an  edu- 
cation. Each  of  us  has  been  lured  to  Sherman 
Institute  by  the  splendid  opportunities  it  offers 
and  by  the  beauty  of  Southern  California.  From 
this  land  of  the  setting  sun  we  get  a  large  part  of 
the  class,  the  Mission,  Mono,  Piaute,  Hoopa, 
Wylackie  and  Klamath  tribes  being  represented. 
As  class  historian,  I  am  proud  of  the  representa- 
tives of  each  tribe  and  proud  of  the  fact  tha<  in 
all  the  graduating  classes  of  the  school  the  •Mission 
tribe  alone  has  had  one  or  more  representatives 
in  each.  They  received  their  name  through  the 
early  Franciscan  missionaries  who  labored  among 
them  for  years.  Little  was  known  of  this  tribe 
until  the  earlier  paLt  of  the  18th  century.  Spring- 
ing from  the -Shoshonean  stock  they  were  scatter- 
ed from  the  Colorado  River  to  the  Pacific  and 
were  very  backward  in  civilization. 

Through  the  persistent  labors  of  Father 
Junipero  Serra  and  his  faithful  successors  they 
became  civilized  and  those  grand  old  Spanish - 
Indian  missions  were  built  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Francisco,  which  have  been  the  glory  and  wonder 
of  all  the  world,  still  stand  as  monuments  to  their 
memory. 

In  1885  through  the  overthrow  of  the  Span- 
ish government  by  the  Mexican  revolutionary 
government  there  came  oppression,  spoliation  and 
destruction.  The  Fathers  were  banished,  the 
missions  left  to  ruin  and  the  Indian  driven  from 
his  once  peaceful  home  to  the  desert  and  mountain. 
Through  the  love  and  sympathy  of  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  public  attention  was  attracted  to  this 
outcast  race  through  articles  and  books  written  by 


her,  and  the  government  set  aside  small  reserva- 
tions for  their  occa[)ancy.  They  are  much  given 
to  farming,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most 
of  their  land  is  poor  and  an  uncertain  water  sup- 
ply. Carpentering,  Blacksmithing,  Shoe  and 
Harness  making  have  occuppied  the  attention  of 
the  boys  of  this  tribe  and  all  have  become  pro- 
ficient in  theses  arts. 

From  the  northern  part  of  the  state  we  get 
one  of  our  best  students  from  tbe '•Wj^lackie  tribe. 
Little  is  known  of  this  people  but  from  what  we 
know  of  this  young  lady  they  must  have  been 
an  intelligent  and  progressive  people.  This  girl 
came  to  this  school  poor  in  health.  She  went 
through  the  grades,  each  year  appelating  more 
and  more  what  the  school  had  done  for  her.  She 
has  been  a  leader  in  school  activities  and  was  al- 
ways interested  in  athletics,  social  affairs,  Chris- 
tain  work  and  in  her  academic  and  industrial 
work  as  well.  She  is  also  musical  and  plays  the 
piano  well,  is  a  member  of  the  mandolin  club  and 
is  one  of  the  schooPs  best  vocal  soloists.  All  this, 
including  her  diploma  trom  the  domestic  science 
and  the  dressmaking  departments,  prepares  her 
for  the  duties  of  life.  From  Hoopa  comes  the 
youngest  meml)er  of  the  class.  Not  only  is  he 
the  youngest  ])ut  he  is  the  smallest  in  the  class. 
His  work  has  been  up  to  standard  in  everything 
he  has  under  taken. 

Thc'Klamath  like  most  other  tribes  are  sub- 
divided. This  branch  live  in  the  northern  part  of 
California,  and  according  to  tribal  traditions  they 
have  been  very  brave  and  courageous.  They 
subsist  on  the  fruits  of  the  chase  and  in  angling, 
and  by  digging  roots  and  gathering  wild  fruits. 
Our  two  Klamaih  students  have  excelled  in  Home 
Economics.  One  has  attended  high  school  in 
Riverside,  but  not  being  able  to  get  the  work  in 
Home  Economics  she  returned  to  Sherman  where 
a  splendid  course  is  given.  The  other,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  class,  has  performed  her  duties  well 
in  everything  with  which  she  has  been  associated. 

The 'Paiutes  are  scattered  over  the  arid  regions 
of  the  Rockies  and  Sierras  in  small  separated 
bands.  The  only  classification  can  come  through 
a  study  of  the  dialects.  The  women  were  skilled 
in  hand  work.  They  were  very  hostile  and  always 
cremated  their  dead.    They  are  fast  being  educated 
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away  from  their  tril)al  fcstivitien  and  superstitions. 
They  avoid  vices  of  civilization,  are  a  healthy 
people  and  are  prosiK'ring.  The  two  representa- 
tives of  this  trihe  made  an  excellent  record  while 
here  and  will  carry  hack  to  their  people  rays  of 
sunshine  that  must  continue  to  ))righten  their 
pathway  through  life. 

The'Monos  are  a  small  tribe  also  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  (me  repre- 
sentative of  this  tribe  attended  public  schools  be- 
coming here.  During  his  stay  here  he  has  given 
much  of  his  time  to  carpentering  and  when  he 
returns  to  his  ptH)ple  he  will  be  able  to  instruct 
them  in  the  art  of  building  modern  homes. 

From  Nevada  we  get  two  more  members  of 
our  class,  a  Paiute  and*Chemehuivi,  and  both  are 
good  students.  They  seem  to  have  inherited  a 
generous  share  of  the  western  spirit  and  that  stur- 
diness  of  purpose  which  has  enabled  then  to  *'go 
over  the  top."  The  girl  shows  as  much  vigor 
in  her  work  in  the  domestic  science  and  dress- 
mnking  departments  as  she  w^ould  in  broncho  rid- 
ing. The  boy  took  up  work  in  the  agriculture 
department  on  his  arrival  and  has  kept  at  it. 
About  all  he  knew  when  he  came  was  to  hogtie 
steers  and  ride  bronchos.  He  decided  that  an 
education  would  be  worth  more  to  him  than  the 
life  of  a  cow  boy.  He  went  to  a  small  school  in 
that  section  of  the  country  but  it  did  not  satisfy 
his  longing  for  knowledge  and  he  came  south. 
Last  year  he  was  aw^ardcd  the  gold  medal  for  be- 
ing head  boy.  He  is  the  first  Chemehuivi  to 
graduate. 

From  Arizona  come  three  of  our  members, 
a  Papago,  a  Mojave  and  a  Navajo.  For  the  sec- 
ond time  in  the  history  of  the  school  the  Pap- 
ago tribe  has  a  representative  in  the  graduating 
class.  They  are  a  thrifty  people  and  are  mak- 
ing the  desert  blossom  as  a  rose.  This  tribe  was 
once  recognized  as  citizens  under  the  Mexican 
government  but  annexation  to  the  United  States 


caused  them  to  lose  their  citizenship.  Several 
years  ago  this  Papai;o  member  came  to  this  sch(M)l 
and  entered  the  ])rimary  ela^^s.  He  bus  been  a 
hard  worker  and  is  now  ready  to  go  back  to  his 
people  in  their  hom(»s  an<l  tell  them  many  things 
that  will  make  their  lives  annrng  the  desert 
sands  more  tolerable.  The  Navaj(^  p(M)ple  have 
always  Ix'cn  an  agricultural  people,  particularly 
stock  raising.  One  of  our  members  represents 
this  trilx*.  He  has  been  here  a  number  of  years 
and  excels  in  carpentering. 

The  Mojave  member  of  our  class  makes  the 
second  one  from  this  tribe  to  graduate  from  this 
school.  He  is  a  memlx'r  of  the  agriculture  class 
and  is  specializing  on  truck  driving.  He  has 
traveled  several  hundred  miles  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  school. 
He  has  been  active  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  and  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  when  he  leaves  Sherman. 

From  Oklahoma  where  the  oil  is  as  plentiful 
as  water  two  more  of  our  members  hail,  one  a 
Kiowa  and  the  other  an  Onieda.  Both  are  good 
students.  Both  have  had  varied  experiences  in 
other  schools,  the  one  at  Carlisle,  and  the  other 
in  high  schools  and  an  aviation  school  in  Califor- 
nia. 

The  ^Shoshones  call  themselves  ^Numa  (peo- 
ple) from  ^vhich'Shoshonein  takes  its  name.  In 
common  with  their  neighbors  they  have  been 
known  as  snake  people.  The  represent vtive  of 
this  tribe  came  to  Sherman  several  years  ago. 
Before  coming  here  she  had  attended  public 
schools.  She  came  to  Sherman  and  worked  in 
the  various  departments  and  has  learned  many 
useful  things  which  she  will  carry  to  her  north- 
ern home  and  put  to  practical  use  among  her 
people.  She  has  an  ambition  to  become  a  train- 
ed nurse  and  it  is  this  work  that  she  will  contin- 
ue in  when  she  returns  home.  She  has  made 
a  splendid  record  as  a  student  and  as  a  young 
lade.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  write 
the  history  of  the  members  of  our  class 
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Material   Eclating    to    Californian    Indians    in    E, 
Teza's    Saggi    Inediti    di    Lingue    Americane 
(Pisa,  1868):  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 
Professor    Eniilio    Teza's    '^  Saggi    Inediti    di 
Lingue  Americane^' =  is  so  largely  taken  up  with 
the  conbideration  of  South  American  Indian  lan- 
guages that  the  material  therein  relating  to  cer- 
tain  Indian  peoples  of   North  America  seems   to 
have  been  rather  overlooked.     Pilling,  who,  in  his 
*^  Proof  Sheets,'' 3  cites  Teza,  observes   (p.  754): 
*^ Mainly   devoted   to   South  American  languages; 
but    contains   a   brief    discussion    and    a    few    ex- 
amples of  Algonkin  and  Iroquois,  pp.  14-22.     Our 
Father    in    Tarasco,    pp.    60-62.''      Through    the 
courtesy  of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Cliamberlain  has  been  enabled  to  consult 
the  copy  of  Teza  belonging  to  the  Brinton  collec- 
tion,   once    the   personal    property   of    that    great 
Americanist.     A  colophon,  at  the  end,  informs  us 
that  '^the  *Appunti'  were  published  in  the  Annali 
(lella    Unlversitd   di   Pisa,    MDCCCLXVIII.,   Vol. 
X.,"    and    that    ''of    this    Edition    in    octavo,    to 
which   has   been  added   an   Appendix,   only  LXX. 
copies  were  printed,  and  they  are  not  for  sale." 
It    is   the   **  Appendice,"   occupying  pages   77-91 
(pages  77  and  78  are  blank)  of  the  octavo  edition 
of    1868    that    interests    us   here,   for    it   contains 
ethnological  and  linguistic  information  concerning 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  California.    On  pages 
80-86,  under  the  heading,  ^'Ballide'  Calif ornesi," 
is    printed    the    Spanish    text    of    an    account    by 
<*P.    Jak"   of  ball-games   and   dances  of   certain 
Californian     Indians.        Those     mentioned     are: 
^'Jumos,    apaches,    dieguinos    christianos,    sanlui- 
senos,   que   somos   nosotros,   sanjuanenos,   gabriel- 
enos,   fernandinos;   y  los   de  Monte   Key."     The 
Luisenos  are  said  to  play  well  the  ball-game  of 
liauquis.     One  game  is  termed  general,  and  *'nos- 
tros    llamamos    tannis,    bailar,    o    mejor    dar    pa- 
tadas."    On  pages  81-84,  84-85,  85-86  are  given, 
respectively,  descriptions  of  the  '^^rimer  baile," 
^'Segundo  baile,"  '^Tercero  baile."     A  number 
of  Indian  words  are  scattered  through  these  de- 
scriptions.    On  pages  87-91  are  given  the  native 
texts  and  Spanish  versions  of  '^Yersi  Calif  ornesi" 
— tw^o  poems  composed  by  P.  Jak  in  the  Indian 
language  (the  translations  are  also  by  him).    The 
dialect  represented  is  probably  Luisefio.     _______ 

2*' Saggi  Inediti  di  Lingue  Americane.  Ap- 
punti  Bibliografici."  In  Pisa.  Dalla  Tipografia 
Nistri.     MDCCCLXVIII.,  pp.  91. 

3  *  *  Proof  Sheets  of  a  Bibliography  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  North  American  Indians,"  Wash- 
ington, 1885. 


Pages  22-30  of  tlie  **  Saggi  Inediti"  are  also 
concerned  with  Californian  Indian  languages,  and 
on  pp.  24-26  P.  Jak  discusses  the  grammar  of 
Luisefio.  On  page  23  we  are  informed  that  P.  Jak 
had  composed  a  *' Prima  linga?  Calif orniensis 
rudimenta, "  ca.  50  pages,  and  containing  ''a 
little  of  everything."  The  chief  source  of  infor- 
mation was  ^^a  Californian  of  S.  Luis,  converted 
to  Christianity,"  and  the  thing  was  done  **to 
please  Cardinal  Mezzofanti. "  Teza's  whole  book, 
of  course,  owes  its  existence  to  Mezzofanti 's  lin- 
guistic collections. 
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Material  Eelating  to  Calif ornian  Indians   in  E. 

(Pisa,  1868) :  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 
Professor    Emilio    Teza's    *'Saggi    Inediti    di 
Lingue  Americane ' ' »  is  so  largely  taken  up  with 
the  consideration  of  South  American  Indian  lan- 
guages that  the  material  therein  relating  to  cer- 
tain Indian  peoples  of  North  America  seems  to 
have  been  rather  overlooked.    Pilling,  who,  in  his 
''Proof  Sheets,'"  cites  Teza,  observes  (p.  754): 
''Mainly  devoted  to   South  American  languages; 
but   Contains  a  brief   discussion   and   a   few   ex- 
amples of  Algonkin  and  Iroquois,  pp.  14-22.     Our 
Father    in    Tarasco,    pp.    60-62.''      Through   the 
courtesy  of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Chamberlain  has  been  enabled  to  consult 
the  copy  of  Teza  belonging  to  the  Brinton  collec- 
tion,  once  the  personal   property   of   that   great 
Americanist.     A  colophon,  at  the  end,  informs  us 
that  "the  'Appunti'  were  published  in  the  Annali 
della   University  di  Pisa,   MDCCCLXVIII.,   Vol. 
X.,"   and   that   "of   this   Edition   in   octavo,   to 
which  has  been  added  an  Appendix,  only  LXX. 
copies  were  printed,  and  they  are  not  for  sale." 
It   is  the  "Appendice,"   occupying  pages   77-91 
(pages  77  and  78  are  blank)  of  the  octavo  edition 
of    1868   that   interests   us   here,   for   it   contains 
ethnological  and  linguistic  information  concerning 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  California.    On  pages 
80-86,  under  the  heading,  "Ballide'  Calif  ornesi, " 
is    printed   the   Spanish   text    of    an    account   by 
"P.   Jak"  of  ball-games  and  dances  of  certain 
Calif  ornian     Indians.       Those     mentioned     are: 
"Junaos,    apaches,    dieguinos    christianos,    sanlui- 
senos,   que  somos  nosotros,   sanjuanenos,   gabriel- 
"^enos,   fernandinos;   y  los   de  Monte   Eey."     The 
Luisefios  are  said  to  play  well  the  ball-game  of 
uauquis.    One  game  is  termed  general,  and  "nos- 
tros   Uamamos    tannis,   bailar,   o    mejor    dar   pa- 
tadas. ' '    On  pages  81-84,  84-85,  85-86  are  given, 
respectively,  descriptions  of  the  "Primer  baile," 
"Segundo  baile,"  "Tercero  baile."     A  number 
of  Indian  words  are  scattered  through  these  de- 
scriptions.    On  pages  87-91  are  given  the  native 
texts  and  Spanish  versions  of  ' '  Versi  Calif  ornesi ' ' 
— two  poems  composed  by  P.  Jak  in  the  Indian 
language  (the  translations  are  also  by  him).    The 
dialect  represented  is  probably  Luisefio.       


Pages  22-30  of  the  "Saggi  Inediti"  are  also 
concerned  with  Californian  Indian  languages,  and 
on  pp.  24-26  P.  Jak  discusses  the  grammar  of 
IiUisefio.  On  page  23  we  are  informed  that  P.  Jak 
had  composed  a  "Prima  lingsB  Calif omiensis 
rudimenta,"  ca.  50  pages,  and  containing  "a 
little  of  everything."  The  chief  source  of  infor- 
mation was  "a  Californian  of  S.  Luis,  converted 
to  Christianity,"  and  the  thing  was  done  "to 
please  Cardinal  Mezzofanti."  Teza's  whole  book, 
of  course,  owes  its  existence  to  Mezzofanti 's  lin- 
guistic collections. 
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a<<Saggi  Inediti  di  Lingue  Americane.  Ap- 
punti  Bibliografici. "  In  Pisa.  Dalla  Tipografia 
Nistri.    MDCCCLXVIII.,  pp.  91. 

*"  Proof  Sheets  of  a  Bibliography  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  North  American  Indians,"  Wash- 
ington, 1885. 


ETHNOLOGICAL  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


For  several  years  the  University  of  California,  through  its  Department  of 
Anthropology  and  by  the  liberal  assistance  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  has  been 
engaged  in  an  Ethnological  and  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  State.  A  large 
amount  of  material,  illustrative  of  Indian  life  and  culture  in  past  and  present 
times,  has  been  obtained  and  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  anthropological 
collections  which  will  in  the  future  be  exhibited  in  a  Museum  of  the  University 
at  Berkeley.  At  the  present  time  this  collection,  with  others  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  temporarily  placed  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Affiliated  Colleges 
belonging  to  the  University  in  San  Francisco.  Here  the  large  and  valuable 
collections  are  safely  cared  for  until  the  permanent  museum  building  is 

secured . 

Systematic  explorations  are  being  made  of  the  later  gravel  deposits,  of 

several  caves,  and  of  the  ancient  shellheaps,  in  order  to  ascertain  when  man 
first  occupied  this  region.  The  languages  of  the  existing  Indians  are  being 
studied  by  experts  of  the  department;  the  customs  and  mythology  of  the 
different  tribes  are  being  carefully  recorded ;  and  collections  illustrating  their 
arts  are  being  formed  for  the  Museum.  A  study  of  the  physical  characters  of 
the  various  groups  of  Indians,  combined  with  that  of  the  skeletons  found 
during  the  archaeological  explorations,  is  being  made  in  order  to  determine 
the  physical  relations  of  the  Indians  of  California  with  those  of  other  regions. 
By  correlating  the  physical  characters,  the  particular  cultures  of  the  past  and 
present  Indians,  and  the  various  linguistic  stocks  or  families  still  extant,  it  is 
hoped  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  numerous  groups 
of  Indians  in  California,  and  their  relationship  with  peoples  of  other  parts  of 
the  continent  and  possibly  with  certain  tribes  of  Asia. 

Nowhere  in  America  has  there  been  such  a  diversity  of  Indian  languages 
as  in  California,  a  condition  which  has  long  puzzled  anthropologists.  During 
the  past  five  years  more  investigations  of  these  languages  have  been  made  by 
the  University  and  by  eastern  institutions  than  in  all  previous  time.  (See 
Map  on  third  page  of  this  circular).  These  Indian  languages  are  now 
fast  disappearing.  Several  are  at  the  present  moment  known  only  by 
five  or  six  and  others  by  twenty  or  thirty  individuals,  and  hardly  a  year 
passes  without  some  special  dialect,  or  even  language,  becoming  extinct. 
For  this  reason  it  is  desired  that  students  should  be  instructed  in  the 
methods  of  recording  and  studying  Indian  languages,  and  then  devote 
themselves    to    special    research.      The    University    is    therefore    giving 
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instruction  in  this  branch  of  linguistics  with  the  hope  of  preparing 
students  to  carry  on  the  research  before  the  opportunities  pass  away.  Similar 
reasons  apply  to  researches  in  other  divisions  of  ethnology,  and  in  archae- 
ology; hence  the  training  of  students  in  these  subjects  is  also  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  Anthropology. 

The  officers  of  the  department  make  a  special  appeal  to  persons  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  adjacent  regions  for  aid  in  this  survey.  Hundreds  of 
Indian  objects  are  found  annually,  which  if  carefully  labelled  as  to  where  and 
how  found  and  sent  to  the  University,  would,  when  brought  together  for 
comparative  study,  aid  in  the  settlement  of  many  important  questions.  The 
distribution  of  a  particular  kind  of  stone  implement  or  of  an  ancient  form  of 
basket,  and  of  many  other  objects  of  Indian  manufacture  (even  the  peculiar 
stone  of  which  an  implement  is  made  is  of  great  importance) ,  will  aid  in 
determining  the  distribution  of  a  tribe  or  group  of  which  other  records  may  be 
lost  or  so  uncertain  that  just  such  confirmatory  evidence  to  establish  a  partic- 
ular point  is  required.  • 

Information  relating  to  the  location  of  caves,  shellheaps,  old  burial  places, 
ancient  village  sites,  and  scattered  fragments  or  survivors  of  nearly  extinct 
tribes,  is  earnestly  solicited,  that  such  may  be  investigated  by  the  department 
and  may  be  correctly  recorded  on  its  ethnological  and  archaeological  maps  of 
the  State.  '""' ' '  - ■ 

The  University  is  by  this  survey  carrying  on  a  research  of  great  importance 
in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  first  peopling  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of  the 
early  migrations,  and  of  the  relationships  of  the  recent  and  present  Indians,  a 
research  that  is  required  by  anthropologists  and  by  all  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  man.  This  work  has  been  well  begun,  but  assistance  of  many  kinds 
is  needed  for  its  rapid  progress.  This  assistance  it  is  hoped  will  be  given  to 
aid  the  University  of  the  State  in  an  undertaking  of  such  general  interest. 

Two  volumes  of  the  publications  of  the  department,  relating  to  the 
languages,  myths,  and  customs  of  certain  tribes  of  California,  are  now  in 
press  and  are  to  be  followed  by  others  as  the  material  is  prepared. 

Correspondence  leading  to  aid  in  this  survey  is  solicited  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  California. 

Ben  J.  Ide  Wheeler, 

President  of  the   University, 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology , 
Berkeley,  California,  October  15,  1903. 

Address  correspondence  and  packages  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology,  AflFiliated  Colleges,  San  Francisco,'  California. 


INDIANS    OF    CALIFORNIA 


ACCORDING    TO 


LINGUISTIC    STOCKS 

Based  on  PoweWs  Map  of  Linguistic  Stocks  of  America  North  of 
Mexico^  modified  according  to  recent  investigations 


1. 

ATHABASCAN 

12. 

YUKI 

2. 

YUROK 

1  3. 

POMO 

3. 

KAROK 

14. 

WAS  HO 

4. 

SHASTA 

16. 

MOQUELUMNAN 

5. 

LUTUAMI 

16. 

COSTANOAN 

6. 

WISHOSK 

17. 

ESSELEN 

7. 

CHIMARIKO 

18. 

YOKUTS 

8. 

WINTUN 

19. 

SALINAN 

9. 

ACHOMAWI 

20. 

CHUMASH 

10. 

YANA 

2  1. 

SHOSHONEAN 

11. 

MAIDU 

22. 

YUMAN 

u  m  I..*,  tm    «■•<'    ^*<»."'«u:  Vt-MMM 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA    PUBLICATIONS 
DEPARTMENT    OF    ANTHROPOLOGY 


innhMmi  I  III 


The  publications  issued  from  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the 
University  of  California  are  sent  in  exchange  for  the  publications  of 
anthropological  societies  and  museums,  and  for  journals  devoted  to  general 
anthropology  or  to  archaeology  and  ethnology.  They  are  also  for  sale  at 
the  prices  stated,  which  include  postage  or  express  charges.  They  consist 
of  three  series  of  octavo  volumes,  a  series  of  quarto  memoirs  and 
occasional    special    volumes. 

IN   LARGE  OCTATO  :      - 

Graeco-Roman  Archaeology. 

Vol.  I.     The   Tebtunis   Papyri,    Part  I.     Edited  by  Bernard  P.  Grenfell, 

S.  Hunt,  and  J.  Gilbart  Smyly.     Pages  690,  Plates  9,  1903. 
Vol.  II.     The  Tebtunis  Papyri,  Part  2   (in  preparation). 


Arthur 
Price,  $16.00 


Egyptian  Archaeology. 

Vol.  I.     The  Hearst  Medical  PapjTUS.     Edited  by  G.  A.  Reisner  and  A.  M.  Lythgoe. 

(In  press). 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

Vol.  I.     No.  1.     Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  by  Pliny  Earl«  QoddariiiiiJwcrwn  88, 

Plates  30  (in  press).  .......  Price,  $1.25 

No.  2.     Hupa  Texts,  by  Pliny  Earle  Goddard  (in  press). 
Vol.  II.  No.  1.     The  Languages  of  the  Coast  of  California,  South  of  San  Francisco. 

by  A.  L.  Kroeber  (in  press) . 

IN  aUARTO: 

Anthropological  Memoirs. 

Vol.  I.     Explorations  in  Peru,  by  Max  Uhle  (in  preparation). 

Part  1.     Ruins  of  Moche. 
Part  2.     Huamachuco,  Chincha,  lea,  Pisco,  Huaitara. 

—- ^ -sficiAL  VoLIIMESi  "^      ' 

The  Book  of  the  Life  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  containing  an  account  of  their  rites 
•  and  superstitions;  an  anonymous  Hispano- American  manuscript  pre- 
served in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale,  Florence,  Italy.  Repro- 
duced in  fae-simile,  with  introduction,  translation,  and  commentary, 
by  Zelia  Nuttall.  Part  I,  consisting  of  Introduction  and  Colored 
Fac-simile  of  80  pages.  Part  II,  Translation  and  Commentary. 
(In  press) Price,  $25.00 


Address  orders  for  the  above  to  the  University  Press,  Berkeley, 
California.  Exchanges  to  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 
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American  Anthropological  Association 


'm^mmmt^-*- 


The  American  Anthropological  Association  will  meet  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  August  29th  to  31st,  1905. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  at  this  meeting.  Papers  relating 
to  ethnology,  archaeology,  prehistoric  man,  physical  anthropology,  linguistics, 
and  general  anthropology  will  be  read.  Members  and  prospective  members 
are  invited  to  present  titles  of  communications. 

The  meeting  will  be  followed  by  an  excursion  of  the  Association  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  at  Portland.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  members  of  the  Association  while  in  San  Francisco  to  visit  the 
great  educational  institutions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  University  of  California 
and  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  for  excursions  to  other  points  of  in- 
terest.  The  Museum  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of 
California  at  the  Affiliated  Colleges  in  San  .Francisco,  which  has  recently  been 
installed  but  which  is  not  yet  open  to  the  public,  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
Association  and  will  be  made  fully  accessible  to  those  in  attendance. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  to  be 
held  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  the  first  meeting  devoted  to  anthropology, 
archaeology,  or  ethnology  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  any  body  of  national 
organization.  It  is  unlikely  that  another  anthropological  meeting  of  similar 
scope  can  be  held  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent  for  a  number  of  years  to 
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come,  so  that  by  the  selection  of  San  Francisco  as  place  of  meeting  an  unusual 
opportunity  is  presented  to  anthropologists  and  to  those  interested  in  anthropol- 
ogy not  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America  but  in  all  countries  adjacent  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  special  rates  being  given  by  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads to  Portland  via  San  Francisco  afford  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the 
archaeologists  and  ethnologists  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country  to  visit  the 

Pacific  Coast. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  meeting,  including  titles  of  papers 
and  applications  for  membership,  should  be  addressed  to  A.  L.  Kroeber.  Affiliated 

Colleges,  San  Francisco. 

Arrangements  for  railroad  rates  from  points  at  a  distance,  including  the 
excursion  to  Portland,  are  in  charge  of  George  Grant  MacCurdy,  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  Yale  University  Museum,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  whom 
communications  on  these  matters  should  be  addressed. 

Several  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  proposed 
and  approved  at  the  Philadelphia  session  of  1904,  are  to  be  voted  upon  at  the 
meeting.     These  will  be  found  in  full  on  the  following  page. 

IT 

F.  W.  PUTNAM,  President, 

GEORGE  GRANT  MacCURDY,  Secretary. 


Amendments  to  the  Constitution  Proposed  and  Approved 

at  the  Philadelphia  Meeting,  December  28-30,  1904, 

to     be    Voted    upon    by    the    Association    at 

San     Francisco,     August     29-31,    1905 


ARTICLE  V, 


Section  i,  second  and  third  lines:     Change  a    number    of  councilors    to    be   de- 
termined annually  to  twenty-four  councilors. 

» 

Section  2,  third  and  fourth  lines:    Change  a  number  of  councilors  to  be  determined 
by  the  council  to  six  councilors. 

Section  3:     Add  to  the  end  of  the  section:     Five  shall  constitute  a  quortim. 

Section  7;     Strike  out  at  the  end  of  the  section:     of  whom  not  more  than  one  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  council. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


Affiliated  Colleges,  San  Francisco 
June  15,  igo5 


Section  i  :     Strike  out  entirely. 


Section  2:     Omit  from   first  sentence:     whpse  chairmen  shall  be  members  of  the 


executive  committee. 


American  Anthropological  Association 


1905 


President,    FREDERIC  W.  PUTNAM,  Cambridge. 

i 

Vice-President  1908,   WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES,  Washington. 

Vice-President  1907,   MISS  ALICE  C.  FLETCHER,  Washington. 

Vice-President  1906,  GEORGE  A.   DORSEY,   Chicago. 

Vice-President  1905,  FRANZ  BOAS,    New  York. 

Secretary,  GEORGE  GRANT  MacCURDY,  New  Haven. 

Treasurer,  B.  TALBOT  B.   HYDE,  New  York. 

Editor,  F.  W.   HODGE,  Washington. 


Association  Committee  on  Programme  and  Arrangements 


F.  W.   PUTNAM,    Chairman   ex-officio, 

G.  G.  MacCURDY, 
F.  BOAS, 

E.  J.  MOLERA, 

F.  W.  HODGE, 

G.  H.  PEPPER, 

A.  L.  KROEBER,    Secretary. 
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t  due  to  one  people  and  belong  to  thp  saiftp^eya. 
The  f^s^Us  also  tend  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  builders^  these 
works  were>«iated  to  the  IS^ilders  of  t>ose  in  Kan awh^r  Valley.  The 
additional  statisti^s^ia^gardSo  theji^  charactefjand  distribution 
of  the  mounds  given  lI^>k^la^^l^  pages  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
hoped  that  financial  aid  to  conttrwi^his  work  will  be  furnished  liber- 
ally, as  these  ancient  monuments  ar&-^i:^dly  being  obliterated.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  iT^^uId  perhaps  be  best  to 
confine  the  work  of  a  season  to  a  more  Hmited  distrfcVihus  making  die 
CApioialiuiib  Uiuie-fehofoiigh  and  co-mplcte: 

Rare  Indian  Books  Found— Within  the  last  year  there  have 
come  to  light  three  rare  books  of  interest  to  students  of  American 
Indian  linguistics.  One  of  these  is  the  anonymous  Primer  for  the  Use 
of  the  Mohawk  Children  (sq.  24°,  97  pp.),  printed  by  Fleury  Mesplet  at 
Montreal  in  1781,  which  hitherto  was  supposed  to  be  unique,  the  only 
copy  believed  to  exist  being  in  the  British  Museum  library.  This  little 
volume  was  formerly  the  property  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  (1741- 
1808),  who  for  more  than  forty  years  was  a  missionary  among  the  Iro- 
quois ;  but  through  a  collateral  branch  of  his  family  it  found  its  way  to 
California,  where,  about  a  year  ago,  it  came  in  possession  of  Mr  P.  J. 
Healy,  a  book  collector  of  San  Francisco.  Special  interest  attaches  to 
the  little  primer  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  it  was  doubtless 
the  product  of  the  first  printing-press  set  up  at  Montreal. 

Of  no  less  importance  was  the  discovery,  a  few  months  ago,  in  the 
library  of  the  late  Horatio  Hale,  of  Clinton,  Ontario,  of  a  copy  of  the 
1 73-?  reprint  of  the  anonymous  Indiatie  Primer,  in  the  Massachuset 
dialect,  printed  at  Boston  by  B.  Green  in  1720,  the  only  other  copy 
extant  being  in  the  Lenox  library,  New  York  City.  Both  the  known 
copies  are  imperfect,  the  Lenox  copy  lacking  38  of  the  84  leaves, 
while  from  the  Hale  copy  10  leaves  are  missing.  Neither  volume 
contains  the  title-page,  hence  the  exact  date  of  this  reprint  still  remains 
unknown.     The  original  edition  was  printed  in  1720. 

The  third  of  the  rarer  books  alluded  to  is  a  copy  of  the  whole  Eliot 
Bible  of  1685,  an  elaborate  description  of  which,  based  on  fifty-five 
copies  known  to  Pilling,  appears  in  the  Bibliography  of  the  Algonqtnan 
Languages.  This  newly  discovered  copy  has  been  acquired  by  Mr 
WilHam  Wallace  Tooker,  of  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  and  while  not 
perfect,  it  is  as  nearly  complete  as  twenty-six  of  the  copies  hitherto 
known.  Many  marginal  notes  in  Indian,  with  the  names  of  several 
Indian  owners,  make  the  book  of  special  interest.  For  sixty-five  years 
the  bible  has  been  stored  away  in  a  chest  in  a  garret.  Notwithstand-  \%<\ 
ing  the  fact  that  of  this  edition  of  the  Eliot  Bible  more  than  half  a 
hundred  copies  exist,  it  has  always  been  in  great  demand  by  biblio- 
philes, one  purchaser  having  paid  the  sum  of  $950  for  his  copy.  , 

F.  W.  Hodge.       ' 
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the  Hopi,  K6peU  was  simply  the  energetic  chief,  in  barbaric  attire,  who 
dashed  into  the  Walpi  plaza  leading  hiVSnake  priests  in  thei/ biennial 
Snake  dance.  This  is  one  of  the  xydt  striking  episodes  of  the  cere- 
mony and  its  drastic  effect  is  noj^qualed  in  any  of  the  other  pueblos. 
It  was  through  Kofi's  influerxfe  that  the  Snake  dance  at  Walpi  was 
the  largest  and  mostV^io/of  these  weird  ceremonies  m  the  Hopi 
pueblos.  K6peli  welco^the  educational  movement,  and  had  two 
children  in  the  school^'t  Ke^^s  Canyon  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  buried  among  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  Walpi  mesa  with  simple 
ceremonies  appropriate  to  a  chief  of  his  standing.  The  accompanying 
portrait  is  from  a  photograph  made  in  the  summer  of  1898  by  Mr  A.  L. 

Vroman  of  Pasadena,  California.        \  / 

\  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

Ohio  Ethnology  and  Archeology-Tbe  first  number  of  volume 
VII  of  the  Quarterly  of  the  Ohio  Archeological  and  Historical  Society, 
containing  203  pages,  illustrated,  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  memoir  on  the 
"  Indian  tribes  of  Ohio-historically  considered,"  and  a      Report  of 
field  work  in  various  portions  of  Ohio,"  during  1898,  by  Mr  Warren 
K  Moorehead.     The  preliminary  pap^r  on\the  Ohio  Indians,  which 
occupies  the  first  109  pages  of  the  joutnal,  is  ^evoted  chiefly  to  ^  num- 
mary of  the  Indian  history  of  the  state  subsec(^ent  to  1750-     Although 
necessarily  compiled,  Mr  Moorehead  has  managed  to  bring  into  con- 
densed form  the  chief  events  of  this  important  period  of  the  state  s 
history      The  principal  importance  to  those  already  familiar  with  the 
history  is  the  localization  of  Events  in  consonance  with  modern  geo- 
graphic names.     The  only  c;iticism,  perhaps,  is  the  distinction  the  au- 
thor makes  (page  15)  be^^een  the  "  Chippewas 'X  and     Ojibeways, 
which  are  in  reality  synojB^ymous  terms.  \ 

Unfortunately,  Mr  /oorehead,  on  account  of  ilUealth,  was  com- 
nelled  to  be  absent  hire,  the  state  during  the  entire  ^ason,  hence  was 
unable  to  devote  personal  attention  to  the  field  worlL     Although  he 
found  a  worthy  substitute  in  the  assistant  curator,  Mrt;iarence  Love- 
berry  an  industrious  and  conscientious  explorer,  it  isWident,  from 
what  he  state/in  regard  to  the  mounds  and  other  woiVs  excavated, 
that   more  ia^ormation  would  undoubtedly  have  been  giVen  had  Mr 
Mooreheadieen  constantly  on  the  ground.     Although  no\remarkabe 
discoveries'  were  made,  the  collections  were  considerable  aAd  valuab  e 
in  making  up  the  data  relating  to  the  archeology  of  Ohio,>^specially 
of  Scioto  valley,  where  the  works  examined  are  situated.     The  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  wooden  vaults,  and  of  layers  of  bark  accom- 
panying burials,  forms  cumulative  evidence  that   the  works   of  this 
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CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  HERALD 


MIRANDA  OFFIELD 


MT.  SHASTA,  THE  WONDERFUL 


Miss  Miranda  Offield,  recent  graduate  of  the 
High  School  at  Yreka,  Shasta  County,  has  com- 
pleted the  commercial  course  of  that  institution 
and  is  now  ready  for  employment.  Miss  Offield  is 
an  industrious  young  woman  of  pleasing  personal- 
ity, tempered  with  an  individuality  of  the  idealistic 
which  is  so  marked  in  the  loveliness  of  her  poem 
**Mount  Shasta,  the  Wonderful/'  She  is  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Yreka  Auxiliary  which  is  one  of  the 
inrp-est  auxiliaries  in  the  State. 


By  Miranda  Offield 

Tve  often  heard  the  story, 
Of  Mount  Shasta  rising  high, 
Towering  in  her  glory, 
Dipped  in  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

Way  up  in  Siskiyou, 
The  head  of  the  Golden  State, 
There  lies  a  wondrous  view, 
Of  Mount  Shasta  the  Great. 

In  winter  she  is  serene  and  still, 
The  scene  is  so  sublime  and  grand. 
Towering  above  the  snow-covered  hills, 
The  monarch  of  their  lands. 

In  summer,  too,  she  stands  supreme, 
With  her  cap  of  white  snow, 
And.  the  sun  with  its  golden  beams. 
Shines  with  a  burning  glow. 

Many  of  the  mountains  proud,  ->    - 

With  bare  peaks  so  high. 
Met  every  fleecy  cloud, 
With  a  blanket  of  blue  sky. 

But  rising  higher  as  if  led 
By  some  heavenly  call. 
Mount  Shasta,  is  the  head 
And  monarch  of  them  all. 
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MISS  CLARA  HASTINGS  BRINGS  HONOR  TO  THE 

SHASTA  TRIBE 


MISS  CLARA  HASTINGS  BRINGS  HONOR  TO  THE 

SHASTA  TRIBE 


Once  again,  the  graduating-  classes  from  our  public  schools 
must  step  aside  and  let  an  Indian  maid,  Miss  Clara  Hastings  of 
the  Klamath  River  Indians,  receive  the  honor  and  distinction  of 

class  leadership.  Miss  Hastings, 
who  graduated  from  the  Siskiyou 
Union  High  School  at  Yreka,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  has  the  record  of  lead- 
ing her  class  during  the  last  three 
years  at  high  school  and  in  that 
period  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
elusive  mark  "T'  in  all  subjects  but 
music. 

Miss  Hastings  was  born  twenty 
years  ago  near  Gottville,  an  iso- 
lated spot  on  the  Klamath  River. 
Her  mother  being  an  educated 
woman,  the  young  woman  learned 
to  read  and  write  when  but  a  child 
of  three.  Conditions  in  her  district 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  at- 
tend the  public  school.  When,  at 
fourteen,  her  chance  came  to  go  to 
school,  she  lost  no  time.  In  only 
three  years,  she  was  ready  for  the  second  year  of  high  school  work. 
At  the  end  of  seven  years,  she  had  accomplished  the  v^ork  which  is 
normally  done  in  twelve  years,  and  her  work  in  high  school  has  no 
second  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  young  lady  is  a  member  of  the  leka  Auxiliary,  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation,  and  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the 
interests  of  the  aged  and  needy  Indians  of  her  county.  She  has 
devoted  much  of  her  time  in  co-operating  with  the  Indian  Board 
in  its  effort  to  make  valid,  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaties  made 
with  the  California  Indians  in  1852. 

Now  that  she  has  graduated  from  high  school,  Miss  Hastings 
hopes  to  attend  normal  that  she  may  become  a  teacher  and  spend 
her  life  in  educational  and  further  social  work  among  her  people. 
She  says,  ''I  am  satisfied  that  other  Indian  children,  if  given  a 
chance,  can  advance  in  books  as  well  as  I  have  and  I  feel  that  I 
owe  it  to  them  to  help  all  I 
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NO  WONDER  HE   SMILES 


*  Supposing  you  were  just  twenty-five  like  Clarence  Myers  and, 

f  instead  of  doing  the  things  the  rest  of  the  fellows  did,  you  swung 

an   aching,   crippled   foot   from   crutches   for  two  years.      And,   if 

^  you  were  suddenly  whisked  away 

to  a  first-class  hospital  where  your 
foot  was  set  right  and  you  could 
stand  on  it  for  the  first  time  in 
those  years,  wouldn't  you  smile 
too? 

Up  in  Ukiah,  his  home  town, 
few  knew  about  the  accident  that 
strained  the  ligaments  of  Clarence's 
right  foot.  Home  remedies  failing 
to  cure  it,  no  one  seemed  to  care, 
during  that  first  long  year,  that  the 
young  man  sat  or  hobbled  about 
with  his  bundled  up  foot. 

One  day,  F.  G.  Collett,  executive 
representative  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation,  spied  the  pain- 
lined  young  face  and  the  clubby- 
looking  foot.  There  followed  im- 
mediately the  story  of  the  accident. 
Then,  a  call  at  the  local  social  ser- 
vice oflfite,  which  had  not  realized 
that  the  young  man  needed  any  as- 
sistance. The  office  then  assumed 
all  responsibility,  promising  with 
considerable  uncertainty  to  find 
room  in  some  San  Francisco  hos- 
pital where  speedy  recovery  could 
be  assured. 

A  year  later,  Mr.  Collett  again 
spied  the  clubby  foot,  the  crutches, 
the  now  discouraged,  pain-lined 
face  of  Clarence  Myers, 

This  time,  there  was  no  call  at 
the  local  social  service  office,  which 
in  the  year's  time  had  failed  to  find 
one  vacant  room  in  all  ol  the  San 
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HELIUM  HUNTING  \H  THE  MILKY  WAY 

By  Isabel  M.  Lewis, 
IT.   S.   Naval  Observatory 

Helium,  our  wonderful  non-inflammable  balloon 
gas,  does  more  than  lift  airships  Avithout  danger 
from  explosion.  Much  is  being  learned  of  the 
size,  structure  and  form  of  the  universe  by  a 
study  of  the  stars  containing  incancfescent  helium. 

Stars  of  the  helium  type  give  liiht  which  when 
broken  up  by  th^  spectroscope  sh^ws  prominently 
the  bright  yellow  lines  of  heliual,  indicating  that 
this  gas  is  present  conspicuous^  in  their  atmos- 
phere. They  are  excessively  hrfb  and  massive  and 
bluiish-whiite  in  color,  a^  they/occur  in  abundance 
—often  as  double,  triple  of  multiple  stars  en- 
meshed in  nebulosity— ir\)ftie  constellation  of 
Orion.     Hence  their  name  J\Orion  stars. 

It  was  found  some  time/ag^hat  comparatively 
near  us  in  space,  that  j!s,  so  Var  to  our  solar 
system  that  light  traveling  186,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond would  only  tak^^-  ^^^^  hundred  years  to 
reach  it,  there  exists/a  local  cluster\or  group  of 
these  helium  stars  ifia.  the  constellation  of  Orion. 
In  fact,  our  sun  i A  star  in  the  Milky  Way  and 
within  this  extensive  group.  It  is  about  fifty  light 
years  to  the  north  of  the  central  plane  of  that 

great  galaxy. 

Enormous  dark  tracts  of  nebulosity  m  that 
thickly  star-strewn  space,  located  in  the  constel- 
lations of  Centaurus  ind  Scorpio  and  shutting 
off  light  from  stars  yeyond,  lie  between  650,000 
and  975,000  light  y/ars  from  the  solar  system. 
This  is  about  the  g^atest  distance  that  has  been 
found  for  any  typ/of  celestial  object  and  shows 
how  enormous  is^he  extent  of  the  Milky  Way 
along  its  greates/  axis. 

Because  all  tM  helium  stars  in  the  Orion  group 
are  well  within/ 1\  range  of  vision  of  the  naked 
eye  or  at  m/st  noVfainter  than  stars  of  the 
seventh  magnitude  which  lie  just  beyond  the 
naked-eye  vision,  it  was  assumed  that  there  were 
few,  if  any,  fainter  helium  stars  lying  beyond  this 

group.  jj   n  ^ 

Eecent  investigations  made  at  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Observatory  and  based  upon  data  furnished 
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ber 24. 


by  the  new  Henry  Draper  Catalogue,  however, 
reveal  that  there  are  many  faint  helium  stars  be- 
yond and  independent  of  this  local  group.  Theee 
fainter  stars  are  confined  closely  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Milky  Way,  lying  within  a  belt  only  ten 
degrees  wide\on  either  side  of  it.  Some  of  these 
stars  must  be  Vt  distances  of  thousands  of  light- 
years  from  theVarth.  lit  has  been  found  also 
that  the  distribu^^  of  helium  stars  is  not  uni- 
form along  the  MilkVWa/.  In  some  regions  they 
are  grouped  more  deMe/y  than  in  others  and  the 
southern  sky  is  partic/ra^ly  rich  in  stars  of  this 

class. 

Just  as  the  Col<imbuseXand  Magellans  by 
means  of  their  ships  made  v^^ages  into  the  un- 
known regions  of  our  earth  ad^  brought  back 
new  knowledge  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  world 
on  which  we  live,  so  these  explorers  of  the  skies 
with  their  spectroscopes  seeking  out  the  helium 
stars  are  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  star-lit 
universe  of  which  our  planet  is  a  part. 

NEW     MUSEUM     INTERPRETS     AMERICAN 

ABORIGINAL  LIFE 

New  light  from  all  directions  breaks  in  upon 
the  Mfe  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Western  World 
through  the  study  of  the  vast  collections  of  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Founda- 
tion, New  York,  which  was  opened  free  to  tlie 
general  public  November  15. 

This  is  the  only  museum  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
the  races  which  were  living  in  the  Western  World 
when  Columbus  reached  these  shores,  and  con- 
tain 1,800,000  specimens.  The  great  problems  to 
which  it  is  dedicated  include  the  unveiling  of  the 
mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Red  Men 
themselves.  It  is  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility, in  the  opinion  of  George  G.  Heye,  the 
founder   of  the   museum,   that  this   goal   will  be 

reached. 

The  building  of  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  is  situated  in  Broadway  at  155th  street, 
close  to  the  museums  of  the  Hispanic  Society  and 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  and  the 
quarters  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
The  rearing  of  the  whole  important  group  was 
due  primarily  to  the  zeal  of  Archer  M.  Huntiag- 
ton,  who  gave  the  site  for  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  and  as  one  of  its  trustees  gave 
liberally  to  its  building  fund. 
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The  specimens  are  shown  on  three  of  the  four 
floors  and  at  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  com- 
modious work  room  given  to  the  cleaning  and 
preparation  oif  the  collections  for  display.  Al- 
•though  this  museum  is  devoted  to  delving  into  the 
posti  it  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  bujadness  efficiency.  The  in- 
stallations are  in  the  latest  types  of  cases.  Al- 
ready the  storage  vaults  in  the  basement  are 
filled,  and  many  of  the  bulky  specimens  which 
can  not  be  shown  at  present,  are  housed  in  an- 
other building  which  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
museum  itself. 

There  is  a  novel  system  of  installation,  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States, 
through  which  the  public  can  see  what  is  not  in 
open  view  without  asking  for  it.  Under  many 
cases,  there  are  drawers  which  the  visitors  may 
pull  out  and  view  objects  under  their  glass  tops. 
The  students  and  the  research  investigators  also 
have  access  to  the  collections  in  storage,  all  of 
which  have  been  systematically  catalogued  by  the 
director  himself.  There  is  not  a  bit  of  bone  or  a 
potsherd  in  the  whole  institution  which  can  not 
be  instantly  found  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  research. 

If  some  one  should  come  in  with  a  fanciful 
theory  that  the  Australian  bushmen  and  the 
American  Indians  had  some  relationships  because 
b^th  used  boomerangs,  he  would  see  that  such 
ii  comparison  did  not  hold  good  very  far.  The 
Indian  rabbit  stick  is  not  a  boomerang,  although 
it  looks  a  little  like  that  famous  weapon,  be- 
cause it  really  does  not  come  back.  Fact  can 
thus  be  quickly  separated  from  fancy  by  bring- 
ing the  objects  themselves  quickly  to  the  study 
of  the  investigator. 

*'Thc  trustees  of  the  Museum,  ^^  said  Mr.  Heye, 
*'wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  objects  which  are 
assembled  here  are  of  great  practical  value,  aside 
from  the  historical  and  archeological  interest  at- 
taching to  them.  This  is  realized,  for  instance, 
by  many  manufacturers  of  textiles  who  have  been 
making  use  of  ideas  gained  from  our  collections. 
They  have  been  sending  their  designers  here  even 
ibef ore  the  museum  was  officially  opened  and  they 
inform  us  that  they  have  found  the  inspiration  of 
many  new  designs  that  were  adapted  from  what 
was  seen  here.  We  think  also  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry will  find  data  to  guide  it  in  dyeing  opera- 
tions, as  many  of  the  objects  here,  centuries  old, 
were  dyed  with  vegetable  colors  which  to  all  ap- 
pearances are  as  fresh  as  they  were  when  first 
applied.  We  believe  also  that,  although  modern 
machinery  has  outdistanced  the  Indian  craftsmen 
in  speed,  the  industries  of  the  tAventieth  century 


will  find  many  liints  in  the  synoptic  exhibitions 
of  basketry,  ceramics  and  carving  which  we  have 
installed.  In  every  way  the  desire  to  serve  the 
public  is  uppermost. ' ' 

The  board  of  the  museum  consists  of  Harmon 
W.  Hendricks,  James  B*.  Ford,  F.  Kingsbury  Cur- 
tiss.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Minor  C.  Keith,  Clar- 
ence B.  Moore,  F.  K.  Seward,  and  Samuel  Rdker, 
Jr.;   Mr.  Heye,  also  a  trustee,  is  chairman. 


AIRPfcTtNE  XAMERft-SUR\XXSu.MlSSlS3IPPI 
\  DELTA  / 

Fok  the  first  time  the  great  delta  of  thof  Father 
of  Waters,  the  Mississippi,  has  been  surveyed  with 
true  accuracy,  is  announced  by  the  U.;S.  Coast 
and  Geooi^ic  Survey.  From  the  air^'  by  using 
cameras,  ftiat  great  fan- shaped  mayshy  region 
stretching  o^O  miles  into  the  Gulf  01^/  Mexico  was 
charted,  and  simportant  shifts  of  lajid  and  water 
were  discoverecL  / 

Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  aforvey  it  from 
boats,  using  tall^signals  and  spcQial  ladders  and 
tripods,  on  account;  of  the  prevafence  of  marshes 
and  tall  vegetationV  Much  of  it  is  inaccessible 
on  foot.  For  thesex  reasons  tAe  topography  of 
this  area  has  alwaysVbeen  largely  a  matter  of 
guesswork  on  the  part  '^f  surveyors  and  engineers. 
A  seaplane,  camera  ana,  mei^  were  furnished  for 
the  survey  by  the  navy,  ^ni  pictures  were  taken 
of  the  delta  from  a  heighV^f  8,000  feet.  Over  a 
thousand  photographs  we^  subsequently  formed 
into  a  mosaic  or  composi,te\  picture. 

Many  totally  unknown  lakes  and  ponds  were 
discovered  by  the  aviatprs.  Old  stream-beds  and 
changes  due  to  over-flo\\4ng  ba^s  could  be  traced. 
New  sub-deltas  were  f^und  thai  had  formed  since 
the  last  survey.  Som^  places  e^dsting  on  the  last 
chart  have  either  ceased  to  existl  or  have  altered 
completely   in   form.**  \ 

The  most  importa^it  of  these  changes  is  in  the 
vieinity  of  the  Sou^  Pass,  the  main  entrance  to 
the  river.  Former /surveys  showed  ^le  west  bank 
of  this  pass  as  a  jjiarshy  area  extending  out  into 
the  gulf  for  a  distance  of  over  four  ijiiles.  Now, 
according  to  this /recent  photographic  flapping,  it 
is  merely  a  narr<^w  strip,  so  narrow  thalt  it  is  giv- 
ing  the  engineejrs  consiiderable  concern  vas  a  new 
*' crevasse*'  ma^  break  through  at  any  tipe,  com- 
pletely altering  the  mouth  of  the  river.    V 

Owing  to  t^e  many  forces  constantly  ^  work 
on  the  delta/  changing  the  contour  of  the\  coast 
line,  producing  entirely  new  areas  and  completely 
wiping  out  others,  it  has  been  necessary  to  sur- 
vey it  frequently.  With  aerial  photography,  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  much  leas  time  and  with 
more  accuracy  than  by  the  old  methods.     As  it  is 
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HELIUM  HUNTING  \H  THE  MILKY  WAY 

By  Isabel  M.  Lewis, 
IT.   S.   Naval  Observatory 

Helium,  our  wonderful  non-inflammable  balloon 
gas,  does  more  than  lift  airships  Avithout  danger 
from  explosion.  Much  is  being  learned  of  the 
size,  structure  and  form  of  the  universe  by  a 
study  of  the  stars  containing  incancfescent  helium. 

Stars  of  the  helium  type  give  liiht  which  when 
broken  up  by  th^  spectroscope  sh^ws  prominently 
the  bright  yellow  lines  of  heliual,  indicating  that 
this  gas  is  present  conspicuous^  in  their  atmos- 
phere. They  are  excessively  hrfb  and  massive  and 
bluiish-whiite  in  color,  a^  they/occur  in  abundance 
—often  as  double,  triple  of  multiple  stars  en- 
meshed in  nebulosity— ir\)ftie  constellation  of 
Orion.     Hence  their  name  J\Orion  stars. 

It  was  found  some  time/ag^hat  comparatively 
near  us  in  space,  that  j!s,  so  Var  to  our  solar 
system  that  light  traveling  186,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond would  only  tak^^-  ^^^^  hundred  years  to 
reach  it,  there  exists/a  local  cluster\or  group  of 
these  helium  stars  ifia.  the  constellation  of  Orion. 
In  fact,  our  sun  i A  star  in  the  Milky  Way  and 
within  this  extensive  group.  It  is  about  fifty  light 
years  to  the  north  of  the  central  plane  of  that 

great  galaxy. 

Enormous  dark  tracts  of  nebulosity  m  that 
thickly  star-strewn  space,  located  in  the  constel- 
lations of  Centaurus  ind  Scorpio  and  shutting 
off  light  from  stars  yeyond,  lie  between  650,000 
and  975,000  light  y/ars  from  the  solar  system. 
This  is  about  the  g^atest  distance  that  has  been 
found  for  any  typ/of  celestial  object  and  shows 
how  enormous  is^he  extent  of  the  Milky  Way 
along  its  greates/  axis. 

Because  all  tM  helium  stars  in  the  Orion  group 
are  well  within/ 1\  range  of  vision  of  the  naked 
eye  or  at  m/st  noVfainter  than  stars  of  the 
seventh  magnitude  which  lie  just  beyond  the 
naked-eye  vision,  it  was  assumed  that  there  were 
few,  if  any,  fainter  helium  stars  lying  beyond  this 

group.  jj   n  ^ 

Eecent  investigations  made  at  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Observatory  and  based  upon  data  furnished 
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by  the  new  Henry  Draper  Catalogue,  however, 
reveal  that  there  are  many  faint  helium  stars  be- 
yond and  independent  of  this  local  group.  Theee 
fainter  stars  are  confined  closely  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Milky  Way,  lying  within  a  belt  only  ten 
degrees  wide\on  either  side  of  it.  Some  of  these 
stars  must  be  Vt  distances  of  thousands  of  light- 
years  from  theVarth.  lit  has  been  found  also 
that  the  distribu^^  of  helium  stars  is  not  uni- 
form along  the  MilkVWa/.  In  some  regions  they 
are  grouped  more  deMe/y  than  in  others  and  the 
southern  sky  is  partic/ra^ly  rich  in  stars  of  this 

class. 

Just  as  the  Col<imbuseXand  Magellans  by 
means  of  their  ships  made  v^^ages  into  the  un- 
known regions  of  our  earth  ad^  brought  back 
new  knowledge  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  world 
on  which  we  live,  so  these  explorers  of  the  skies 
with  their  spectroscopes  seeking  out  the  helium 
stars  are  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  star-lit 
universe  of  which  our  planet  is  a  part. 

NEW     MUSEUM     INTERPRETS     AMERICAN 

ABORIGINAL  LIFE 

New  light  from  all  directions  breaks  in  upon 
the  Mfe  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Western  World 
through  the  study  of  the  vast  collections  of  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Founda- 
tion, New  York,  which  was  opened  free  to  tlie 
general  public  November  15. 

This  is  the  only  museum  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
the  races  which  were  living  in  the  Western  World 
when  Columbus  reached  these  shores,  and  con- 
tain 1,800,000  specimens.  The  great  problems  to 
which  it  is  dedicated  include  the  unveiling  of  the 
mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Red  Men 
themselves.  It  is  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility, in  the  opinion  of  George  G.  Heye,  the 
founder   of  the   museum,   that  this   goal   will  be 

reached. 

The  building  of  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  is  situated  in  Broadway  at  155th  street, 
close  to  the  museums  of  the  Hispanic  Society  and 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  and  the 
quarters  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
The  rearing  of  the  whole  important  group  was 
due  primarily  to  the  zeal  of  Archer  M.  Huntiag- 
ton,  who  gave  the  site  for  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  and  as  one  of  its  trustees  gave 
liberally  to  its  building  fund. 
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The  specimens  are  shown  on  three  of  the  four 
floors  and  at  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  com- 
modious work  room  given  to  the  cleaning  and 
preparation  oif  the  collections  for  display.  Al- 
•though  this  museum  is  devoted  to  delving  into  the 
posti  it  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  bujadness  efficiency.  The  in- 
stallations are  in  the  latest  types  of  cases.  Al- 
ready the  storage  vaults  in  the  basement  are 
filled,  and  many  of  the  bulky  specimens  which 
can  not  be  shown  at  present,  are  housed  in  an- 
other building  which  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
museum  itself. 

There  is  a  novel  system  of  installation,  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States, 
through  which  the  public  can  see  what  is  not  in 
open  view  without  asking  for  it.  Under  many 
cases,  there  are  drawers  which  the  visitors  may 
pull  out  and  view  objects  under  their  glass  tops. 
The  students  and  the  research  investigators  also 
have  access  to  the  collections  in  storage,  all  of 
which  have  been  systematically  catalogued  by  the 
director  himself.  There  is  not  a  bit  of  bone  or  a 
potsherd  in  the  whole  institution  which  can  not 
be  instantly  found  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  research. 

If  some  one  should  come  in  with  a  fanciful 
theory  that  the  Australian  bushmen  and  the 
American  Indians  had  some  relationships  because 
b^th  used  boomerangs,  he  would  see  that  such 
ii  comparison  did  not  hold  good  very  far.  The 
Indian  rabbit  stick  is  not  a  boomerang,  although 
it  looks  a  little  like  that  famous  weapon,  be- 
cause it  really  does  not  come  back.  Fact  can 
thus  be  quickly  separated  from  fancy  by  bring- 
ing the  objects  themselves  quickly  to  the  study 
of  the  investigator. 

*'Thc  trustees  of  the  Museum,  ^^  said  Mr.  Heye, 
*'wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  objects  which  are 
assembled  here  are  of  great  practical  value,  aside 
from  the  historical  and  archeological  interest  at- 
taching to  them.  This  is  realized,  for  instance, 
by  many  manufacturers  of  textiles  who  have  been 
making  use  of  ideas  gained  from  our  collections. 
They  have  been  sending  their  designers  here  even 
ibef ore  the  museum  was  officially  opened  and  they 
inform  us  that  they  have  found  the  inspiration  of 
many  new  designs  that  were  adapted  from  what 
was  seen  here.  We  think  also  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry will  find  data  to  guide  it  in  dyeing  opera- 
tions, as  many  of  the  objects  here,  centuries  old, 
were  dyed  with  vegetable  colors  which  to  all  ap- 
pearances are  as  fresh  as  they  were  when  first 
applied.  We  believe  also  that,  although  modern 
machinery  has  outdistanced  the  Indian  craftsmen 
in  speed,  the  industries  of  the  tAventieth  century 


will  find  many  liints  in  the  synoptic  exhibitions 
of  basketry,  ceramics  and  carving  which  we  have 
installed.  In  every  way  the  desire  to  serve  the 
public  is  uppermost. ' ' 

The  board  of  the  museum  consists  of  Harmon 
W.  Hendricks,  James  B*.  Ford,  F.  Kingsbury  Cur- 
tiss.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Minor  C.  Keith,  Clar- 
ence B.  Moore,  F.  K.  Seward,  and  Samuel  Rdker, 
Jr.;   Mr.  Heye,  also  a  trustee,  is  chairman. 


AIRPfcTtNE  XAMERft-SUR\XXSu.MlSSlS3IPPI 
\  DELTA  / 

Fok  the  first  time  the  great  delta  of  thof  Father 
of  Waters,  the  Mississippi,  has  been  surveyed  with 
true  accuracy,  is  announced  by  the  U.;S.  Coast 
and  Geooi^ic  Survey.  From  the  air^'  by  using 
cameras,  ftiat  great  fan- shaped  mayshy  region 
stretching  o^O  miles  into  the  Gulf  01^/  Mexico  was 
charted,  and  simportant  shifts  of  lajid  and  water 
were  discoverecL  / 

Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  aforvey  it  from 
boats,  using  tall^signals  and  spcQial  ladders  and 
tripods,  on  account;  of  the  prevafence  of  marshes 
and  tall  vegetationV  Much  of  it  is  inaccessible 
on  foot.  For  thesex  reasons  tAe  topography  of 
this  area  has  alwaysVbeen  largely  a  matter  of 
guesswork  on  the  part  '^f  surveyors  and  engineers. 
A  seaplane,  camera  ana,  mei^  were  furnished  for 
the  survey  by  the  navy,  ^ni  pictures  were  taken 
of  the  delta  from  a  heighV^f  8,000  feet.  Over  a 
thousand  photographs  we^  subsequently  formed 
into  a  mosaic  or  composi,te\  picture. 

Many  totally  unknown  lakes  and  ponds  were 
discovered  by  the  aviatprs.  Old  stream-beds  and 
changes  due  to  over-flo\\4ng  ba^s  could  be  traced. 
New  sub-deltas  were  f^und  thai  had  formed  since 
the  last  survey.  Som^  places  e^dsting  on  the  last 
chart  have  either  ceased  to  existl  or  have  altered 
completely   in   form.**  \ 

The  most  importa^it  of  these  changes  is  in  the 
vieinity  of  the  Sou^  Pass,  the  main  entrance  to 
the  river.  Former /surveys  showed  ^le  west  bank 
of  this  pass  as  a  jjiarshy  area  extending  out  into 
the  gulf  for  a  distance  of  over  four  ijiiles.  Now, 
according  to  this /recent  photographic  flapping,  it 
is  merely  a  narr<^w  strip,  so  narrow  thalt  it  is  giv- 
ing  the  engineejrs  consiiderable  concern  vas  a  new 
*' crevasse*'  ma^  break  through  at  any  tipe,  com- 
pletely altering  the  mouth  of  the  river.    V 

Owing  to  t^e  many  forces  constantly  ^  work 
on  the  delta/  changing  the  contour  of  the\  coast 
line,  producing  entirely  new  areas  and  completely 
wiping  out  others,  it  has  been  necessary  to  sur- 
vey it  frequently.  With  aerial  photography,  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  much  leas  time  and  with 
more  accuracy  than  by  the  old  methods.     As  it  is 


